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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  following  Letters,  which  were,  at  dif 
ferent  times,  written  to  my  Son,  on  his  ad 
mission  into  Holy  Orders,  have,  by  some 
friends  who  read  them  in  manuscript,  been 
deemed  not  unworthy  of  a  wider  circulation. 
I  have  therefore  been  induced  to  publish 
them  as  directions  for  such  a  course  of  read 
ing,  as,  if  pursued  steadily,  may  furnish  Stu 
dents  of  Theology,  and  the  younger  Clergy, 
with  as  much  professional  knowledge  as  is 
perhaps  sufficient,  not  to  make  them  con 
summate  Divines,  but  to  enable  them  to  dis 
charge  the  duties  of  a  Parish  Priest  with  cre 
dit  to  themselves,  and  benefit  to  those  who 
may  be  committed  to  their  pastoral  care. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  only  object  which  I  have  in  view  in  pub 
lishing  these  Letters ;  for  I  am  willing  to  hope, 
that  the  course  of  study  recommended  in 
them  may  enable  the  judicious  reader  of 
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every  description  to  satisfy  himself  respect 
ing  the  true  nature  of  the  GOSPEL,  on  which, 
though  the  phrase  is  in  every  one's  mouth, 
the  religious  public  seems  at  present  to  be 
very  much  divided.  Both  these  objects  are 
confessedly  of  great  importance  ;  and  on  that 
account  I  may  surely  hope,  without  arro 
gance,  that  my  Letters  will  be  read  with  can 
dour  and  attention. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  which  they  will 
be  found  to  contain  of  the  most  important 
doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture,  I  had  indeed 
occasion  to  publish  long  ago  in  various  mis 
cellaneous  works  in  which  I  was  then  en 
gaged ;  but  those  illustrations  were  never 
before  brought  together  in  one  volume ;  nor 
were  the  doctrines  themselves  arranged  by 
me  in  that  order,  in  which  they  can  be  studied 
with  the  greatest  advantage.  To  understand 
correctly  any  doctrine  of  the  Christian  creed, 
without  having  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
objects  of  the  several  religious  dispensations 
of  God  to  men,  seems  to  be  impossible  ;  for, 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ments,  as  in  every  other  species  of  composi- 
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tion,  there  are  single  passages,  which,  taken 
by  themselves,  may  be  understood  in  differ 
ent  senses,  though  that  alone  can  be  the  true 
sense,  which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  whole. 

Although  the  view  of  Christianity,  which 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  course  of  study  re 
commended  in  this  volume,  appears  to  me 
perfectly  consistent  with  itself,  and  with  all 
that  we  know  of  the  attributes  of  God,  I  am 
well  aware,  that  in  some  points  I  may  be, 
as  much  greater  men  have  been  before  me, 
mistaken.  I  do  not  therefore  inscribe  the 
volume  to  those  alone,  for  whose  use  chiefly 
it  is  now  published ;  but,  together  with  them, 
to  the  various  Professors  of  Divinity  in 
the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire 
land,  and  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  point  out  to  their 
pupils,  as  well  the  mistakes  as  the  merits,  if 
they  find  any,  in  my  directions  for  the  study 
of  Theology. 

STIRLING,  February  1,  1827- 
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LETTER  I. 

Introductory. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  DUTIES  OF  A  PARISH  PRIEST, 


MY  DEAR  SON, 

AFTER  long  deliberation,  and  many  vicissitudes  of 
prospect,  you  have  at  last  chosen  for  yourself  that 
profession,  for  which  your  talents,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  develope  themselves,  appeared  to  me  to  fit 
you  more  than  for  any  other.  You  have  completed 
the  usual  course  of  studies  at  the  university ;  taken 
your  first  degree  ;  been  admitted  into  holy  orders  ; 
and  had  the  pastoral  care  of  a  congregation  commit 
ted  to  you.  I  need  not  inform  you,  for,  thank  God, 
you  seem  yourself  to  be  sufficiently  aware,  that  he 
who  undertakes  the  pastoral  care  of  a  parish,  under 
takes  an  office  of  awful  responsibility — an  office,  of 
which  the  duties  cannot  be  performed  without  a  com 
petent  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  the 
religion  which  it  is  his  duty  to  teach.  You  say,  and 
I  believe,  that  it  was  this  responsibility  which  made 
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you  hesitate  so  long  whether  you  should,  or  should 
not,  become,  as  I  wished  you  to  be,  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders  ;  but  your  scruples,  I  trust,  furnish  the 
best  evidence  that  you  will.be  attentive  to  your  duty, 
whilst  you  have  enjoyed  some  opportunities  of  ac 
quiring  a, practical  knowledge  of  human  nature,  such 
as  young  men  educated  for  the  service  of  the  church 
do  not  always  possess.  In  the  elements  of  theology 
you  were  ably  instructed  in  the  university  by  a  pro 
fessor,  whose  learning  and  soundness  of  principles 
are  well  known  to  me  ;  but  he  knows,  as  well  as  I 
do,  and  indeed  much  better,  that  it  is  only  of  the 
very  elements  of  any  science,  that,  in  the  university, 
the  knowledge  can  be  acquired  from  the  lectures  of 
the   most  celebrated  professor.     This   knowledge 
would  indeed  be  sufficient  for  the  curate  of  a  parish, 
had  he  nothing  to  do  but  illustrate  the  essential  ar 
ticles  of  our  Holy  Faith,  and  inculcate  on  his  parish 
ioners  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  but  this  is  the 
least  difficult,  though  certainly  the  most  pleasing  and 
important  part  of  his  duty.    He  has  to  guard  them 
against  innumerable  errors,  which  are  circulated, 
among  all  ranks  of  the  people  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  with  the  utmost  industry,  and  pressed 
on  them,  with  the  greatest  art  and  earnestness,  by 
men,  whose  real  object  seems  to  be  the  overthrow  of 
the  church,  and  not  of  the  church  only,  but  also  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

The  philosophical  Deist  rejects  as  impostures 
every  dispensation  of  revealed  religion,  by  denying 
the  possibility,  or  at  least  the  credibility,  of  mira- 
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cles,  on  which  alone  *  the  claim  of  any  religion,  pro 
fessing  to  be  a  revelation  by  God,  can  be  establish 
ed  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  reasonings,  he  appears 
to  exhibit  such  views  of  the  nature  of  that  God 
whom  he  acknowledges,  as  were  admitted  even  by 
Spinoza ;  and  constitute  indeed  that  species  of  athe 
ism,  which  by  the  ancients  was  called  Pantheism. 
Such  doctrines,  when  taught  in  the  language  of  phi 
losophy,  as  that  language  is  unintelligible  to  the 
mere  vulgar,  could  do  them  little  injury,  were  there 
not  everywhere  sciolists  ready  and  eager  to  bring 
it  down  to  the  level  of  their  capacity,  by  turning  all 
reasoning  into  ridicule,  and  contending,  that  we  can 
believe  nothing  for  which  we  have  not  the  evidence 
of  some  of  our  five  senses.  Hence  it  is,  that  some 
of  the  most  illiterate  of  the  vulgar  have  lately  avow 
ed  themselves  to  be  ATHEISTS,  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  they  had  never  seen  God. 

It  is  not  however  from  the  poison  administered 
by  Atheists  and  Deists  only  that  the  pastor  of  a 
congregation  is  to  guard  the  flock  entrusted  to  his 
care.  That  flock  is  in  equal,  perhaps  in  greater,  dan 
ger  from  the  writings  of  professed  Christians,  who, 
appealing  to  the  Scriptures,  force  them  by  false 
criticism,  and,  when  they  can  venture  on  such  bare 
faced  imposture,  by  false  translations,  to  teach  doc 
trines  directly  contrary  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 

*  I  have  not  mentioned  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  because 
that  fulfilment,  when  obvious,  is  as  direct  a  miracle  as  the  re 
surrection  of  the  dead  ;  and  because  the  Jirst  revelation  must 
have  been  attested  at  the  time  when  the  revelation  was  made. 
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Jesus.  The  modern  Unitarians,  by  magnifying  the 
intellectual  powers  of  man,  and  calling  in  question 
the  authenticity  or  inspiration  of  such  passages  of 
Scripture  as  teach  doctrines,  which  no  human — per 
haps  no  created — being  can  fully  comprehend,  have 
brought  down  Christianity  to  the  level  of  that  spe 
cies  of  Deism,  which,  less  revolting  than  the  Pan 
theism  of  the  present  age,  admits  of  the  moral  attri 
butes  of  God  and  of  the  probability  of  a  future  state, 
in  which  the  souls  of  men  shall  be  rewarded  or 
punished,  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 
With  these  rational  Christians,  as  they  very  im 
properly  call  themselves,  moral  virtue  compre 
hends  the  whole  of  our  duty ;  and,  aware  of  the  influ 
ence  of  celebrated  names  on  superficial  minds,  they 
have  constantly  in  their  mouths  the  distich  of  the 
poetical  pupil  of  Bolingbroke, 

.For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

As  man  seldom  knows  where  to  stop  when  he 
withdraws  himself  from  the  guidance  of  the  unso 
phisticated  word  of  God,  there  are  other  sects, 
which,  in  abhorrence  of  such  moral  or  legal  doc 
trine,  as  they,  not  improperly,  call  this  view  of 
Christianity,  have  run  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  raised  systems  of  faith  on  the  ruins  of  virtue  ! 
As  the  Unitarian  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
dying  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  men,  the  fanatical 
sects  to  which  I  now  allude,  contend  not  only  that 

Christ  died  for  our  sins,  but  also  that,  if  we  believe 

11 
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in  that  atonement  as  made  for  us,  all  our  sins  will 
be  imputed  to  him,  and  all  his  righteousness  im 
puted  to  us,  and  that  this  will  be  done  by  that 
omniscient  and  just  Being,  who  cannot  mistake  one 
person  for  another,  nor  confound  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty ! 

Which  of  these  views  of  Christianity  is  the  most 
erroneous  or  the  most  pernicious,  it  would  not  per 
haps  be  easy  to  say ;  but  which  of  them  must  be 
most  grateful  to  the  unenlightened  part  of  man 
kind  is  very  obvious. 

In  the  cold  system  of  the  Unitarian,  which  teaches 
that  man's  future  happiness  must  result  wholly  from 
his  own  virtue  in  this  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  no  other  provision  than  repentance  for  the 
forgiveness  of  those  manifold  sins,  of  which  the  best 
of  men  must  be  conscious  that  they  have  been 
guilty,  there  is  nothing  attracting — nothing  that 
can  shed  one  ray  of  comfort  on  the  death-bed  of 
the  sinner.  The  system  of  the  fanatic  is  very 
different.  The  sinner,  who  really  believes,  if  in 
deed  any  one  can  believe,  that  all  his  offences — 
however  numerous  or  however  great — will,  by  the 
Father  of  Justice  arid  Mercy,  be  imputed  to  Christ, 
and  all  Christ's  righteousness  imputed  to  him,  has, 
on  his  death-bed,  nothing  to  dread.  His  debts  have 
been  all  paid,  and  a  second  payment  of  them  can 
not  be  demanded  without  injustice  ! 

But  it  is  not  on  the  death-bed  of  the  sinner  on 
ly  that  the  pernicious  consequences  of  this  view  of 
Christianity  show  themselves.  It  is  indisputably 
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calculated  to  induce  men  to  "  continue  in  sin  that 
grace  may  abound,"  satisfied,  as  it  teaches  them  to 
be,  that,  as  Christ  hath  done  every  thing  for  them, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  for  themselves,  but  to  lay 
hold  by  faith  of  Christ's  righteousness  ! 

As  both  these  views  of  Christianity  have  been 
exhibited  by  men  of  very  considerable  learning  and 
ingenuity,  they  have  been  adopted  by  numbers  in 
different  ages  of  the  church,  but,  I  believe,  never 
more  generally  than  at  present ;  and  it  will  be  your 
duty  to  guard  the  people  committed  to  your  pasto 
ral  care  from  the  errors  of  both  sects,  as  well  as 
from  every  other  deviation  from  the  faith  which  was 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  In  order  to  this,  you 
will  do  well,  however,  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
controversy  in  your  sermons,  unless  on  points  where 
you  know  your  people  to  have  been  already  misled ; 
for  you  could  not  controvert  the  dangerous  doctrines 
of  Unitarianism  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Fanaticism 
on  the  other,  without  previously  stating  these  doc 
trines  ;  and,  by  doing  this,  you  might  excite  the 
curiosity  of  the  illiterate  part  of  the  congregation 
to  inquire  farther  about  erroneous  opinions,  of 
which,  but,  for  your  information,  they  might  never 
have  heard.  You  would  thus  be  the  instrument  of 
leading  your  people  into  those  very  errors  against 
which  it  was  your  object  to  guard  them. 

The  most  effectual  method  of  keeping  them  free 
from  error,  both  in  their  faith,  and  in  their  conduct, 
is  to  teach  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  in  a  consecutive  course  of  sermons,  esta- 
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Wishing  that  truth,  which  may  always  be  done,  on 
perspicuous  texts  of  Scripture,  without  giving  them 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  ever  been  called  in 
question.  But  should  it  at  any  time  be  impossi 
ble,  as  sometimes  it  may  be,  to  conceal  from  them 
the  fact,  that  the  truth,  which  you  are  teaching, 
hath  been  denied,  it  will  still  be  prudent  not  to 
mention  the  particular  author  or  sect  whose  objec 
tions  you  are  refuting ;  for  that  author  or  sect  may 
teach  other  doctrines,  of  which  you  cannot  speak 
without  approbation  ;  and  the  uninformed  part  of 
your  audience  might  think  that  you  are  yourself 
unstable,  were  they  to  hear  you  sometimes  praise, 
and  sometimes  condemn  the  same  teachers. 

To  teach  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  so  as  to  prevent  the  audience  from  devi 
ating  from  it  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
cannot  be  done  by  any  man,  who  hath  not  himself 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  origin  and  ob 
ject  of  the  Christian  religion.  Christianity,  as  it  is 
taught  in  the  New  Testament,*  was  not  the  earliest 
dispensation  of  religion  vouchsafed  by  God  to  man. 
It  was  preceded  by  the  Mosaic  law;  as  that  again  was 
by  the  religion  of  the  earlier  Patriarchs,  whatever 
that  religion  may  have  been;  but  if  these  several  dis 
pensations  of  religion  proceeded  from  the  same  God, 

*  I  express  myself  thus,  because  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
Christianity  is  indeed  very  near  as  old  as  the  creation.  See  on 
this  subject  an  excellent  tract  by  the  Lord  President  Forbes, 
whom  Warburton  justly  characterizes  (in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Hurd)  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Scotland  ever  produced. 
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"  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning,"  they  must  all  have  had  ultimately  in 
view  the  same  object,  and  be  all  more  or  less  con 
nected  with  each  other.  But  what  was  the  first 
religion  ? 

Is  religion  natural  to  man  ?  By  theologians  re 
ligion  is  commonly  divided  into  two  great  parts — 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  Is  there,  or  was  there 
ever,  such  a  system  as  natural  religion  ?  Is  there 
such  a  religion  as  can  with  propriety  be  called  na 
tural  ?  If  there  be,  what  is  it  ?  for,  as  it  must  have 
been  the  religion  first  known  to  mankind,  it  must 
likewise  be  the  foundation  of  all  the  systems  of 
pure  religion  which  have  since  prevailed  in  the 
world. 

These  are  questions  of  vast  importance,  but  as 
they  have  been  keenly  agitated  by  theologians  of 
great  learning  and  equal  integrity,  the  considera 
tion  of  them  must  be  deferred  to  a  future  letter. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  RELIGION. 


LETTER  II. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  RELIGION,  WHETHER  IN 
NATURE  OR  FROM  REVELATION. 


THE  questions  with  which  I  concluded  my  last 
Letter,  have  given  occasion  to  much  controversy, 
arising,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  from  the  disputants 
employing  ambiguous  words  in  different  senses.  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  Natural  Religion  ?  One  party 
fiercely  contends  that  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was, 
such  a  religion  ;  whilst  another  insists,  with  equal 
earnestness,  not  only  that  there  is  a  religion  which 
may  with  propriety  be  called  natural,  but  that  if 
there  were  not,  we  could  have  no  satisfactory  evi 
dence  for  the  truth  of  any  religion  professing  to  be 
a  revelation  from  Heaven. 

Had  these  disputants  commenced  their  discus 
sions  with  ascertaining  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
Natural  Religion,  I  think  it  probable  that  there 
would  have  been  no  controversy  between  them  ;  at 
least  I  am  convinced  that  there  ought  to  have  been 
none.  If  by  the  phrase  Natural  Religion  be  meant 
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a  system  of  religion  either  innate  in  the  mind  of 
man,  or  discovered  by  human  reason  from  the  phe 
nomena  of  nature,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  never 
was,  nor  ever  could  have  been,  such  a  religion  pro 
fessed  or  practised  in  this  world.  It  has  indeed  been 
said,  that  the  belief  of  superior  powers  has  been  so 
universal  in  all  ages  and  nations,  savage  as  well  as 
civilized,  that  it  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other 
way  than  by  supposing  such  a  belief  natural to  man, 
either  as  an  innate  or  instinctive  principle,  or  as  a 
conclusion  to  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  must 
necessarily  lead  the  rudest  savages. 

But  has  this  belief  been  indeed  universal  ?  I  sus 
pect  not.  From  all  the  accounts  which  we  have 
had  of  the  native  Americans,  when  they  were  first 
visited  by  Europeans,  it  seems  evident  that  there 
were  among  them  large  tribes  who  had  no  notions 
of  a  God  or  gods,  *  and  of  course  practised  no  re 
ligious  rites  or  forms  of  worship.  With  respect  to 
religion,  the  natives  of  New  Holland  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  very  same  state  ;  and  we  have  the  di 
rect  testimony  of  the  intelligent  Captain  Parry  and 
his  associates,  that  the  Esquimaux,  with  whom,  in 
their  second  voyage,  they  past  some  dreary  months 
in  the  polar  regions,  had  not  the  smallest  notion  of 
any  invisible  powers  to  whom  adoration  is  due. 
Even  the  notions  of  those  savages  who  seem  to  ac 
knowledge  a  God  or  gods,  cannot  be  innate,  or  pro- 

*  Robertson's  History  of  America,  and  the  works  to  which 
he  refers. 
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ceed  from  what  Lord  Kaimes  calls*  a  sense  of 
Deity  ;  for  innate  or  instinctive  notions  of  religion, 
if  there  were  any  such,  would,  among  savages,  be 
necessarily  uniform  ;  and,  as  far  as  they  extend,  per 
fectly  correct,  as  being  impressions  on  the  mind 
made  by  him  who  created  it.  But  so  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  even  the  rudest  savages,  who 
practise  any  religious  rites,  appear  to  have  very  dif 
ferent  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  beings  whom, 
by  such  rites,  they  intend  to  propitiate  ;  and  this 
they  surely  could  not  have,  if  their  belief  in  the  ex 
istence  and  attributes  of  such  beings  were  derived 
immediately  from  the  God  of  Truth,- — the  equal 
Lord  of  savage  and  of  sage.  Instinctive  belief  in 
powers  invisible  is,  like  innate  ideas,  a  phrase  which 
I  do  not  understand. 

In  the  human  race,  as  well  as  in  the  inferior  ani 
mals,  there  are  indeed  various  instincts  prompting 
to  actions,  of  which,  at  the  time  when  they  are  felt, 
the  agent  is  not  aware  of  the  consequences ;  but  those 
instincts  never  prompt  to  absurdities,  or  to  actions 
defeating  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  were  im 
planted  in  the  mind  of  the  agent.  It  is  in  what  re 
lates  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  species,  that  the  operations  of  in 
stinct  are  most  easily  traced  ;  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  fowls  of  the  air,  which  have  no 
other  guide,  are  never,  in  their  natural  state,  prompt 
ed  by  instinct  to  eat  what  would  poison  them,  or, 

*  See  his  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man. 
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when  hungry,  to  abstain  from  what  would  nourish 
them  :  they  never  feed  indifferently  on  the  cherry 
or  the  berry  of  the  night-shade,  though  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
different  qualities  of  these  fruits. 

Savages,  in  their  lowest  state,  seern  to  be  guided 
in  the  same  way  to  their  proper  food  ;  and  even  we, 
though,  by  our  boasted  reason,  we  have  so  far  im 
proved  or  perverted  our  natural  appetites,  as  to  pre 
fer  high-seasoned  dishes,  and  intoxicating  liquors, 
to  the  more  salutary  food  which  nature  points  out 
to  us,  are  never  prompted  by  instinct,  or  any  thing 
else,  to  allay  our  thirst  by  eating,  or  our  hunger  by 
drinking.  But  the  religion  of  savages  is  fraught 
with  absurdities  greater,  if  possible,  than  even  these. 
Many  of  them  propitiate  their  gods  by  immolating 
on  their  altars  their  own  children  ;  others  by  maim 
ing  themselves  ;  and  not  a  few,  even  of  those  who 
are  in  some  respects  civilized,  by  sacrificing  their 
own  lives  to  their  gods  ;  *  whilst  all  the  religions  of 
polytheists,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  seem  to  lead 
directly  to  the  grossest  and  most  unnatural  sensua 
lities.  Surely  no  consistent  theist  can  suppose,  that 
principles  which  lead  to  such  absurd  enormities  as 
these,  are  innate  in  the  mind  of  man,  or  impressed 
on  it  by  the  God  of  Truth  and  Purity, 

But  though,  in  the  human  mind,  there  is  obvious 
ly  no  sense  of  deity,  nor  innate  principles  of  reli- 

*  As  the  worshippers  of  Juggernaut,  who  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  car  of  the  idol  to  be  crushed  by  it  to  death. — See 
Buchanan's  Christian  Researches,  £c. 
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gion,  yet  the  existence  of  at  least  one  great  First  Cause 
is  a  truth  so  obvious,  that  even  savages,  it  is  said, 
must,  in  process  of  time,  discover  it  from  the  phe 
nomena  of  nature.  When  the  thunder  rolls,  the  rud 
est  savages  are  struck  with  awe,  and  reverence,  and 
terror. 

This,  I  believe  to  be  true  ;  but  is  it  not  equally 
true,  that  horses  and  oxen,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
are,  during  a  thunder  storm,  likewise  struck  with 
terror,  which  they  indicate  in  very  different  ways  ? 
Domestic  animals  generally  run  to  the  house,  if  over 
taken  by  the  storm  when  they  are  in  the  field  ;  and 
I  believe  the  wild  fowls  of  the  air  always  cower  on 
the  ground  ;  but  are  we  hence  to  infer,  that  domes 
tic  animals,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  consider  the 
thunder  as  proceeding  from  some  invisible  power  or 
powers,  to  which  they  thus  pay  a  kind  of  adoration  ? 
No  surely.  Animals  are  instinctively  impressed  with 
dread  during  a  thunder  storm,  and  prompted,  when 
in  the  field,  to  run  under  some  roof,  or  to  cower  on 
the  ground,  because  they  are  safer  under  a  roof  than 
in  the  open  air,  and  safer  on  the  ground  than  at  any 
considerable  elevation  above  it ;  but  of  all  this  they 
know  nothing.  They  do  not  reason  about  the  means 
of  providing  for  their  own  safety,  but  are  impelled 
to  provide  for  it,  though  ignorant  themselves  of  the 
purpose,  by  that  providence,  "  without  which  not 
even  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground ;"  and  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt,  but  that  savages,  and  occasion 
ally  civilized  men,  are  carried,  in  the  same  way, 
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through  many  dangers,  without  thinking  of  the 
power  by  which  they  are  preserved. 

The  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  though 
perfectly  understood  by  him,  who  has  duly  reflect 
ed  on  the  events  which  follow  his  own  volitions,  is 
yet  so  refined,  that  not  one  man  of  a  hundred,  in 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  modern  Europe, 
has  such  a  conception  of  it,  as  would  enable  him  to 
trace  a  series  of  events  to  their  primary  cause ; 
and  therefore  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  the  first 
race  of  men,  if  they  were  such  beings  as  the  pre 
sent,  and  left  entirely  to  themselves,  could  ever 
have  discovered,  from  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  Great  First  Cause  of  all  things.  When  dropt 
from  the  hands  of  their  Creator,  they  must,  on 
this  supposition,  have  been  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  every  thing  around  them,  and  unless  prompted 
by  instinct,  like  the  inferior  animals,  to  find  their 
proper  food,  they  must  have  perished  of  hunger, 
before  they  could  learn,  by  experience,  to  distin 
guish  accurately  one  thing  from  another.  *  It 
must  therefore,  I  think,  be  granted,  that  there 
never  was,  nor  ever  could  have  been,  a  system  of  re 
ligion  wholly  discovered  by  the  light  of  nature  ;  and 
that  the  beneficent  Creator  must  have  taught  the 
primeval  pair,  not  only  the  first  principles  of  reli 
gion,  but  even  the  use  of  their  own  faculties,  and 
whatever  else  was  necessary  to  render  that  life, 

*  For  a  complete  proof  of  this  see  Bishop  Berkeley's  admir 
able  Essay  towards  A  New  Theory  of  Vision. 
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which  he  had  given  them,  comfortable  and  hap 
py.* 

But  though  all  this  must  be  granted,  I  am  still 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a  sense,  in  which 
we  may  with  great  propriety  talk  of  natural  reli 
gion,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  wholly 
of  supernatural  revelation  ;  because  there  are  many 
religious  truths,  which,  though  they  could  not  have 
been  originally  discovered  by  uninspired  men,  are 
yet  capable  of  being  proved,  with  the  force  of  de 
monstration,  from  the  phenomena  of  nature.  If  in 
deed  this  were  not  the  case,  I  cannot  conceive  up 
on  what  evidence  Christianity,  or  any  other  religion 
professing  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  could  be 
received  by  us  as  indisputably  true.  No  such  re 
velation  has  ever  been  made  personally  to  you  or 
to  me  ;  and  were  any  of  our  neighbours  to  tell  us, 

*  On  this  subject  Delany's  Revelation  Examined  with  Can 
dour,  deserves  to  be  read,  though  the  Dean  of  Down  was  far 
from  being  so  profound  a  reasoner  as  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

Since  these  letters  were  written,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  evince  the  probability  of  the  Indians  of  North  America  hav 
ing  discovered  from  the  phenomena  of  nature  a  system  of  reli 
gion  for  themselves — See  The  Memoirs  of  a  Captivity  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America,  from  Childhood  to  the  Age  of 
Nineteen.  By  John  D.  Hunter.  But,  granting  the  authenti 
city  of  that  work,  of  which  I  am  far  from  being  confident,  the  In 
dian  religion,  described  by  Mr  Hunter,  bears  too  striking  a  re 
semblance  to  that  of  some  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  to  leave  any 
room  for  doubt,  but  that  it  must  have  been  derived  originally 
from  those  nations,  though  afterwards  modified  and  greatly 
changed  by  the  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  traders  from 
Europe,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
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that  such  a  revelation  had  been  made  to  him,  we 
should  require  some  other  proof  than  his  ipse  dixit, 
to  convince  us  that  he  had  been  admitted  to  a 
more  intimate  communion  with  his  Creator  than 
either  of  us. 

There  are,  however,  many  pious,  and  learned, 
and  well  informed  men,  who  labour  to  prove  that 
we  have  no  other  evidence  of  even  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  than  what  we  derive  from  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  but 
when  they  are  asked,  why  we  give  implicit  credit 
to  the  narratives  contained  in  these  Scriptures,  the 
answer  which  they  return  is  such  as  if  it  were 
given  to  a  question,  on  any  other  subject,  put  by 
themselves,  would  excite,  and  justly  excite,  their 
contempt.  It  generally  amounts,  when  attentively 
considered,  to  as  complete  a  specimen  of  what  is 
called  the  circulating  syllogism  as  ever  was  given ; 
for,  when  drawn  out  into  mood  and  figure,  the 
reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  can  be  called,  runs  thus  : 

Whatever  is  testified  by  Scripture  is  entitled  to  our 
belief ; 

But  the  being  and  attributes  of  one  God  are  testi 
fied  by  Scripture ; 

Therefore  the  being  and  attributes  of  one  God  are 
entitled  to  our  belief. 

When  it  is  asked  why  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is 
entitled  to  our  belief,  the  only  answer  which  can 
be  given,  is,  that  the  testimony  of  Scripture  must 
be  true,  because  it  is  the  word  of  God,  and  when 
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the  argument  is  extended  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism, 
it  will  run  thus  : 

Whatever  is  the  word  of  God  is  entitled  to  our  im 
plicit  belief ; 

The  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God  ;  and  therefore 
The  Scripture  is  entitled  to  our  implicit  belief. 
According  to  this  reasoning,  therefore,  the  only 
evidence  that  we  have  for  the  existence  and  attri 
butes  of  God,  is  the  infallible  testimony  of  Scrip 
ture  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  testimony  of  Scrip 
ture  is  infallible,  only  because  it  is  the  word  of  God! 
I  should  not  have  been  at  the  pains  to  draw  out 
this  absurd  reasoning  into  the  form  of  circulating 
syllogisms  ;  if  I  had  not  once  heard  a  clergyman  of 
some  learning,  whom,  I  think,  you  heard  likewise, 
earnestly  contend  that  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is 
the  only  sure  evidence  that  we  have  for  the  Being 
and  attributes  of  God.     To  get  rid  of  the  apparent 
absurdity  of  first  assuming  as  true  certain  premi 
ses,  from  which  a  certain  conclusion  may  be  logical 
ly  deduced ;  and  then  assuming  that  conclusion  as 
the  only  premises  from  which  the  former  premises 
can  be  inferred  to  be  true,  he  appealed  to  the  evi 
dence  of  miracles,  and  to  the  credibility  of  human 
testimony  that  those  miracles  were  wrought ;  but 
he  seemed  not  to  be  awar°,  that  no  man  can  admit 
the  reality  of  a  miracle,  without  previously  admit 
ting,  not  only  the  existence,  but  many  of  the  attri 
butes  of  God. 

The  testimony  of  a  number  of  unprejudiced  men 
to  a  fact  which  they  had  witnessed,  however  won- 

B 
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derful  that  fact  may  have  been,  is  certainly  entit 
led  to  very  great  credit ;  but  by  him,  who  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  Creator  or  Governor  of 
the  world,  that  fact  could  not  be  considered  as  any 
thing  else  than  a  very  uncommon  phenomenon  of 
blind  nature,  such  as  earthquakes  are  in  this  coun 
try,  and  ice  in  the  tropical  regions.     It  can  hardly 
be  supposed,  for  instance,  that  the  savage  natives  of 
Jamaica,  whose  reverence  Columbus  regained  by 
predicting  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  considered  that 
event  as  the  immediate  and  miraculous  work  of  the 
Great  Spirit  to  whom  he  appealed  ;   for  many  of 
them  must  have  seen  repeated  events  of  the  same 
kind  before  ;  and  probably  the  only  thing  which 
confounded  them,  was  the  fulfilment  of  his  predic 
tion.      If,   however,   they    really  acknowledged  a 
Great  Spirit  as  the  Governor  of  the  world,  they  had 
already  some  knowledge  of  the  first  principle  of  re 
ligion,  by  whatever  means  it  may  have  been  con 
veyed  to  them  ;  and  they  might  have  had  a  consi 
derable  superstructure  raised  on  that  foundation, 
though  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  reason  to  believe 
that  they  had  any  notion  of  spirit  as  distinguished 
from  matter,  or  of  creation,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.     The  probability,  indeed,  is,  that  they 
considered  Columbus  himself  as  the  Great  Being 
who  brought  on  the  eclipse*  and  made  it  go  off. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  sincerely  devout  Christ 
ian,  who,   agreeably  to  his  own  faith,   attributed 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  the  Great  Spirit 
from  whom  he  knew  that  they  all  had  originated. 
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In  speaking  to  the  savages,  whom,  be  it  remember 
ed,  the  Spaniards  were  desirous  of  converting  to 
the  Catholic  creed,  he  would  naturally  predict  the 
appalling  event  in  language  consistent  with  the 
truth  of  his  own  religion,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
likely  to  be  intelligible  to  them ;  whilst  in  speaking 
to  him,  they  would  as  naturally  make  use  of  his 
phraseology,  though  they  might  not  know  exactly 
what  he  meant  by  the  words  Great  Spirit. 

That  the  first  principles  of  religion  were  commu 
nicated  to  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race  by  in 
spiration,  is,  and  I  think  must  be,  readily  granted 
by  every  unprejudiced  and  reflecting  Theist;*  but  it 
is  equally  evident  that  these  principles  must  be  capa 
ble  of  being  taught  by  natural  means  to  the  descen 
dants  of  those  to  whom  they  were  miraculously  com 
municated,  otherwise  there  could  be  now  no  such 
thing  as  true  religion  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  No  man 
has  for  many  centuries  past  been  miraculously  inspir 
ed  with  the  knowledge  of  religion,  or  of  any  thing- 
else  ;  and  before  we  can  rationally  believe  that  any 
man  was  ever  miraculously  inspired,  we  must  be  con 
vinced  that  a  Being  exists  capable  of  working  mira- 

*  "  Natural  religion,,  in  its  full  extent,  was  nowhere,  that  I 
know,  taken  care  of  by  the  force  of  natural  reason.  We  see 
how  unsuccessful  the  attempts  of  philosophers  were  before  our 
Saviour's  time?  and  if  since  that,  the  Christian  philosophers  have 
much  outdone  them,  yet  we  may  observe  that  the  first  know 
ledge  of  the  truths,  they  have  added,  are  owing  to  revelation  ; 
though,  as  soon  as  they  are  heard  and  considered,  they  are 
found  to  be  agreeable  to  reason,  and  such  as  can  by  no  means 
be  contradicted." — Locke's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 
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cles,  and  such  a  Being  as  will  not  deceive  us.  On  this 
great  question  it  is  absurd  to  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  Those  Scriptures  indeed  profess 
to  contain  a  series  of  revelations  vouchsafed  to  man 
kind,  at  different  times,  by  the  Creator  and  Gover 
nor  of  the  world  ;  but  before  we,  to  whom  indivi 
dually  no  such  revelations  have  been  made,  can  give 
implicit  credit  to  these  professions^  we  must  be  con 
vinced  by  other  means,  not  only  that  there  is  a 
Creator  and  Governor  of*  the  world,  but  also  that 
he  is  such  a  Being  as,  in  a  matter  of  such  infinite 
importance,  will  neither  deceive  his  rational  crea 
tures,  nor  suffer  them  to  be  deceived,  if  they  make 
the  proper  use  of  the  intellectual  powers  with  which 
he  hath  endowed  them. 

The  lower  orders  in  society,  who  literally  eat 
bread  "  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces,"  and  have  all 
their  time  occupied  in  providing  for  the  day  that 
is  passing  over  them,  cannot  indeed  believe,  other 
wise  than  implicitly,  in  the  Being  and  attributes  of 
God,  and  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  ;  and  if  they  fulfil  the  duties  which  this 
belief  prescribes  to  them,  their  faith  will  be  accep 
ted  by  that  gracious  Master,  who  doth  not  reap 
where  he  hath  not  sown,  nor  gather  where  he  hath 
not  strewed.  The  case,  however,  of  him,  who 
hath  undertaken  to  be  a  teacher  of  religion,  is 
very  different.  He  must  be  ready  not  only  to  "  give 
an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  him  the  rea 
son  of  the  hope  that  is  in  himself,"  but  also  to  en 
able  those  who  are  committed  to  his  pastoral  care 
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to  do  the  same  thing;  and  at  all  events  to  be  able 
himself,  "  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to 
convince  the  gainsayers," 

The  gainsayers,  who  call  in  question  the  Being 
and  attributes  of  God,  can  be  convinced  only  by 
arguments  deduced  from  the  acknowledged  pheno 
mena  of  nature ;  and  surely,  whatever  knowledge 
of  the  Supreme  Being  we  may  obtain  by  such  means, 
may  with  propriety  be  called  Natural  Theology, 
as  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  such  duties  as  ap 
pear  to  result  from  the  relation  in  which  we  stand 
to  our  Creator  and  Preserver  may  be  called  natu 
ral  religion;  and  this  theology  ought  to  be  careful 
ly  and  cautiously  studied  by  the  young  divine,  be 
fore  he  enter  on  the  critical  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures. 

To  enable  him,  however,  to  study  natural  theo 
logy  with  success,  he  must  previously,  by  reading, 
and  still  more  by  internal  meditation,  make  him 
self  well  acquainted  with  the  intellectual  and  active 
powers  of  his  own  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  with 
the  laws  of  human  thought  and  human  belief — 
more  especially  respecting  the  relation  of  succes 
sive  events  to  each  other,  both  in  the  physical 
and  in  the  moral  world.  In  the  university,  your 
reading  with  this  view  was  principally  confined  to 
the  works  of  Aristotle  ;  but  beautiful  as  the  ar 
rangement  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  is,  in  physics  he  is 
no  safe  guide  ;  and  even  his  logic  and  metaphy 
sics  afford  but  little  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  other 
studies.  You  will  therefore  do  well  to  continue  your 
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acquaintance  with  the  modern  philosophers,  whose 
writings  I  recommended  to  you,*  always  revolving 
in  your  own  mind  the  positions  which  they  wish  to 

*  These  were  the  Philosophical  Works  of  BACON  ;  LOCKE'S 
Essay  concerning  the  Human  Understanding ;  the  same  Au 
thor's  THOUGHTS  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding  in  the 
search  of  Truth  ;  BERKELEY'S  Principles  of  Human  Know 
ledge  ;  HARTLEY'S  Observations  on  Man  ;  REID'S  Essays  on 
the  Intellectual  and  Active  Powers  of  Man  ;  STEWART'S  Ele 
ments  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mitid  ;  An  Inquiry  in 
to  the  ideas  of  SPACE,  TIME,  IMMENSITY,  and  ETERNITY,  by 
EDMUND  LAW,  M.  A.  then  Fellow  of  Christ  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge,  and  afterwards  BISHOP  of  CARLISLE  ;  and  a  small 
compendium  of  metaphysical  science  published  in  the  Encyclo 
pedia  Britannica. 

Should  the  reader  be  surprised  at  my  recommending  to  my 
son  the  study  of  such  works  as  BERKELEY'S  Principles  of  Hu 
man  Knowledge,  and  HARTLEY'S  Observations,  $c.  I  must 
beg  him  to  reflect,  that  no  man  can  be  master  of  any  controver 
ted  question,  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  the  truth,  without 
studying  the  ablest  works  on  both  sides  of  that  question.  Ber 
keley's  principles,  though  fanciful,  are  perfectly  harmless,  and 
could  never  have  been  confounded  with  Hume's,  had  due  pains 
been  taken  to  understand  both  authors.  Hartley's  attempt  to 
account  for  sensations  by  vibrations,  and  for  ideas  by  vibrati- 
uncles,  in  the  brain,  is  ridiculously  absurd ;  but  the  inferences 
which  he  draws  from  what,  after  Locke,  he  calls  the  associa 
tion  of  ideas,  and  which  by  a  later  writer  has  been  called,  per 
haps  more  properly,  the  law  of  suggestion,  are  entitled  to  great 
attention.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  these  works,  which  is  not  well  calculated  to  compel  the 
reader  to  attend  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  if  I  may 
use  such  an  expression,  and  to  think  for  himself;  and  this  is 
the  greatest  benefit  to  be  derived  by  any  one  from  philosophi 
cal  treatises  on  human  nature,  or  what  is  now  called  the  Phi 
losophy  of  the  Unman  Mind. 

l 
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establish,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  support 
them  ;  never  admitting  any  thing  on  mere  philoso 
phical  authority,  however  high,  unless  supported 
by  reasoning  perfectly  intelligible  to  yourself  and 
convincing  to  your  own  judgment ;  nor  rashly  re 
jecting  any  thing,  till  you  have  again  arid  again 
considered  it,  merely  because  you  find  some  difficul 
ty  in  comprehending  the  evidence  on  which  it  is 
said  to  rest.  When  you  have  completed  these  pre 
vious  studies,  you  may  with  advantage  enter  on 
the  study  of  Natural  Theology  ;  and  it  shall  be 
my  endeavour  to  direct  you  in  the  prosecution  of 
it  in  some  future  letter. 
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LETTER  III. 

REMARKS    ON    SOME   CELEBRATED    SYSTEMS    OF 
NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 


So  much  has  been  written  on  Natural  Theology, 
that  it  would  require  almost  a  whole  life  to  read 
one-half  of  the  treatises  on  this  important  subject. 
Such  extensive  reading,  however,  is  by  no  means 
necessary ;  for  the  great  object  of  the  study  is  to 
teach  the  young  divine  to  deduce  for  himself,  from 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  that  which  "  may  be 
known  of  God,"  and  which  we  are  assured  is  mani 
fest  in  these  phenomena  ;  "  for  the  invisible  things 
of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  !"  A  few  stan 
dard  works,  as  guides  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
study,  are,  I  think,  all  that  you  have  occasion  to  pe 
ruse  ;  and  by  much  the  most  valuable  of  these,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  are  Paley's  Natural  Theo 
logy,  Bentley's  Sermons,  being  the  first  set  preached 
at  Boyle's  Lecture ;  Dr  Clarke's  Demonstration 
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of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God ;  Archbishop 
King's  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  translated  by 
Bishop  Law,  and  Wollaston's  Religion  of  Nature 
Delineated.  All  these  are  indeed  worthy  of  the 
most  attentive  perusal,  though  not  perhaps  exactly 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  published,  but  con 
cluding  with  Dr  Paley's  admirable  work. 

Dr  Clarke's  propositions  being,  I  think,  more 
scientifically  arranged  than  Mr  Wollaston's,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  study  the  various  questions  which 
occur  when  inquiring  into  the  evidence  for  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  God,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  treated  in  his  far-famed  demonstra 
tion  ;  and  when  his  reasoning  appears  inconclu 
sive,  or  difficult  to  be  understood,  which  you  will 
frequently  find  it  to  be,  you  may  consult  King  or 
Wollaston  on  the  same  point,  and  above  all  the 
unbiassed  meditation  of  your  own  mind. 

That  Dr  Clarke  was  a  very  great  man  no  one  will 
deny  ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted, 
that,  in  his  three  first  propositions,  he  has  very  clear 
ly  demonstrated  that  there  is  one  unchangeable  and 
Independent  Being,  which  has  existed  from  all  eter 
nity,  and  must  be  self-existent,  or,  as  he  chooses  to 
express  it,  necessarily  existent.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
introduced  into  these  simple  demonstrations,  use 
less,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  unintelligible  discus 
sions  on  the  nature  of  eternity  and  immensity,  as 
well  as  on  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  God.  His 
notions  on  these  subjects  have  been  keenly  contro 
verted  by  a  variety  of  able  writers,  but  by  none 
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more  successfully  than  by  Dr  Edmund  Law,  lately 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  has,  to  my  entire  conviction, 
proved  them  to  be  either  unintelligible  or  erroneous ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  on  that  account  that  I  recommend 
ed  to  you  that  prelate's  inquiry  into  the  ideas  of 
space,  time,  and  immensity,  &c. 

In  his  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  proposition,  Dr 
Clarke  clearly  proves  that,  though  the  substance 
or  essence  of  the  self-existent  Being  is  utterly  in 
comprehensible  by  us,  it  yet  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  matter,*  and  that  the  self-existent  Being  must 
of  necessity  be  eternal,  infinite,  and  omnipresent ; 
but  unfortunately,  in  his  endeavours  to  show  how 
eternity  and  immensity  was  to  be  conceived,  he  at 
tempts  what  no  human — perhaps  no  created  intel 
lect  can  accomplish  ;  and,  as  the  prelate  already  re 
ferred  to  hath  clearly  shown,  advances  notions  con 
tradictory  and  inconsistent  with  themselves,  such 
as  eternity  already  exhausted,  and  infinite  extension 
not  made  up  of  parts  ! 

In  his  seventh  proposition,  he  endeavours  to  de 
monstrate  that  the  self-existent  Being  can  be  but 
one,  and  that  to  suppose  two  or  more  self-existent 
Beings  is  impossible.  That  the  self-existent  Being 
is  really  ONE,  appears  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 

*  I  think  this  has  been  more  completely  proved  by  Bentley, 
who  doth  not  perplex  either  himself  or  his  readers  with  ob 
scure  discussions  on  the  nature  of  necessary  existence  ;  and  on 
that  account  I  would  advise  you  to  read  Bentley's  eight  sermons 
before  you  enter  on  the  scientific  study  of  Clarke,  King,  and 
Wollaston. 
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bable,  from  the  unity  of  plan  observable  in  the  uni 
verse.  This  has  been  so  perspicuously  proved  by  Dr 
Paley,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  in  any  candid 
mind  ;  but,  as  that  judicious  writer  observes,  the 
whole  argument  proves  nothing  more  than  a  unity 
of  counsel.  Dr  Clarke,  however,  who  had  adopted 
some  notions  respecting  the  Holy  Trinity  not  agree 
able  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  seems  to  have 
thought  that  those  notions  might  be  supported  by 
a  rigid  demonstration  that  the  self-existent  Being 
must,  in  the  strictest  sense,  be  but  one  ;  and  he  at 
tempts  to  demonstrate  this  from  what  he  calls  the 
necessity  of  that  Being's  existence.  But  through  the 
whole  of  his  reasoning,  he  seems  to  forget  that  the 
word  necessity,  from  which  he  deduces  so  much,  has 
two  meanings  ;  and  that  in  both,  it  is  immediately 
applicable  only  to  our  own  thoughts,  or  the  work 
ings  of  our  own  mind. 

From  the  indisputable  fact  that  something  now 
exists,  he  clearly  demonstrates  that  something  must 
have  always  existed,  because  it  is  impossible  that 
any  thing  could  produce  itself,  or  start  into  exist 
ence  without  any  cause.  The  existence  of  at  least 
one  self-existent  Being  is  therefore  said  to  be  ne 
cessary,  because  it  is  a  law  of  human  thought  or 
belief  that  no  effect  can  be  produced  without  a  cause  ;. 
but,  as  I  have  already  observed,  this  necessity  is 
immediately  applicable  only  to  ourselves  ; — we  ne- 
cessarilybelieve,  and  cannot  do  other  wise,  that  every 
event  or  change  is  an  effect,  and  that  every  effect 
must  have  been  produced  by  some  adequate  cause. 
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This  lays  us  under  the  necessity  of  believing  that 
there  is  one  self-existent  and  independent  Being, 
the  original  cause  of  all  the  dependent  beings  that 
now  exist,  or  have  ever  existed ;  but  as  it  has  no 
relation  to  the  mode  of  that  Being's  existence,  it 
lays  us  under  no  necessity,  on  the  one  hand,  of  be 
lieving  that  there  are  more  self-existent  beings  than 
one,  or,  on  the  other,  of  denying  the  possibility  of 
there  being  more  than  one  such  being. 

But  the  Doctor  uses  the  word  necessity  as  denot 
ing  something  which  distinguishes  the  self-existent 
Being  from  all  other  beings,  and  renders  it  utterly 
impossible  that  such  a  Being  could  ever  have  had  a 
beginning  or  can  ever  have  an  end  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt — indeed  I  am  certain  that  this  is  true.  When 
we  look  into  a  watch  or  any  other  machine,  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  believing  that  it  proceeded 
from  an  intelligent  cause,  that  it  could  neither  have 
produced  itself,  nor  been  produced  by  a  cause  desti 
tute  of  intelligence  ;  and  could  we  look  as  nar 
rowly,  which  no  created  intelligence  can  do,  into 
the  nature  of  the  self-existent  Being,  as  we  can  look 
into  a  watch,  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  should  per 
ceive  in  that  nature  something  which  renders  the 
non-existence  of  the  self- existent  Being  utterly  im 
possible.  His  existence  therefore  is  necessary ;  but 
I  do  not  perceive  why  there  can  be  but  one  Being 
that  has  in  its  nature  something  that  renders  its 
non-existence  absolutely  impossible. 

To  make  good  his  position,  Dr  Clarke  is  obliged 
to  consider  necessity  as  the  formal  cause  of  the  ex- 
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istence  of  the  Deity,  and  as  something  that  operates 
in  a  manner  so  simple,  that  it  cannot  be  the  formal 
cause  of  two  self-existent  beings,  whether  of  the 
same  kind  or  not ;  but  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
great  author,  either  what  he  calls  necessity  is  some 
agent  prior  to  the  self-existent  Being,  which  pre 
vents  him  from  being  in  any  respect  otherwise  than 
he  is,  or  the  word  necessity  has  no  conceivable  mean 
ing.  An  agent  prior  to  the  self-existent  Being,  and 
in  any  respect  controlling  that  Being,  would  render 
him  dependent,  arid  therefore  not  unchangeable  or 
self-existent.  That  agent  would  indeed  be  himself 
superior  to  the  Being  hitherto  called  self-existent, 
and  the  question  would  recur, — "  What  is  the  for 
mal  cause  of  the  new  agent's  existence  ?" 

Mr  Wollaston  likewise  has  attempted  to  prove 
the  utter  impossibility  of  two  or  more  self-exist 
ing  beings  ;  but  he  has  as  completely  failed  as  Dr 
Clarke.  Having,  in  his  five  first  propositions,  suf 
ficiently  demonstrated,  that  where  there  is  a  subor 
dination  of  causes  and  effects,  there  must  necessa 
rily  be  a  cause  in  nature  prior  to  the  rest,  uncaus 
ed;  that  such  a  Cause  or  Being  must  be  indepen 
dent  and  self -existent,  or,  in  other  words,  that  his 
nature  is  such  that  he  cannot  but  be ;  that  such  a 
being  must  be  not  only  eternal,  but  infinite,  or,  as 
in  the  course  of  his  demonstration  he  more  proper 
ly  expresses  it,  that  his  presence  (whatever  the  man 
ner  of  it  is)  must  be  every  where  ;  that  such  a  be 
ing  is  above  all  things  that  fall  under  our  cogniz 
ance  :  and  that,  therefore,  the  manner  of  his  exist- 
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ence  is  above  all  our  conceptions  :  Having,  I  say, 
sufficiently  demonstrated  all  this,  he  proceeds  to 
prove,  in  his  sixth  proposition,  that  this  self-exist 
ent  Being  exists  inamannerthat  is  perfect;  and  from 
this  perfection  of  existence,  he  infers  that  there  can 
be  but  one  such  being ;  for,  says  he,  "  his  manner 
of  existence  being  perfect  and  illimited,  that  man 
ner  of  being  (if  I  may  speak  so)  is  exhausted  by 
him,  or  belongs  solely  to  him.  If  any  other  could 
partake  with  him  in  it  he  must  want  what  that 
other  had ;  be  deficient  and  limited.  Infinite  and 
illimited  inclose  all.  If  there  could  be  two  beings, 
each  by  himself  absolutely  perfect,  they  must  be  ei 
ther  of  the  same  or  of  different  natures.  Of  the 
same  they  cannot  be  ;  because  thus,  both  being  in 
finite,  their  existence  would  be  coincident ;  that  is, 
they  would  be  the  same  or  one.  Nor  can  they  be  of 
different  natures  ;  because,  if  their  natures  were  op 
posite  or  contrary,  the  one  to  the  other,  being  equal, 
(infinite  both,  and  everywhere  meeting  the  one  with 
the  other,)  the  one  would  just  destroy,  or  be  the  ne 
gation  of  the  other ;  and  if  they  are  supposed  to  be 
only  different,  not  opposite,  then  if  they  differ,  as 
disparates,  there  must  be  some  genus  above  them, 
which  cannot  be  :  and  however  they  differ,  they  can 
only  be  said  at  most  to  be  beings  perfect  in  their 
respective  hinds.  But  this  is  not  to  be  absolutely 
perfect ;  it  is  only  to  be  perfect  in  this  or  that  re 
spect  ;  and  to  be  only  thus  implies  imperfection  in 
other  respects." 

Mr  Wollaston  was  unquestionably  a  learned  and 
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ingenious  man  ;  and  I  have  always  looked  on  his 
work  as  a  very  useful  one  ;  but  it  is  far  indeed 
from  perfection,  notwithstanding  the  learning  with 
which,  in  his  notes,  he  bolsters  up  truths  which  ap 
pear  to  be  almost  self-evident.  The  necessary 
unity  of  the  self-existent  Being  is  not  one  of  those 
truths  ;  nor  will  this  reasoning— if  it  deserves  to  be 
called  reasoning — establish  that  truth,  (for  I  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  a  truth,)  nor  be  sufficient,  as 
the  author  imagines,  to  ruin  the  Manichean  cause,  if 
there  be  any  person  in  this  age  who  patronizes  that 
cause. 

His  first  argument  for  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  Divine  unity,  is,  that  "  the  manner  of  God's 
existence  being  perfect  and  illimited,  that  manner 
of  being  is  exhausted  by  him  ;"  but  he  hath  not 
told  us,  and  I  for  one  cannot  conceive,  what  is  meant 
by  a  perfect  manner  of  existence.  Considered  in 
the  abstract,  existence  seems  to  admit  of  no  degrees, 
there  being  no  gradations  between  nonentity  and 
entity.  But  the  author  seems  immediately  to  shift 
his  ground,  and  to  consider  the  perfection  of  the 
self-existent  Being  as  not  predicable  of  his  existence., 
but  of  his  attributes  ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  the  perfection 
of  such  a  being  is  illimited,  and  therefore  must  be 
long  solely  to  him  ;  for  if  any  other  could  partake 
with  him  in  it,  he  must  want  what  that  other  had, 
and  be  deficient  and  limited. "  Why  so,  you  will 
ask  ?  There  is  surely  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  two 
beings  possessed  each  of  all  possible  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  without  either  of  them  depriving  the 
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other  of  any  of  these  perfections,  or  in  the  smallest 
degree  diminishing  them.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Leibnitz  were  contemporaries,  and  they  were  both 
great  philosophers  ;  but  did  the  science  of  the  one 
destroy  or  even  diminish  that  of  the  other  ?  or, 
could  this  be  supposed,  though  the  science  of  each 
had  been  infinite,  or,  as  our  author  expresses  it, 
illimited?    Were  indeed  two  self-existent  beings, 
possessed  of  equal  power,  to  be  prone,  the  one  to  all 
good,  and  the  other  to  all  evil,  they  would  I  con 
fess  destroy  each  other,  or  at  least  prevent  each 
other  from  doing  either  good  or  evil ;  but  surely 
neither  our  author,  nor  any  of  his  admirers,  ever 
supposed  that  a  being  perpetually  prone  to  evil 
could  exist  in  what  he  calls  a  perfect  manner.  Be 
sides,  we  know  from  experience,  a  much  safer  guide 
than  metaphysical  hypotheses,  that  though  there 
is  both  good  and  evil  in  this  world,  the  good  greatly 
predominates,*  which  could  not  possibly  be  the  case, 
were  there  two  self-existent  and  Almighty  Beings, 
the  one  prone  to  good  and  the  other  equally  prone 
to  evil. 

But,  says  Mr  Wollaston,  "  If  there  could  be  two 
beings,  each  by  himself  absolutely  perfect,  they 
must  be  either  of  the  same  or  different  natures. 
Of  the  same  they  cannot  be ;  because  then,  (loth 
being  infinite)  their  existence  would  be  coincident ; 
that  is,  they  would  both  be  "  the  same  or  one." 
This  argument  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 

*  See  this  completely  proved  in  King's  Origin  of  Evil,  and 
Paley's  Natural  Theology. 
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the  substance  of  the  self-existent  Being  is  diffused 
through  the  whole  universe,  a  supposition  than 
which  none  was  ever  fraught  with  more  numerous 
or  gross  absurdities,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by 
Dr  Law  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space, 
Time,  Immensity,  and  Eternity,  and  in  his  notes 
on  King's  Origin  of  Evil.  To  these  works  I  there 
fore  refer  you  ;  but  as  it  has  been  said  that  we 
cannot  conceive  a  Being  which  is  not  more  or  less 
extended,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the 
words  more  or  less  are  what  has  misled  many  on 
this  subject,  and  induced  them  to  conceive  that  a 
Being,  of  which  extension  cannot  be  predicated,  is 
like  a  mathematical  point,  which,  though  not  ex 
tended  itself,  is  the  commencement  of  extension. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  a  sentient  and  intellec 
tual  Being,  considered  by  itself,  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  extension  or  inextension  ;  for  a  sensa 
tion  is  neither  long  nor  short,  nor  a.  judgment  either 
broad  or  deep.  It  is  merely  from  our  being  con 
stantly  conversant  with  bodies,  which  are  all  ex 
tended,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  break  the  deep- 
rooted  association  in  our  own  minds  of  the  idea  of 
existence  with  that  of  extension ;  but  were  we  com 
pletely  destitute  of  the  power  of  locomotion,  and 
had  no  other  senses  than  those  of  hearing  and  smel 
ling  (I  believe  I  might  safely  add  vision,)*  what 

*  Taste  might  certainly  be  added,  and  perhaps  even  that 
feeling  which  is  excited  by  touch ;  but  I  have  said  all  that  I 
can  say  on  this  subject  in  the  Tract  with  which  you  are  well  ac 
quainted,  and  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that,  if  destitute 
C 
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possible  idea  could  we  form  of  extension  ?  Yet 
even  in  that  state,  if  we  possessed  the  power  of  con 
sciousness,  which  is  indeed  inseparable  from  sen 
sation,  we  would  indisputably  be  conscious  of  our 
own  existence,  without  ever  dreaming  of  extension. 

Our  author's  argument  for  the  impossibility  of 
two  self-existent  and  perfect  Beings,  because,  "  if 
they  differed,  as  disparates,  there  must  be  some 
genus  above  them,  which  is  impossible,"  is  perfect 
trifling — unworthy  of  him  and  unworthy  of  an  an 
swer.  The  words,  classes,  orders,  genera,  and 
species,  are,  in  natural  history,  mere  terms  of  art, 
comprehending  each  a  certain  number  of  animals  in 
some  respects  similar  to  each  other,  without  imply 
ing  the  superiority  of  the  genus  to  all  the  species 
included  in  it,  or  the  superiority  of  any  individual 
of  the  species  to  all  the  other  individuals  of  that 
species.  They  are  terms  invented  to  shorten  what 
would  be  otherwise  interminable,  the  description 
and  history  of  every  individual. 

Although  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  show  the 
futility  of  the  attempts  of  such  eminent  men  as 
Clarke  and  Wollaston  to  demonstrate  that  there  can 
be  btit  one  self- existent  Being,  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  believe,  as  firmly  as  they  did,  in  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  Nature.  We  can  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  one  uncaused  Being,  from  the  pheno 
mena  of  the  universe  ;  but  from  these  phenomena 
no  proof  can  be  brought  for  the  existence  of  more 

of  the  power  of  locomotion,  we  never  from  our  five  senses  could 
have  acquired  the  idea  of  extension. 
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than  one  such  Being  ;  whilst  the  uniformity  of  plan 
observable  in  the  whole,  renders  it,  as  Dr  Paley  ob 
serves,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  there 
are  more  than  one.  It  would  be  irrational  there 
fore  to  acknowledge  more  than  one  ;  for  though 
there  had  been  twenty,  we  could  not,  by  the  light 
of  nature,  have  traced  our  relation  as  creatures  to 
more  than  one  of  them  as  our  Creator  and  Preser 
ver,  and  therefore  the  rest  of  the  number  could  have 
been  no  gods  to  us. 

In  his  eighth  proposition  Dr  Clarke  demonstrates 
that  the  self-existent  and  original  cause  of  all  things 
must  be  an  intelligent  Being ;  and  here  he  abandons 
his  "  high  priori  road, "  and  draws  his  proofs  a 
posteriori  from  the  evident  marks  of  wisdom  and 
design  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  disquisitions  in  his 
work ;  but  the  subject  is  treated  more  fully,  and 
perhaps  more  perspicuously,  by  Dr  Paley. 

That  the  self-existent  Cause  of  all  things  is  a  free 
agent,  endued  with  liberty  and  choice,  is  very  ably 
proved  in  his  ninth  proposition,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  a  necessary  agent  is  in  fact  no  agent  at  all,  but 
a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  another.  On  this 
subject  King's  Origin  of  Evil  deserves  to  be  read 
with  peculiar  attention,  and  likewise  Cudworth's 
Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe. 

That  the  self-existent  Cause  of  all  things  is  pos 
sessed  of  infinite  or  Almighty  power  is  the  truth 
demonstrated  in  the  tenth  proposition  ;  and  the 
only  question  of  any  difficulty  is,  to  what  is  such 
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power  equal  ?  Our  author  replies,  that  it  is  equal  to 
every  thing  which  involves  not  a  contradiction.  No 
power  can  make  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be,  or  to  be  active  and  inert  at  the  same  individual 
instant,  but  can  Almighty  power  call  any  thing 
into  existence ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  creation,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  possible  ?  Our  author 
shows  clearly  that  it  involves  no  contradiction, 
though  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  done.  To  say 
that  nothing-  can  be  made  something,  or  formed  into 
any  particular  shape,  would  indeed  be  a  contradic 
tion  ;  for  it  implies  that  a  substance  may  be  and 
not  be  at  the  same  instant  of  time  ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  owing  to  the  very  improper,  though  common, 
expression — that  "  God  made  all  things  out  of  no 
thing,  "  that  in  every  age  so  many  men  of  science 
have  been  unwilling  to  admit  of  Creation  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful,  whether  any  of  the  phi 
losophers  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome  admitted  of 
Creation  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  under 
stood  by  Christians  ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  ma 
ny  of  them,  who  were  not  Atheists,  believed  that  mat 
ter  had  been  of  eternal  existence ;  though  they  all 
admitted  (I  mean  all  who  were  not  Atheists  or  Pan 
theists)  that  the  world  cannot  have  existed  in  its 
present  state  from  all  eternity,  and  this  naturally 
led  them  to  inquire  by  what  power  it  had  been 
brought  into  its  present  state ;  as  that  inquiry  as 
naturally  conducted  them  to  at  least  one  all-power 
ful  Mind,  which  they  acknowledged  to  be  of  eternal 
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existence,  as  well  as  matter,  and  which  they  consider 
ed  as  a  God.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  prove 
that  a  succession  of  motions  must  have  originally 
proceeded  from  a  first  mover — himself  eternal  and 
immoveable  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  medium  by 
which  we  can  demonstrate  that  the  atoms  of  matter 
may  not  have  existed  from  all  eternity.  Dr  Clarke 
attempts  it  from  his  formal  cause  necessity,*  which, 
as  it  operates,  according  to  him,  every  where  alike, 
would  have  made  matter,  were  it  the  formal  cause 
of  its  existence,  infinite  without  the  smallest  inter 
stices  among  the  atoms,  thus  rendering  the  whole 
corporeal  universe  one  solid  mass  ten  times  denser 
than  gold. 

This  doctrine  of  necessity  being  a  formal  cause 
of  existence,  if  not  absolutely  unintelligible,  is  cer 
tainly  fraught  with  the  most  absurd  consequences  ; 
but  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  it ;  for 
as  it  indisputably  implies  no  contradiction  that  Al 
mighty  power  may  create  both  matter  and  minds  of 
different  degrees  of  perfection,  we  Christians  may 
surely  believe  on  the  testimony  of  God  himself,  that 
he  hath  done  both  ;  that  he  commanded,  and  the 
universe  started  into  being.  You  will  indeed  find, 
in  Bentley's  second  sermon,  a  very  satisfactory 
proof,  if  not  an  absolute  demonstration,  that  God  is 
daily  creating  minds,  of  which  the  creation  is  at 
least  as  difficult  to  be  conceived  as  the  creation  of 
matter  ;  and  if  so,  why  should  any  one  hesitate  to 

*  Here,  as  elsewhere,    Mr    Wollaston  seems  to  have  trodo 
in  Dr  Clarke's  footsteps. 
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admit  the  creation  of  matter  ?  Dr  Clarke's  eleventh 
proposition — That  the  supreme  Cause  and  Author 
of  all  things  must  of  necessity  be  infinitely  wise, — af 
firms  a  truth  which  follows  evidently  from  those 
which  had  been  formerly  demonstrated.  The  author 
however  illustrates  it  well,  and  for  once  employs  the 
argument  a  priori  properly,  adding,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  proof  a  posteriori  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  God  is  no  less  strong  and  undeniable.  This  ar 
gument,  as  he  observes,  has  been  often  and  strongly 
urged  by  many  authors,  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
times,  to  the  everlasting  shame  and  confusion  of 
Atheists  ;  but  I  think  there  is  not  one  of  those  to 
whom  he  refers,  that  can  be  compared,  for  perspi 
cuity  and  force  of  argument,  with  himself  or  with 
Dr  Paley. 

Dr  Clarke's  proof  that  the  supreme  Cause  and 
Author  of  all  things  must  of  necessity  be  a  being  of 
infinite  goodness,  justice,  and  truth,  and  all  other 
moral  perfections;  such  as  become  the  supreme 
Governor  and  Judge  of  the  world,  is  certainly  well 
worth  the  most  attentive  perusal ;  but  it  proceeds 
on  a  notion  respecting  the  obligation  of  morality, 
which  is  not  easily  understood,  nor,  I  think,  likely 
to  be  generally  admitted.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
consider  it  afterwards ;  but  in  the  meantime  you  will 
do  well  to  study  the  proofs  of  the  moral  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being  which  are  given  by  Dr  Law 
in  his  notes  and  remarks  on  Chapter  I.  Section  3, 
of  King's  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil ;  and  indeed 
his  demonstration  of  the  existence  and  of  all  the 
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attributes  of  God,  as  it  is  given  in  these  notes,  is 
perhaps  the  most  perspicuous  and  conclusive,  as 
well  as  the  most  concise,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
English  language.  All  the  moral  attributes  he 
resolves  into  goodness  and  disinterested  benevo 
lence  ;  for  as  every  intelligent  and  free  agent  acts 
from  some  motive,  and  as  a  self-existent  and  all- 
perfect  Being  can  be  influenced  by  no  selfish  mo 
tive,  God's  object,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in 
creating  the  world  must  have  been  the  diffusion  of 
happiness — at  least  I  can  conceive  no  other.  Nor 
let  any  one  suppose  that  this  view  of  the  Divine 
Nature  is  calculated  to  remove  from  the  wicked  the 
dread  of  future  punishment ;  for  the  very  benevo 
lence  of  God,which  extends  to  all  sentient  creatures 
without  partiality  to  one  more  than  another,  ren 
ders  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  absolutely  ne 
cessary  as  one  of  the  means  which  alone  can  pro 
duce  the  happiness  of  the  whole.  Free  agents  can 
be  influenced  only  by  the  prospect  of  reward  or 
the  dread  of  punishment ;  and  as  punishment  is  in 
flicted  either  for  the  reformation  of  the  offender  or 
as  a  warning  to  the  comparatively  innocent,  or  for 
both  these  ends,  it  necessarily  results  from  that  be 
nevolence  which  comprehends  the  whole  creation. 

The  demonstration  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God 
is  the  twelfth  and  last  proposition  of  the  far-famed 
work  of  Dr  Clarke  on  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects ;  but  surely  that  work  would  have  been 
more  perfect,  if  it  had  contained  a  demonstration  of 
the  providence  of  God,  or  his  perpetual  govern- 
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ment  of  the  world.  This  the  learned  author  pro 
bably  considered  as  being  included  in  his  demon 
strations  of  the  attributes  ;  and  with  this  the 
very  attentive  and  reflecting  reader  may  indeed  be 
satisfied.  There  are  however  so  many  apparent 
anomalies  in  the  administration  of  providence,  espe 
cially  of  a  particular  providence,  and  such  difficul 
ties  in  conceiving  how  a  particular  providence  can 
be  administered  without  encroaching  on  the  free 
agency  of  man,  that  the  question  ought  surely  to 
have  been  discussed  at  large  in  a  separate  proposi 
tion.  This  has  been  done  by  Mr  WoUaston,  in  a 
manner  which  to  me  appears  very  satisfactory  ;  but 
Dr  Law,  in  his  notes  on  King's  Origin  of  Evil, 
objects  to  Mr  Wollaston's  mode  of  treating  this 
important  subject,  as  giving  countenance  to  the 
pre-established  harmony  of  Leibnitz,  which  he  thinks 
inconsistent  with  the  ends  of  religion. 

I  have  not  the  works  of  Leibnitz  by  me,  and  it 
is  a  long  time  since  I  looked  into  them  ;  but  I  see 
no  inconsistency  in  Wollaston's  illustration  of  the 
pre-established  harmony,  provided  it  be  allowed, 
as  it  is  by  King  and  Law,  that  God  has  from  all 
eternity  known  every  thought  and  action  of  all  the 
free  agents  whom  he  has  created  or  ever  will  create. 
Hoiv  he  can  have  known  all  this  we  cannot  indeed 
conceive  ;  but  neither  can  we  conceive  how  he 
knows  the  things  which  are  present,  since  our  modes 
of  knowledge  can  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  a 
Being  who  has  neither  body,  parts,  nor  passions. 
You  will  do  well  however  to  consult  both  Wollas- 
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ton  and  King,  together  with  the  most  eminent  au 
thors  referred  to  by  both,  *  and  judge  for  yourself, 
without  suffering  your  judgment  to  be  biassed  in 
the  smallest  degree  by  what  you  know  to  be  my 
opinion. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that,  though  there 
never  was,  nor  probably  ever  could  have  been,  a  sys 
tem  of  pure  religion  excogitated  by  the  uninspired 
mind  of  man  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  na 
ture,  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  may  yet 
be  easily  demonstrated  from  these  phenomena.  Be 
tween  discovering  a  system  of  unknown  truths,  and 
comprehending  the  evidence  on  which  such  truths, 
when  they  come  to  be  talked  of,  may  be  shown  to 
rest,  there  is  an  obvious  and  immense  difference,  f 
Every  school-boy,  of  ordinary  mental  endowments, 
may  be  easily  taught  to  demonstrate  the  47th  pro 
position  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  elements  ;  but 
it  doth  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  intellect  of  eve 
ry  school-boy,  or  even  of  every  mathematical  pro- 

*  In  Bishop  Warburton's  Sermon  on  the  first  public  fast  day 
after  the  Calamity  of  Lisbon,  1755,,  you  will  find  a  very  satis 
factory  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-established  harmony, 
as  illustrated  by  Wollaston,  is  far  indeed  from  being  inconsist 
ent  with  the  practice  of  piety. 

t  "  Native  and  original  truth  is  not  so  easily  wrought  out 
of  the  mine  as  we,  who  have  it  delivered  ready  dug  and  fa 
shioned  into  our  hands,  are  apt  to  imagine.  And  how  often, 
at  fifty  or  threescore  years'  old,  are  thinking  men  told  what 
they  wonder  they  could  miss  thinking  of,  which  yet  their  own 
contemplations  did  not,  and  possibly  never  would  have  helped 
them  to." — Locke's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 
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fessor,  is  equal  to  that  of  Pythagoras.  The  differ 
ence  between  discovering  the  existence  of  God  from 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  being  able,  after  God 
is  talked  of,  to  prove  his  existence  from  these  phe 
nomena,  is  so  well  expressed  by  Cicero  after  Aris 
totle,  that  with  his  words  I  shall  conclude  this  let 
ter,  after  exhorting  you,  when  you  have  done  with 
BENTLEY  and  CLARKE,  and  KING,  and  WOL- 
LASTON,  to  read  PALEY'S  Natural  Theology  with 
out  interruption.  * 

Praeclare  Aristoteles,  si  ESSENT,  inquit,  qui  sub 
terra  semper  habitavissent  bonis  et  illustribus  domi- 
ciliis,quse  essent  ornata  signis  atque  picturis,instruc- 
taque  rebus  iis  omnibus, quibus  abundant  ii,  qui  beati 
putantur,  nee  tamen  exissent  unquam  supra  terro- 
rem  ;  accepissent  autem  FAMA  et  AUDITIONS  esse 
quoddam  numen,  et  vim  deorum :  deinde  aliquo  tern- 
pore  patefactis  terrae  faucibus,  ex  illis  abditis  sedibus 
evadere  in  haec  loca,  quae  nos  incolimus,  atque  exire 
potuissent :  cum  repente  terram  et  maria,  ccelumque 
vidissent ;  nubium  magnitudinem,  ventorumque  vim 
cognovissent,  adspexissentque  solem,  ej usque  turn 
magnitudinem,  pulchritudinemque  turn  etiam  effici- 

*  It  will  likewise  be  of  great  advantage  to  study,  especial 
ly  in  M osheim's  Latin  version,  Cudworth's  intellectual  system 
of  the  universe,  where  you  will  find  every  species  of  ancient 
atheism,  into  which,  as  a  mine,  the  moderns  have  digged  for 
their  systems,  completely  exposed  in  all  its  nakedness.  The 
study  of  this  great  work,  however,  may  be  postponed  till  you 
have  made  yourself  more  completely  master  of  the  Christian 
system. 
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entiam  cognovissent,  quod  is  diem  efficeret,  toto  coelo 
luce  diffusa  :  cum  autem  terras  nox  opacasset,  turn 
coelum  totum  cernerent  astris  dis  tine  turn,  et  orna- 
tum  lunseque  luminum  varietatem,  turn  crescentis 
turn  senescentis,  eorumque  omnium  ortus  et  occasus, 
atque  in  omni  aeternitate  ratos,  immutabileisque 
cursus  ;  hsec  cum  viderent,  profecto  et  esse  Deos,  et 
haec  tanta  opera  deorum  esse,  arbitrarentur. — De 
Nat.  Deorum,  Lib.  II.  Cap.  37. 
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LETTER  IV. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  NATURAL  RELI 
GION,  AND  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  THEORIES  OF 
MORAL  OBLIGATION. 


HAVING,  in  the  preceding  Letter, shown  by  what 
means  you  may  make  yourself  acquainted  with  such 
truths  as  can  be  inferred,  concerning  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God,  from  the  phenomena  of  Na 
ture,  I  proceed  now  to  inquire  what  duties  may  be 
proved  to  be  obligatory  on  mankind  from  their  na 
tural  relation  to  each  other  as  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  Him  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  uni 
verse.  The  subject  of  my  last  letter  was,  in  pro 
priety  of  language,  natural  THEOLOGY,  as  the  sub 
ject  of  this  will  be  natural  RELIGION. 

We  cannot  here  take  either  Dr  Clarke  or  Mr 
Wollaston  for  our  guide,  though  the  works  of  both 
deserve  to  be  read,  for  they  place  moral  obligation 
on  a  foundation  different  from  the  will  of  God,  as 
Cudworth  and  many  other  eminent  divines  had 
done  before  them,  and  as  Dr  Price  and  others  have 
done  since.  All  these  authors,  indeed,  agree,  that 
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it  is  the  will  of  God  that  mankind  should  practise 
virtue,  and  that  he  will  reward  those  who  are  obe 
dient,  and  punish  those  who  are  not ;  but,  accord 
ing  to  them,  the  obligation  to  the  practice  of  virtue 
arises  not  from  the  will  of  God,  but  from  a  certain 
fitness  or  suitableness  of  things  to  each  other,  con 
sidered  abstractly. 

"  That  there  are," — says  Dr  Clarke,  the  most  per 
spicuous  writer  of  this  school, — "  different  relations 
of  things  one  towards  another,  is  as  certain  as  that 
there  are  different  things  in  the  world.  That  from 
these  different  relations  of  different  things  there 
necessarily  arises  an  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
some  things  to  others,  or  a  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the 
application  of  different  things  or  different  relations 
one  to  another,  is  likewise  as  certain  as  that  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  that  dif 
ferent  things  do  exist.  Farther,  that  there  is  a  fitness 
or  suitableness  of  certain  circumstances  to  certain 
persons,  and  an  unsuitableness  of  others,  founded  in 
the  nature  of  things  and  in  the  qualifications  of  per 
sons,  antecedent  to  will,  and  to  all  arbitrary  or  posi 
tive  appointment  ivhatever,  must  unavoidably  be  ac 
knowledged  by  every  one  who  will  not  affirm  that 
it  is  equally  fit  and  suitable  in  the  nature  and  rea 
son  of  things,  that  an  innocent  being  should  be  ex 
tremely  and  eternally  miserable,  as  that  it  should 
be  free  from  such  misery.  There  is  therefore  such 
a  thing  as  fitness  and  unfitness,  eternally,  necessari 
ly,  and  unchangeably,  in  the  nature  and  reason  of 
things.  Now  what  these  relations  of  things  abso- 
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lutely  and  necessarily  are  in  themselves,  that  also 
they  appear  to  be,  to  the  understanding  of  all  intel 
ligent  beings,  except  those  only  who  understand 
things  to  be  what  they  are  not,  that  is,  whose  un 
derstandings  are  either  very  imperfect  or  very  much 
depraved.  And  by  this  understanding  or  knowledge 
of  the  natural  and  necessary  relations  of  things,  the 
actions  likewise  of  all  intelligent  beings  are  constant 
ly  directed,  unless  their  will  be  corrupted  by  parti 
cular  interest  or  affection,  or  swayed  by  some  un 
reasonable  and  prevailing  lust."  * 

"  This,"  he  says,  "  is  the  true  ground  and  founda 
tion  of  all  morality ;"  and  elsewhere  he  adds,  "  That 
these  eternal  and  necessary  differences  of  things 
make  it  fit  and  reasonable  for  all  rational  creatures 
so  to  act ;  they  cause  it  to  be  their  duty,  or  lay  an 
obligation  upon  them.,  so  to  do  ;  even  separate  from 
the  consideration  of  these  rules  being  the  positive 
will  or  command  of  God ;  and  also  antecedent  to  any 
respect  or  regard,  expectation  or  apprehension,  of 
any  particular,  private  and  personal  advantage  or 
disadvantage,  reward  or  punishment,  either  pre 
sent  or  future,  annexed  either  by  natural  conse 
quence,  or  by  positive  appointment,  to  the  practis 
ing  or  neglecting  of  these  rules,  "f 

Were  morality  practicable  on  this  principle,  were 
mankind  to  be  uniformly  just  and  wise  in  all  their 

*  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  p.  106, 
Tenth  Edition. 

+  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  p.  4,  Tenth 
Edition. 
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dealings  with  each  other,  merely  because  such  con 
duct  is  fit  and  suitable  to  rational  beings,  without 
any  respect  or  regard  had  to  the  will  of  God,  it  is 
self-evident  that  such  morality  could  make  no  part 
of  religion.  But  such  morality  is  not  practicable. 
Fitness  and  suitableness  in  the  abstract  are  words 
to  which  I  can  affix  no  meaning.  Whatever  is  fit 
must  be  fit  for  some  purpose,  and  whatever  is  suit 
able  must  be  suitable  to  some  person  or  persons  in 
certain  circumstances.  Of  this  the  learned  author 
seems  himself  to  have  been  aware  ;  for  when  he 
infers  the  moral  attributes  of  God  from  this  fitness 
of  things  for  each  other,  and  this  suitableness  of 
certain  actions  to  certain  beings,  he  reasons  thus  : 
"  The  supreme  cause  must  in  the  first  place  be 
infinitely  good ;  that  is,  he  must  have  an  unaltera 
ble  disposition  to  do  and  to  communicate  good  or 
happiness  ;  because,  being  himself  necessarily  hap 
py  in  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  his  own  infinite 
perfections,  he  cannot  possibly  have  any  other  mo 
tive  to  make  any  creatures  at  all,  but  only  that  he 
may  communicate  to  them  his  own  perfections,  ac 
cording  to  their  different  capacities,  arising  from 
that  variety  of  natures,  which  it  was  fit  for  infinite 
wisdom  to  produce  ;  and  according  to  their  differ 
ent  improvements,  arising  from  that  liberty  which 
is  essentially  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  intelli 
gent  and  active  beings.  That  he  must  be  infinite 
ly  good  appears  likewise  further  from  hence,  that 
being  necessarily  all-sufficient,  he  must  consequent 
ly  be  infinitely  removed  from  all  malice  and  envy, 
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and  from  all  other  possible  causes  or  temptations 
of  doing  evil ;  which  it  is  evident  can  only  be  the 
effects  of  want  and  weakness,  of  imperfection  or  de 
pravation"  * 

This  reasoning  seems  to  me  a  very  satisfactory 
demonstration  of  the  goodness  or  benevolence  of 
God ;  but  it  is  evident  from  it,  that  no  abstract  no 
tion  of  fitness  is  the  motive  of  God's  beneficent  con 
duct  (if  I  may  dare  to  use  such  an  expression,)  but 
a  desire  wholly  disinterested  to  communicate  hap 
piness  to  other  sentient  and  intelligent  beings.  That 
desire  is  the  obligation,  if  God  can  without  profane- 
ness  be  said  to  be  under  any  obligation,  and  the 
fitness  of  things,  which  was  constituted  by  himself, 
only  shows  the  means  by  which  that  benevolent 
desire  can  be  gratified,  and  the  greatest  portion  of 
happiness  produced  ;  but  this  reasoning  will  not  ap 
ply  to  us,  nor  indeed  wholly  to  any  created  being. 
We  are  necessarily  in  a  great  degree  selfish  from  a 
sense  of  our  dependence  ;  and  with  respect  to  mere 
fitness,  I  think  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
prove  that  it  can  ever  be  fit  for  one  individual  to 
sacrifice  his  own  happiness  for  the  happiness  of  an 
other,  or  even  for  the  happiness  of  the  public,  with 
out  any  respect  or  regard,  expectation  or  appre 
hension,  of  any  particular,  private  advantage  or 
disadvantage,  reward  or  punishment,  either  present 
or  future.  Poverty,  and  want,  and  pain,  are  as  un 
suitable  to  one  mortal  man  as  to  another  ;  and  why 

*  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  p.  107- 
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the  mere  abstract  consideration  of  this,  should  lay 
an  obligation  on  a  poor  man  not  to  relieve  his  wants 
and  distress  by  appropriating  to  himself  some  por 
tion  of  the  goods  of  another,  who  is  rioting  in  afflu 
ence,  I  cannot  conceive,  if  no  regard  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  will  of  God,  nor  to  the  prospect  of  future  re 
wards  or  punishments,  either  to  follow  by  natural 
consequence  or  by  positive  appointment.     It  is,  in 
the  abstract,  as  fit  that  one  man  should  enjoy  abun 
dance  as  another,  for  all  are  by  nature  equally  rela 
ted  as  brethren  to  each  other,  and  to  God  as  his 
creatures.     On  this  principle  I  do  not  indeed  see 
how  it  can  be  the  duty  of  any  criminal  to  submit 
to  punishment,  nor  indeed  of  the  magistrate  to  in 
flict  it;  for  pain  or  death  is  as  unsuitable  to  the  feel 
ings  of  a  guilty  as  of  an  innocent  man. 

If  it  be  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  public,  and  avert  from 
it  all  evil,  and  that  the  punishment  of  criminals  is 
among  the  means  by  which  that  duty  can  be  per 
formed,  this  is  readily  granted  ;  but  the  motive  for 
inflicting  pain  on  the  criminal  is  in  this  case  not 
the  abstract  fitness  of  things,  or  the  suitableness  of 
pain  to  his  feelings,  but  the  desire  of  averting  evil 
from  the  public.  But  why  is  it  the  duty  of  the  ma 
gistrate  to  avert  evil  from  the  public  by  inflicting 
pain  on  a  man,  who,  to  relieve  his  own  pressing 
wants,  and  the  wants  perhaps  of  his  family,  hath 
stole  a  few  pounds  from  an  opulent  neighbour  who 
can  never  miss  them  ?  To  this  question  no  answer, 
I  think,  can  be  given,  but  by  resting  moral  obliga- 
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tiori  on  the  will  of  God,  or  on  the  prospect  of  fu 
ture  personal  happiness  or  misery,  or  on  both  ;  for, 
in  such  cases  as  that  supposed,  to  pronounce  sen 
tence  of  death  on  the  criminal  is  often  extremely 
unsuitable  to  the  feelings  of  the  judge  himself,  who, 
considering  the  matter  abstractedly,  and  without 
regard  to  the  influence  of  example,  may  be  of  opin 
ion  that  the  money  may  be  rendered  as  useful  to 
the  public  at  large  in  the  hands  of  him  who  stole 
it,  as  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  him  from 
whom  it  was  stolen. 

To  Mr  Wollaston's  theory  of  morals  all  the  ob 
jections  may  be  urged  which  lie  against  Clarke's. 
His  theory  is,  that  all  truth  is  right  and  ^falsehood 
wrong ;  and  that  truth  or  falsehood  may  be  expres 
sed  as  well  by  actions  as  by  words.  To  treat  things 
and  persons  as  they  are,  is  to  express  so  much 
moral  truth,  and  to  treat  them  as  they  are  not  is  to 
express  falsehood.  Why  we  are  under  obligation 
always  to  express  truth  by  action  as  well  as  by 
words,  and  never  to  express  falsehood,  he  has  no 
where  assigned  such  a  reason  as  will  come  home 
to  the  business  and  bosom  of  every  free  agent.  He 
says  indeed,*  that 

"  If  there  is  a  supreme  Being,  upon  whom  the 
existence  of  the  world  depends  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  in  it  but  what  God  either  causes,  or  permits  to 
be ;  then  to  own  things  to  be  as  they  are  is  to  own 
what  he  causes,  or  at  least  permits,  to  be  thus  caused 
or  permitted :  and  this  is  to  take  things  as  he  gives 

*  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  Sect.  I.  Prop.  iv.  §  3. 
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them,  or  to  go  into  his  constitution  of  the  world, 
and  to  submit  to  his  will,  revealed  in  the  books  of 
nature.  To  do  this  therefore  must  be  agreeable  to 
his  will ;  and  if  so,  the  contrary  must  be  disagree 
able  to  it ;  and,  since  there  is  a  perfect  rectitude  in 
his  will,  certainly  wrong."  "  I  desire,"  continues 
the  author,  "  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  re 
spect  to  the  actings  of  wicked  men.  I  do  not  say  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  that  what  is  so  done 
by  them,  should  be  so  done  ;  i.  e.  that  they  should 
use  their  liberty  ill;  but  I  say,  when  they  have  done 
this,  and  committed  some  evil,  it  is  agreeable  to  his 
will,  that  we  should  allow  it  to  have  been  committed; 
or  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  his  will,  that  we  should 
deny  it  to  have  been  committed. 

"  As  the  owning  of  things,  in  all  our  conduct, 
to  be  as  they  are,  is  direct  obedience  ;  so  the  con 
trary,  not  to  own  things  to  be  or  to  have  been  that 
are  or  have  been,  or  not  to  be  what  they  are,  is  di 
rect  rebellion  against  him,  who  is  the  Author  of  na 
ture.  For  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  God  indeed 
causes  such  a  thing  to  be,  or  at  least  permits  it,  and 
it  is  ;  or  the  relation  that  lies  between  this  and  that 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  one  may  be  affirmed  of  the 
other,  &c.  this  is  true  :  but  yet  to  ME  it  shall  NOT 
be  so :  I  will  not  endure  it,  or  act  as  if  it  were  so  : 
the  laws  of  nature  are  ill  framed,  nor  will  I  MIND 
them  or  what  follows  from  them :  even  existence 
shall  be  non-existence  when  my  pleasures  require 
it.  Such  an  impious  declaration  as  this  attends 
every  voluntary  infraction  of  truth." 
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I  do  not  perceive  any  important  difference  be 
tween  this  theory  and  Dr  Clarke's.  Warburton  in 
deed  says,  that  Mr  Wollaston  has  deduced  with 
greater  clearness  than  any  before  him,  the  natural 
essential  difference  of  things ;  but  is  this  really  the 
case  ?  I  think  not ;  for  before  we  can  treat  persons 
as  they  are,  we  must  know  the  relations  in  which 
they  stand  to  others,  and  what  has  been  their  con 
duct  in  consequence  of  these  relations,  whether  it 
has  been,  as  Clarke  would  say,  fit  or  unfit,  suitable 
or  unsuitable,  words  which  appear  to  me  to  have  the 
very  same  meaning  with  Wollaston's  truth  or  false 
hood  by  action.  Neither  of  these  writers  has  as 
signed  any  other  obligation  under  which  we  lie,  to 
do  always  what  they  call  fit,  or  true,  or  right,  than 
what  is  laid  on  us  by  our  perception  that  such  con 
duct  is  agreeable  to  the  essential  difference  of  things, 
and  the  consequent  relations  of  different  persons  to 
these  things  and  to  each  other.  They  both  indeed 
incidentally  prove,  that  such  jfit,  and  true,  and  right, 
conduct  must  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  be 
cause  he  made  all  things  and  all  persons  with  their 
several  differences  and  relations ;  but  neither  of 
them  appears  to  have  considered  the  will  of  God 
as  alone  obliging'  us  to  the  practice  of  what  is  fit, 
and  right,  and  true.  Wollaston  seems  to  come 
nearer  to  this  than  Clarke  ;  but  even  he  founds  our 
obligation  to  worship  God  himself  on  our  percep 
tion  of  truth ;  for,  says  he,  *  "  never  to  acknow- 

*  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  Sect.  V.  Prop.  xix.  §  3. 
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ledge  the  enjoyments  and  privileges  we  have  re 
ceived,  and  hold  of  God,  is  in  effect  to  deny  that  we 
receive  them  from  him  ;  not  to  apply  to  him  for 
what  we  want,  is  to  deny  either  our  wants,  or  his 
power  of  helping  us  ;  and  so  on  :  all  contrary  to 
truth." 

The  plain  unlettered  man — indeed  I  think  every 
man  whose  rational  faculties  are  not  perverted  by 
science  falsely  so  called, — will  still  demand  a  reason, 
why  we  are  obliged  to  adhere,  both  in  our  words 
and  actions,  to  truth  on  all  ordinary  occasions ; 
for  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  cases  may 
occur,  in  which  we  may  innocently — nay  in  which 
it  may  be  our  duty  to  deviate  from  it.  Every  young 
student  of  ethics  has  been  taught  that,  if  he  should 
see  a  man  in  a  rage  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand 
ready  to  kill  another,  who  had  fled  in  one  direction, 
he  might  inform  the  resolved  murderer  that  the  ob 
ject  of  his  pursuit  had  fled  in  a  direction  quite  con 
trary — nay  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  give  such 
false  information.  How  comes  falsehood  in  such 
circumstances  to  be  virtue  ?  Mr  Wollaston  would 
perhaps  have  replied,  because,  to  tell  a  murderer 
where  to  find  his  intended  victim,  or  even  not  to  mis 
lead  him  in  his  pursuit,  would  be  to  deviate  from  the 
truth  of  things,  and  to  deny  that  "  the  intention  of 
one  of  the  parties  was  to  murder  the  other."  But 
how  came  this  third  party  to  know  the  intention  of 
either  of  the  other  two  ?  A  man  may  have  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand  without  intending  to  commit 
murder  with  it ;  or  supposing  him  to  have  declared 
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his  purpose,  still  he  might  suddenly  change  his 
mind.  The  third  party  therefore  could  not  be  ab 
solutely  certain  that  the  innocent  man  who  had  fled 
would  be  actually  murdered,  though  overtaken  by 
the  man  with  the  naked  sword  in  his  hand  ;  whilst 
he  must  have  been  absolutely  certain  that  the  words, 
which  he  had  himself  uttered,  expressed  a  palpable 
falsehood.  Here  then  is  a  man  bound  by  duty  to 
deny  what  he  knows  to  be  certainly  true,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  denial  of  another  proposition  which  ap 
pears  to  him  to  be  only  highly  probable. 

The  author  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  some 
thing  more  than  the  mere  perception  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  things  is  necessary  to  enforce  the 
practice  of  virtue  ;  and  therefore  he  adds  a  section 
on  happiness  as  inseparably  connected  with  truth. 
"  Men's  respective  happinesses,"  he  says  justly, 
*'  ought  to  be  valued  as  they  are  to  the  persons  them 
selves,  whose  they  are ;  and  not  according  to  the  esti 
mate  put  upon  them  by  other  people,  who  have  no  au 
thority  to  judge  of  them,  nor  can  know  what  they 
are."  This  is  unquestionably  true.  It  will  likewise  be 
granted,  "  that  to  make  itself  happy  is  what  every 
being,  in  proportion  to  its  capacity,  owes  to  itself ; 
and  what  every  intelligent  being  may  be  supposed 
to  aim  at  in  general."  It  must  likewise  be  granted 
that  "  we  cannot  act  with  respect  to  either  ourselves 
or  other  men,  as  being  what  we  and  they  are,  un 
less  both  are  conceived  as  beings  susceptive  of  hap 
piness  or  unhappiness,  and  naturally  desirous  of 
the  one  and  averse  to  the  other."  This,  I  say,  must 
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be  granted  ;  but  his  next  proposition  is  far  from  be 
ing  self-evident.  "  As  the  true  and  ultimate  happi 
ness  of  no  being  can  be  produced,"  he  says,  "  by  any 
thing  that  interferes  with  truth,  and  denies  the  na 
ture  of  things  ;  so  neither  can  the  practice  of  truth 
make  any  being  ultimately  unhappy." 

This  is  contrary  to  daily  experience,  unless  the 
will  of  God,  and  the  prospect  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  be  called  in  aid  of  the 
perception  of  truth,  to  enforce  the  practice  of  vir 
tue  ;  but  to  call  in  such  aid  would  be  to  acknow 
ledge  the  defects  of  our  author's  theory,  which,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  rests  our  obligation  to 
worship  even  God  himself  on  the  perception  of  the 
truth  of  things.  Indeed,  if  happiness  be  that  which 
every  man  naturally  desires ;  and  if  every  man  be 
alone  the  proper  judge  of  what  constitutes  his  own 
happiness,  I  do  not  see  upon  what  principle,  other 
than  the  will  of  God — certainly  not  on  the  mere 
perception  of  the  truth  of  things,  and  of  the  rela 
tions  between  them, — the  poor  man  could  be  condem 
ned  for  abstracting  from  the  coffers  of  the  rich  miser 
what  might  be  necessary  for  procuring  to  himself 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  which  procures  no 
thing  to  him,  in  whose  coffers  it  is  lying.  As  the 
relation  of  a  miser  to  his  accumulated  property  is 
not  natural  but  political,*  neither  the  truth  of 
things,  nor  the  natural  relations  by  which  they  are 
connected  together,  would  be  denied  by  such  pil- 

*  See  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 
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fering,  whilst  the  money,  which  was  useless  to  its 
original  owner,  would  contribute  to  the  happiness, 
and  perhaps  be  the  means  of  preserving  even  the 
life  of  its  new  master. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  on  the  perception  of  the  truth 
of  things,  or  their  fitness  and  suitableness  to  each 
other,  that  morality  can  rest  as  on  a  stable  founda 
tion.  Indeed  there  is  nothing,  conceivable  by  me, 
which  can  oblige  free  agents  to  one  course  of  con 
duct  in  preference  to  all  others,  but  the  will  of  that 
Being,  who,  as  he  created  and  governs  the  world, 
has  power  as  well  as  authority  to  enforce  obedience 
to  his  will.  The  great  question,  therefore,  is,  how 
we  are  to  discover  the  Divine  will,  or  the  general 
design  of  Providence  with  regard  to  mankind,  and 
the  methods  most  directly  tending  to  the  accom 
plishment  of  that  design  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
a  more  perspicuous  and  satisfactory  answer  has  any 
where  been  given  to  this  question  than  by  Bishop 
Berkeley,  in  a  discourse  *  where  few  readers  will 
be  led  to  look  for  it. 

"  As  God,"  says  that  accomplished  prelate,  "  is  a 
Being  of  infinite  goodness,  it  is  plain  that  the  end 
which  he  proposes  must  be  good ;  but  God,  enjoy 
ing  in  himself  all  possible  perfection,  it  is  plain  that 
it  is  not  his  own  good,  but  the  good  of  his  crea 
tures.  Again,  the  moral  actions  of  men  are  entire 
ly  terminated  within  themselves,  so  as  to  have  no 
influence  on  the  other  orders  of  intelligences  or  rea- 

*  His  Sermon  on  Passive  Obedience,  &c. 
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sonable  creatures  ;  the  end,  therefore,  to  be  pro 
cured  by  them,  can  be  no  other  than  the  good  of 
men ;  and  as  antecedent  to  the  end  proposed  by 
God,  no  distinction  can  be  conceived  between  men, 
who  are  all  equally  related  to  him,  that  end  itself, 
or  the  general  design  of  Providence,  is  not  deter 
mined  or  limited  by  any  respect  of  persons.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  the  private  good  of  this  or  that  man, 
nation,  or  age,  but  the  general  well-being  of  all  men, 
of  all  nations,  of  all  ages  of  the  world,  which  God 
designs  should  be  procured  by  the  concurring  ac 
tions  of  each  individual.  Hence,  whatsoever  prac 
tical  proposition  appears,  on  a  comprehensive  sur 
vey  of  the  general  nature,  the  passions,  interests, 
and  mutual  relations  of  mankind,  to  have  a  neces 
sary  connection  with  their  happiness,  is  to  be  look 
ed  on  as  enjoined  by  the  will  of  God,  and  conse 
quently  as  a  law  to  men."  Now,  it  is  very  easy  to 
trace  the  natural  consequences  of  every  action,  arid 
to  determine  what  would  be  productive  of  univer 
sal  happiness,  and  what  of  universal  misery,  were 
such  actions  regularly  performed  by  all  men ;  and 
though  cases  may,  and  often  do  occur,  in  which  the 
natural  consequences  of  actions  are  prevented  by 
untoward  accidents,  or  the  perverseness  of  wicked 
men,  yet  it  is  their  natural  consequences,  and  those 
alone,  that  render  them  agreeable  or  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God,  or,  in  other  words,  either  morally 
good,  or  morally  evil.  Every  one  perceives,  that, 
were  all  mankind  to  do  to  one  another,  as  each 
would,  on  a  change  of  circumstances,  wish  to  be 
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done  to  himself ;  were  they  all  to  speak  truth  on 
every  occasion ;  to  be  temperate,  chaste,  just  in 
their  dealings,  compassionate ;  and  content  with 
that  state  in  which  Providence  hath  placed  them, 
paying  a  willing  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  their  country,  they  would  be  infinitely  happier 
than  they  have  ever  yet  been  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  were  they  universal 
ly  to  do  the  reverse  of  all  this  ;  were  they  to  strive 
every  one  to  overreach  his  neighbour  ;  were  they 
never  to  speak  truth  on  any  occasion  ;  were  they  to 
be  intemperate,  lustful,  unjust,  cruel,  hard-hearted, 
discontented  each  with  his  own  state  in  society ; 
and  all  prone  to  rise  in  rebellion  ;  society  would  be 
instantly  dissolved ;  and  earth  would  become  a  hell, 
till  its  vicious  inhabitants  had  exterminated  each 
other,  which,  indeed,  would  inevitably  take  place 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Virtue,  therefore,  or  the  practice  of  morality,  may 
be  denned  to  be  the  voluntary  production  of  natu 
ral  good  or  happiness  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God  i  and  vice,  the  voluntary  production  of  natu 
ral  evil,  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  will. 

I  am  fully  aware,  that,  to  this  theory  of  morals, 
it  has  been  objected,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  even 
in  the  most  civilized  nations,  are  incapable  of  tra 
cing  the  natural  tendency  of  actions  to  produce 
either  good  or  evil ;  that,  if  they  were  even  capable 
of  so  much  foresight  and  sagacity,  the  process 
would  be  too  tedious  to  be  a  safe  guide  in  cases  of 
emergency,  where  promptitude  of  action  is  requir- 
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ed ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  are  not  left  to  discover, 
by  the  deductions  of  reason,  the  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice,  but  are  instinctively  directed  to 
practice  the  former,  and  avoid  the  latter,  without 
even  thinking  of  God,  by  an  internal  feeling,  to 
which  modern  philosophers  have  given  the  name  of 
the  moral  sense. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that,  in  civilized  so 
cieties,  mankind  are  in  general  prompted  to  their 
duty,  by  a  feeling  or  sense  that  operates  instanta 
neously,  and  that  makes  them  reflect  with  approba 
tion  on  their  conduct,  when  it  has  been  virtuous, 
and  with  disapprobation  or  remorse,  when  it  has 
been  vicious  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  sense  or  feeling  is  innate  in  the  mind  of  every 
man.  If  it  were,  it  might  be  expected  to  operate 
(if  a  sense  can  be  said  to  operate)  most  vigorously 
in  the  minds  of  savages  ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  be 
ing  the  case,  that  they  perpetrate  with  perfect  indif 
ference — sometimes  perhaps  with  their  own  appro 
bation — deeds  of  cruelty,  from  which  almost  every 
civilized  man  would  shrink  with  horror.  Of  this 
no  other  proof  need  be  produced  than  the  practice, 
which  once  prevailed,  and  perhaps  still  prevails, 
among  the  savages  of  North  America,  of  torturing 
in  the  cruelest  manner  their  prisoners  taken  in  war. 

But  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  the  conduct  of 
savages  to  prove  that  the  moral  sense  is  not  con 
nate  with  the  mind  of  every  man  ;  for  if  it  were, 
we  cannot  conceive  that  it  should  ever  fill  the  mind 
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with  remorse  for  the  omission  of  any  duty  but  such 
as  results  from  the  natural  relations  of  man  to  his 
Maker,  and  to  his  fellow-creatures.  Yet  many  a 
good  Christian  feels  as  much  remorse  on  having 
profaned  the  Lord's  Day  as  he  would  feel  on  hav 
ing  overreached  his  neighbour  in  any  commercial 
transaction  ;  and,  in  Scotland,  the  mode  of  observ 
ing  the  Lord's  Day  in  all  other  Christian  nations, 
is  so  generally  abhorred,  that  there  are  numbers, 
who,  should  they  on  any  occasion  be  tempted  to 
listen  to  instrumental  music  on  that  day,  would  be 
as  severely  condemned  by  their  own  consciences,  or 
moral  sense,  as  if  they  had  spent  their  time  in  drink 
ing  to  excess,  or  in  any  other  immoral  amusement. 
The  feeling  which  is  excited  by  deeds  so  very  differ 
ent  as  these,  cannot  have  been  imprinted  in  the  mind 
by  Him  with  whom  "  is  no  variableness,  neither  sha 
dow  of  turning ;"  nor  can  it  in  all  cases  be  a  safe 
rule  of  conduct.  It  is  in  reality  a  factitious  sense  ; 
and  how  it  is  acquired  you  will  find  clearly  explain 
ed  by  Hartley  in  his  Observations  on  Man,  and  by 
the  Reverend  Mr  Gay  in  his  Dissertation  concern 
ing  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Virtue  or  Mo 
rality,  generally  prefixed  to  Bishop  Law's  edition 
of  King's  Origin  of  Evil.  It  is  formed  by  the  men 
tal  law  of  association  or  suggestion ;  and  in  the  or 
dinary  occurrences  of  life,  it  may  be  safely  relied  on 
in  every  country  where  Christianity  is  publicly  pro 
fessed  ;  but  even  in  such  countries,  cases  may  oc 
cur  in  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  back  the 
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moral  sense  to  its  source,  in  order  to  ascertain  whe 
ther  the  particular  action  to  which  it  prompts  be 
indeed  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  ;  for  if  it  be  not, 
it  cannot  be  virtuous  nor  obligatory  on  man. 
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LETTER  V. 

ON  THE  DEFECTS  OF   NATURAL   RELIGION,  AND 
THE  NECESSITY  OF  REVELATION. 


HAVING  in  the  preceding  Letter  placed  moral  du 
ty  on  its  true  foundation,  so  far  as  it  comprehends 
the  conduct  of  mankind  towards  each  other,  and 
shown  that  it  rests  on  the  will  of  God,  arid  there 
fore  constitutes  a  very  essential  part  of  natural  reli 
gion,  you  may  perhaps  expect  me  to  point  out  the 
books  in  which  you  will  find  the  particular  duties 
of  every  individual  deduced  from  these  general  prin 
ciples  with  the  greatest  perspicuity.  Many  duties 
are  indeed  so  obviously  calculated  to  produce  uni 
versal  happiness,  were  they  universally  practised, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  them.  Such  are 
truth,  temperance,  kindness,  and.  justice ;  but  there 
are  others,  which,  when  prescribed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  are  so  clearly  seen  to  have  the  same  be 
neficent  tendency,  that  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  I 
think  erroneously,  that  an  enlightened  mind,  with 
out  the  aid  of  revelation,  might  deduce  them  from 
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the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  God  and  to  each 
other.  Such  are,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries ;  the 
indissoluble  union  of  one  man  to  one  woman ;  and 
the  accumulation  of  property  to  be  bequeathed  to 
our  children,  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons  to 
whom  we  may  choose  to  leave  it. 

That  a  placable  temper  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  peace,  and,  of  course,  the  happiness  of  society, 
we  know  by  experience  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the 
most  enlightened  uninspired  mind  that  ever  exist 
ed,  would,  prior  to  experience,  have  been  led  to  in 
fer,  from  the  relations  in  which  mankind  stand  to 
God  and  to  each  other,  that  to  forgive  repeated  in 
juries  would  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness ; 
or  that  the  indissoluble  union  of  one  man  to  one 
woman,  or  the  accumulation  of  property  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  each  person's  comfort  during 
life,  would  contribute  to  this  end.  Among  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  heathen  antiquity,  just  re 
venge,  as  they  called  it,  was  not  deemed  criminal 
nor  dishonourable  :  whilst  the  easiness  with  which 
divorces  were  obtained  is  a  proof  that  neither  among 
them,  nor  even  among  the  ancient  Jews,  was  the 
marriage-contract  deemed  indissoluble.  That  any 
man  has  a  natural  right,  resulting  from  his  imme 
diate  relations  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
— to  accumulate  property  beyond  what  is  necessary 
to  his  own  comfort,  and  to  dispose  of  that  property 
at  his  death,  has,  I  think,  never  been  pretended ; 
and  yet  we  know  by  experience  that  nothing  con 
tributes  more  to  produce  general  happiness  than 
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the  maintenance  of  the  right  to  private  property, 
though  that  right  is  derived  immediately  from  no 
other  source  than  the  law  of  the  land.  It  must 
therefore  be  the  will  of  God  that  private  property 
be  respected,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that 
such  respect  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  man ;  though 
that  duty  could  not,  I  think,  prior  to  revelation, 
have  been  deduced  from  its  apparent  tendency  to 
increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  others  that  might  be 
stated,  you  will  do  well  to  defer  the  study  of  ethics 
particularly,  till  you  have  made  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  great  object  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  then,  I  know  not  where  you  will  find  a  better 
guide  than  Ptiley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy, 
in  which  the  particular  duties  of  man,  moral  and 
political,  are  enforced  both  by  reason  and  by  Scrip 
ture,  which  the  author  justly  considers  as  of  equal 
authority,  as  both  are  derived  from  God.  As  a  trea 
tise  of  practical  religion,  however,  the  work  is  de 
fective,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  system  of  natu 
ral  and  political  law,  rather  than  of  moral  philoso 
phy  or  practical  religion;  for  the  reasonings  em 
ployed  in  it  apply  only  to  overt  acts  of  virtue  or 
vice,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  dis 
positions  of  the  agent.  Even  as  a  system  of  natu 
ral  law  it  is  not  unexceptionable.  The  principles 
from  which  he  deduces  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice, 
and  our  obligation  to  practise  the  former,  and  avoid 
the  latter,  are  the  same  with  Berkeley's  ;  but,  in  di 
rect  opposition  to  the  Bishop's  doctrine,  he  allows 
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every  individual  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  a  de 
viation  from  the  general  rule  of  conduct  may  not, 
in  some  cases,  be  productive  of  greater  good,  or  at 
least  of  less  evil,  than  the  strict  adherence  to  the 
rule.  But,  as  Berkeley  observes, 

"  If  this  be  allowed,  it  will  follow,  that  we  can  have 
no  sure  standard,  to  which,  comparing  the  actions  of 
another,  we  may  pronounce  them  good  or  bad,  vir 
tues  or  vices.  For  since  the  measured  rule  of  every 
good  man's  actions  is  supposed  to  be  nothing  else 
but  his  own  private  disinterested  opinion  of  what 
makes  most  for  the  public  good  at  that  juncture ; 
and  since  this  opinion  must  unavoidably  in  different 
men,  from  their  particular  views  and  circumstances, 
be  very  different ;  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether 
any  one  instance  of  parricide  or  perjury,  for  ex 
ample,  be  criminal.  The  man  may  have  had  his 
reasons  for  it ;  and  that  which  in  me  would  have 
been  a  heinous  sin  may  in  him  be  a  duty.  Every 
man's  particular  rule  is  buried  in  his  own  breast,  in 
visible  to  all  but  himself,  who  therefore  can  only 
tell  whether  he  observes  it  or.  no.  And  since  that 
rule  is  fitted  to  particular  occasions,  it  must  ever 
change  as  they  do  ;  and  hence  it  is  various  not  only 
in  different  men,  but  in  one  and  the  same  man  at 
different  times." 

With  all  its  defects,  however,  Paley's  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy  is  the  best  practical  work  on 
our  duties  to  God,  and  to  each  other,  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  ;  and  its  superiority  over  other  scien 
tific  treatises  of  the  kind  is  to  be  attributed  entirely 

E 
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to  our  author's  calling  in  the  aid  of  revelation,  where 
the  light  of  nature  is  not  sufficient  to  direct  his 
steps.*  We  have  seen  that,  in  many  relations  of 
man  to  man,  natural  religion  is  not  a  safe  guide  to 
our  respective  duties  ;  but  it  is  still  less  sufficient  to 
direct  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  immediate  duties 
to  God  himself. 

That  our  conviction  of  the  existence  of  an  all- 
perfect  Being,  who  created  the  world,  and  continu 
ally  upholds  it  by  the  word  of  his  power  ;  who  di 
rects  all  the  motions  of  the  mightiest  orbs  and  of  the 
minutest  atom ;  and  on  whom  we  perpetually  depend 
for  our  life,  and  breath,  and  our  very  existence  ; — 
that  the  conviction  of  all  this  should,  and,  in  our  se 
rious  moments,  must  generate  in  our  minds  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence  of  such  a  Being,  together  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  do  whatever  we  think  agreeable 
to  his  will,  and  to  avoid  what  would  not  be  agreeable 
to  him,  appears  to  me  self-evident.  But,  if  the  light 
of  nature  points  out  to  us  no  other  way  of  ascer 
taining  what  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  Di 
vine  will,  but  by  tracing  the  natural  tendency  of 
this  or  that  conduct,  to  augment  or  diminish  the 
quantity  of  human  happiness,  I  do  not  perceive  how 
we  should  be  led  by  that  light  to  offer  any  kind 

*  There  are,  however,  many  other  works  on  Christian  ethics 
which  are  deserving  of  the  most  serious  perusal,  of  which  San 
derson's  Cases  of  Conscience,  and  Jeremy  Taylor's  Duclor  DM- 
bitantium,  display  perhaps  the  most  exact  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying  you  will  likewise 
find  a  very  useful  work,  as  well  as  Scot's  Christian  Life,  and 
many  others  ;  but  these  works  belong  not  to  the  system  of  Na- 
hiral  Religion. 
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of  outward  worship  or  adoration  to  God.  It  is  in 
deed  natural  and  unavoidable,  secretly  and  earnest 
ly  to  wish  him  to  guide  us  through  all  difficulties, 
to  protect  us  in  all  dangers,  and  to  grant  to  us  all 
the  happiness  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible ; 
but  what  good  could  be  produced  by  enumerating 
all  our  wants  to  a  Being,  to  whom  they  are  better 
known  than  to  ourselves,  whose  sole  object  in  creat 
ing  sentient  and  intelligent  beings  must  have 
been  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
happiness  ;  and  who,  in  accomplishing  this  object, 
is  not  to  be  induced  by  our  entreaties  to  deviate  from 
the  steady  course  of  his  providence  ?  It  is  in  like 
manner  self-evident,  that  our  praises  of  his  power 
and  wisdom  and  goodness  cannot  add  to  his  happi 
ness,  or  be  in  any  respect  agreeable  to  him,  but  as 
they  tend  to  promote  the  happiness  of  ourselves  or 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  On  this  subject  Wollaston 
has  some  admirable  reflections,  to  which  you  will 
do  well  to  pay  attention  ;  though  I  am  by  no  means 
convinced,  that  we  should  ever  have  discovered  by 
the  light  of  nature  the  duty  of  paying  to  God  any 
other  worship  than  that  reverence  which  must  be 
felt  in  every  mind  that  contemplates  his  perfec 
tions. 

Worship  has  indeed  been  paid  both  publicly  and 
privately  to  God  or  gods  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  this  prac 
tice  must  have  had  its  origin  in  primeval  revelation, 
and  been  gradually  corrupted — as  every  thing  re 
lated  to  religion  has  been  corrupted — in  its  passage 
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through  oral  tradition.  When  men  began  to  consi 
der  their  gods  as  beings  but  very  little  elevated  above 
themselves,  or  as  the  departed  souls  of  heroes  or  law 
givers,  which  still  retained  the  passions  and  appe 
tites  which  characterized  them  on  earth,  it  was  cer 
tainly  not  unnatural  to  address  to  them  such  prayers 
and  praises  as  would  have  gratified  them  while  in 
their  prior  state  of  existence.;  but  I  really  cannot 
conceive  what,  prior  to  all  experience,  could  induce 
any  man  of  enlightened  mind,  who  was  convinced 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  possessed  of  all  possible 
perfections,  who  created  and  sustains  the  universe, 
and  who  could  have  no  motive  whatever,  conceivable 
by  us,  to  create  any  thing,  but  to  communicate  some 
happiness  resembling  that  which  he  had  himself  en 
joyed  from  all  eternity  ; — prior  to  all  experience,  I 
cannot  conceive,  I  say,  what  could  induce  any  man 
to  worship  such  a  Being  by  prayers  and  praises. 

Yet,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  the  private  wor 
ship  of  God  by  prayer  and  praises,  is  a  duty  of  na 
tural  religion,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  I  under 
stand  that  phrase.  That  the  belief  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  Being  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
universe,  upon  whose  good  providence  we  and  all 
creatures  constantly,  depend,  and  the  contemplation 
of  his  perfections,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sense 
of  our  own  dependency,  and  by  the  profoundest  re 
verence  of  his  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  I 
have  already  granted  ;  and  as,  according  to  a  just 
observation  of  Mr  Wollaston's,  we  cannot  think  but 
in  some  language,  this  internal  contemplation  of 
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our  own  weakness  and  of  God's  perfections  is  in 
fact  private  worship,  resulting  from  our  relation  to 
our  Creator  and  Preserver.  Private  worship,  there 
fore,  is  indisputably  a  duty  of  natural  religion  ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  so  evident  that  public  worship  is 
a  duty  of  that  religion  likewise. 

We  are  considering  the  duties  which  men  of  en 
lightened  minds  perceive  to  be  incumbent  on  them 
from  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  them  all ;  and 
it  has  been  said,  that  such  men,  formed,  as  they  must 
be  supposed  to  be,  into  regular  societies,  cannot  but 
be  sensible  that  the  welfare  of  the  societies  to  which 
they  respectively  belong,  depends  as  much  upon  the 
Almighty  Governor  of  the  world,  as  the  welfare  or 
happiness  of  each  individual.     This  must  be  grant 
ed  ;  but  to  me  it  doth  not  appear  to  follow  that  all 
the  members  of  any  particular  society  would  think 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  assemble  in  one  place,  for 
the  purpose  either  of  expressing  their  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  past  goodness  to  the  society,  or  of  im 
ploring  his  protection  or  deliverance  from  some  im 
pending  or  pressing  evil.     Every  individual,  who 
had  just  notions  of  himself,  of  the  benefits  of  so 
ciety,  and  of  God,  would  indeed  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  be  grateful  for  the  mercies  which  had  been 
showered  down  upon  the  society  to  which  he  be 
longs,  and  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  wish,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  secretly  to  pray,  that  any 
calamity,  either  impending  over  that  society,  or  ac 
tually  oppressing  it,  might  be  averted  by  Him  who 
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ruleth  over  all ;  but  why  should  the  people  run  to 
gether  for  this  purpose  ?  Is  He,  with  whom  is  no 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,  to  be  moved  by 
the  entreaties,  or  gratified  by  the  loud  praises  of  a 
multitude,  more  than  by  the  silent  and  secret  feel 
ings  of  each  individual  ? 

This  cannot  be  supposed,  and  therefore  it  doth 
not  appear  to  me,  that  a  number  of  enlightened  men 
could  ever  have  been  led  by  the  mere  contempla 
tion  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  of  the  rela 
tion  of  them  all  to  their  Creator  and  Preserver,  to 
assemble  at  stated  times,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  publicly  worshipping  God.  Yet  pub 
lic  worship  has  been  universally  practised  and  clas 
sed  by  the  writers  on  natural  religion  among  the 
duties  prescribed  by  it.  Mr  Wollaston  has  many 
admirable  reflections  on  its  utility  to  mankind,  and 
on  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  performed  ; 
and  to  these  you  will  do  well  to  pay  the  most  seri 
ous  attention ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
on  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  he  is  in  fact 
showing  only  the  rationale  of  the  precepts  of  reve 
lation,  when  he  thinks  that  he  is  teaching  the  duties 
of  the  religion  of  nature. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  defects  of  natural  re 
ligion  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  which  it 
affords  for  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish 
ments.  I  have  said  that  the  only  obligation  to  moral 
conduct  is  the  will  of  God,  and  that  the  only  means 
which  the  light  of  nature  affords  us  of  discovering 
that  will,  is  by  tracing  the  natural  tendency  of  our 
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actions  to  produce  either  the  happiness  or  the  mi 
sery  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow-creatures.  But 
though  it  is  indisputable  that,  were  all  mankind  to 
obey  the  will  of  God  by  being  true  and  just  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other,  and  all  to  revere  arid  wor 
ship  Him  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world, 
they  would  all  be  happy,  and  earth  would  be  a  pa 
radise  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  the  natural  tendency  of  human  ac 
tions  is  so  often  thwarted  by  untoward  accidents 
and  the  perverseness  of  individuals,  that  all  things 
come  alike  to  all ;  that  there  is  one  event  "  to  the 
righteous  and  to  the  wicked ;  to  the  good,  and  to  the 
clean,  and  to  the  unclean ;  as  is  the  good,  so  is  the 
sinner ;  and  he  that  sweareth,  as  he  that  feareth 
an  oath."  How  then  can  every  man  be  obliged  to 
prosecute  the  good  of  others  by  conduct  which, 
whatever  would  be  its  natural  tendency  if  univer 
sally  practised,  is  often  seen  to  bring  poverty  and 
wretchedness  on  him  who  adheres  to  it. 

This  is  a  question  to  which  natural  religion 
furnishes  no  answer,  that,  I  think,  can  be  admitted 
to  be  completely  satisfactory.  If  indeed  there  be  a 
future  state,  in  which,  by  the  ample  rewards  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  just  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
all  the  apparent  obliquities  of  the  present  state  shall 
be  made  straight,  it  will  indisputably  follow,  on 
the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down,  that  every 
man  is  in  duty  bound  to  pursue  that  course  of  con 
duct,  which,  in  its  natural  tendency,  is  calculated  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  human  happiness,  what- 
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ever  on  any  particular  occasion  may  be  its  conse 
quences  to  himself ;  because  he  knows  that  what 
ever  he  may  lose  by  doing  his  duty  here,  will  be 
made  up  to  him  hereafter.  But  doth  the  religion 
of  nature  furnish  any  complete  proof  that  man  shall 
live  in  another  state,  after  the  dissolution  of  his 
body  here  ? 

Those  who  reject  the  Gospel,  and  yet  profess  to 
believe  the  existence  of  a  God  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  contend  that  it  does  ;   and  I 
think  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  their  reason 
ings,  though  not  absolutely  conclusive,  are  yet  so 
probable,  as  to  render  it  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  practise  virtue  and  to  avoid 
vice.     But  if  the  pious  and  virtuous  were  uniform 
ly  happy,  and  jthe  profane  and  vicious  uniformly 
miserable  in  this  world,  I  really  cannot  conceive 
what  could  have  induced  any  man  to  infer  from  the 
relations  in  which  he  stands  to  his  Creator  and  to 
his  fellow-creatures,  that  he  should  live  after  death 
in  another  world.     No  created  being  is  naturally 
immortal ;   for  what  has  not  in  itself  existence,  can 
not  have  in  itself  perpetuity  of  existence  ;   and  as 
we  are  all  conscious  that  we  did  not  live  before  our 
birth,  what,  on  this  supposition,  could  lead  us  to  ex 
pect  that  we  shall  live  after  death?  Our  life,  whether 
short  or  long,  would  be  a  gift  from  God's  goodness 
for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful ;   and  we  could 
have  no  better  reason  to  complain  of  its  being  taken 
away  by  death,  than  we  have  to  complain  that  it 
did  not  commence  before  we  were  born. 
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To  this  I  am  aware  that  many  objections  will  be 
made.  It  will  be  said,  for  instance,  that  a  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  an  expectation 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  have 
prevailed  in  all  civilized  nations,  of  which  history 
gives  any  account ;  and  that  opinions  so  universal 
must  have  their  foundation  in  nature.  It  will  like 
wise  be  said,  that  the  mind  of  man,  which  alone  can 
be  considered  as  properly  alive,  because  it  alone  is 
the  seat  of  sensation,  reason  and  volition,  is  a  being 
simple,  indivisible,  and  unextended  ;  and  that  there 
fore  it  cannot  be  liable  to  dissolution  like  the  body. 

To  me  the  former  of  these  objections  appears  to 
have  very  little  weight,  and  the  latter  none  at  all. 
That  the  expectation  of  a  future  state  has  very  ge 
nerally  prevailed  is  unquestionable  ;  but  that  it 
must  have  had  its  foundation  in  nature,  cannot  be 
admitted,  if  by  that  phrase  be  meant  an  impression 
made  on  the  mind  by  God  the  author  of  nature  ; 
for  the  popular  notions  of  a  future  state  which  pre 
vailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans — the  most 
polished  heathen  nations  with  which  we  are  ac 
quainted — were  certainly  not  of  a  state  in  which 
virtue  was  to  be  rewarded  and  vice  punished.  In 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil  the  highest  re 
wards  in  Elysium  are  represented  as  conferred,  not 
on  humble  piety  and  virtue,  but  on  intrepid  courage 
and  savage  ferocity  ;  and  so  very  insignificant  are 
these  rewards  represented,  that  the  greatest  and 
proudest  of  Homer's  heroes  declares,  that  he  would 
rather  be  a  slave  on  earth,  than  reign  the  sceptered 
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monarch  of  the  dead.  Even  in  Virgil's  Elysium, 
which  is  more  refined  by  philosophy,  and  in  which 
greater  regard  is  paid  to  piety  and  private  virtue 
than  in  Homer's,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  bles 
sed  consists  in  a  shadowy  imitation  of  that,  whether 
war  or  any  other  employment,  in  which  they  most 
delighted  on  earth ;  and  they  are  all  eager,  when 
the  destined  period  arrives,  to  drink  of  the  waters 
of  Lethe  and  to  animate  new  bodies  on  earth. 

These  notions  are  too  absurd  to  have  been  im 
pressed  on  the  mind  of  man  by  God,  or  to  be  de 
duced  by  just  reasoning  from  the  relation  in  which, 
as  rational  creatures,  we  stand  to  our  Creator  and 
Preserver.  They  must  therefore  have  been  derived 
from  primeval  revelation  ;  but  so  monstrously  cor 
rupted,  as  they  passed  through  the  channel  of  oral 
tradition,  as  to  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  doctrine 
from  which  they  sprung.  They  were  accordingly 
despised  by  all  the  philosophers,  though  very  few 
of  the  philosophers  taught  any  thing  better  in  their 
stead.  One  or  two  of  them  indeed  seem  to  have 
inferred,  from  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  that 
there  must  be  a  future  state,  in  which  the  virtuous 
who  suffer  here  shall  be  rendered  happy  hereafter, 
and  the  wicked  who  are  prosperous  rendered  miser 
able  ;  but  even  Socrates,  the  most  virtuous  of  them 
all,  who  appears  to  have  rested  his  hope  on  this 
basis  alone,  yet  talks  of  it  in  language  far  from  con 
fident. 

That  the  soul  is  something  quite  distinct  from 
the  body — a  being  simple  and  uncompounded,  and 
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therefore  not  liable  to  be  dissolved  as  the  body  is 
dissolved  after  death,  has  indeed  been  completely 
proved  by  Clarke,  Baxter,  and  many  others,  and  ap 
pears,  I  think,  evident  from  this  unquestionable  fact, 
that  every  man,  who  distinctly  remembers  what  he 
witnessed  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  is  conscious  that 
he  who  now  remembers  it  is  the  identical  person  by 
whom  it  was  then  witnessed  ;  and  yet  it  is  unde 
niable  that  there  is  not  in  his  body — neither  in  his 
bones,  muscular  flesh,  nor  brain,  one  atom  of  mat 
ter  that  was  in  it  at  the  distance  of  one-half  of  the 
shortest  of  these  periods.  The  soul  therefore  may 
exist,  and,  as  we  have  never  seen  any  thing  annihi 
lated^  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  exist  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  body ;  but  will  it  exist  in  its  se 
parate  state  as  a  conscious  being  ?  This  is  a  ques 
tion  which  revelation  alone  can  answer ;  for  some 
kind  of  body  may  be  as  necessary  to  the  operations 
of  the  human  soul,  as  tools  are  to  the  operations  of 
an  artist. 

This  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opi 
nion  of  the  ancient  poets  and  philosophers  ;  for  in 
their  Elysium  all  the  happy  souls  were  clothed  with 
bodies,  which,  though  they  eluded  the  touch,  were 
visible  to  the  eye ;  whilst  the  bodies  of  the  souls  in 
Tartarus  are  described  as  grosser.  The  opinion 
that  the  soul  is  inseparably  united  to  some  vehicle 
of  pure  etherial  matter,  which,  to  its  operations,  is 
necessary  as  an  instrument,  and  goes  off  with  it 
when  it  quits  the  gross  body  at  death,  has  been 
adopted  by  many  eminent  and  pious  philosophers 
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of  modern  times,  among  whom  are  to  be  classed 
Locke  and  Wollastori  ;*  whilst  Paley  seems  to  think 
that  no  future  state  of  consciousness  is  to  be  expect 
ed  but  by  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body,  however,  is  certain 
ly  no  article  of  the  religion  of  nature,  in  any  sense 
in  which  that  phrase  can  be  understood  ;  nor  do  the 
analogies,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  get  it  admit 
ted  into  that  system  as  a  probability,  appear  to  me 
at  all  to  the  purpose.  They  are  sufficient  to  prove 
its  possibility,  which  will  be  readily  admitted  by 
every  man  who  has  notions  tolerably  adequate  of 
the  power  and  intelligence  of  God.  The  unequal 
distribution  of  happiness  and  misery  in  this  world, 
compared  with  the  divine  attributes,  furnish  indeed 
a  moral  argument  that  there  may  be  a  future  state 
of  retribution  ;  but  even  that  argument,  though  the 
only  one  which  natural  religion  can  employ,  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  high  probability.  Every  wise 
man,  therefore,  will  surely  admit  the  justice  of  the 
following  observations. 

"  The  existence  and  character  of  the  Deity,  is,  in 

*  There  have  been  many  philosophers  and  divines,  and  Locke 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  them,  who  did  not  believe  that  any 
created  being  is  wholly  immaterial  or  spiritual ;  and  this  no 
tion  seems  to  be  countenanced  by  both  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  Scriptures.  Accordingly,  a  very  acute  man  of  the  Hut- 
chinsonian  school,  who  abhorred  all  philosophy  which  was  not 
derived  directly  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  once  wrote  to  me, 
that  his  philosophy  taught  him  to  consider  GOD  as  the  only 
spiritual  Being,  to  whom  matter  is  not  necessary  as  an  instru 
ment. 
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every  view,  the  most  interesting  of  all  human  spe 
culations.  In  none,  however,  is  it  more  so,  than  as 
it  facilitates  the  belief  of  the  fundamental  articles  of 
revelation.  It  is  a  step  to  have  it  proved,  that  there 
must  be  something  in  the  world  more  than  what 
we  see.  It  is  a  farther  step  to  know,  that  among 
the  insensible  things  of  nature,  there  must  be  an  in 
telligent  mind  concerned  in  its  production,  order, 
and  support.  These  points  being  assured  to  us  by 
natural  theology,  we  may  well  leave  to  revelation 
the  disclosure  of  many  particulars,  which  our  re 
searches  cannot  reach,  respecting  either  the  nature 
of  this  Being  as  the  original  cause  of  all  things,  or 
his  character  and  designs,  as  a  moral  Governor ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  more  full  confirmation  of  other 
particulars,  of  which,  though  they  do  not  lie  alto 
gether  beyond  our  reasonings  and  our  probabilities, 
the  certainty  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  impor 
tance.  The  true  Theist  will  be  the  first  to  listen  to 
any  credible  communication  of  divine  knowledge. 
Nothing  which  he  has  learned  from  natural  theo 
logy  will  diminish  his  desire  of  further  instruction, 
or  his  disposition  to  receive  it  with  humility  and 
thankfulness.  He  wishes  for  light :  he  rejoices  in 
light.  His  inward  veneration  of  this  great  Being 
will  incline  him  to  attend,  with  the  utmost  serious 
ness,  not  only  to  all  that  can  be  discovered  concern 
ing  Him  by  researches  into  nature,  but  to  all  that 
is  taught  by  a  revelation,  which  gives  reasonable 
proofs  of  having  proceeded  from  Him.  But,  above 
every  other  article  of  revealed  religion,  does  the  an- 
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terior  belief  of  a  Deity  bear  with  the  strongest  force 
upon  that  great  point,  which  gives  indeed  interest 
and  importance  to  all  the  rest, — the  resurrection  of 
the  human  dead  ?"*  To  revealed  religion,  therefore, 
I  shall  draw  your  attention  in  my  next  letter ;  for  its 
great  and  general  object  has  been  to  bring  gradually 
to  light,  as  men  were  able  to  receive  it,  life  and  im 
mortality,  the  preaching  or  publishing  of  which 
you  will  by  and  by  find  to  be  that,  which,  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  is  emphatically 
called  the  Gospel. 

*  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  Chap,  xxvii. 
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LETTER  VI. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PROPER  METHOD 
OF  STUDYING  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


HAVING  pointed  out  to  you  the  method  by  which 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
natural  religion  will  be  most  advantageously  studied, 
I  proceed  now  to  guide  you,  if  I  can,  through  the 
study  of  revealed  religion. 

As  there  never  was  a  public  religion  in  any  ci 
vilized  nation  that  did  not  lay  claim  to  a  Divine 
origin,  and  as  there  are,  at  present,  in  the  world, 
at  least  three  systems  of  public  or  national  religion 
— the  Christian,  the  Mahometan,  and  the  Brami- 
nical,  *  which  their  votaries  believe  to  have  been 

•  I  have  not  mentioned  the  Jewish,  because  it  is  not  now, 
nor  ever  can  again  be,  the  national  religion  anywhere  ;  and  we 
shall  see  by  and  by,  that  originally  it  was  intended  to  be  on 
ly  preparatory  to  the  Christian,  of  which  it  was  a  typical  re 
presentation,  and  must  therefore  be  studied  only  as  connected 
with  it.  We  shall  likewise  discover,  from  the  very  nature  and 
object  of  the  Christian  revelation,  that  it  is  the  last  revealed 
dispensation  of  its  Divine  Author  that  hath  been  or  ever  will 
be  made  to  man. 
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revealed  from  Heaven,  you  may  not  unnaturally 
think,  as  many  theologians  seem  to  have  thought 
before  you,  that,  after  studying  what  is  called  the 
religion  of  nature,  you  ought  next  to  inquire  which 
of  those  religions,  that  all  lay  claim  to  a  Divine 
origin,  have  the  best  right  to  that  claim.  This, 
however,  is  surely  not  the  proper  way  of  conduct 
ing  your  studies  ;  for  no  man  can  successfully  in 
quire  into  the  truth  or  origin  of  any  religion,  until 
he  shall  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  its  doc 
trines,  and  of  the  duties  which  it  prescribes.  It  is 
indisputable  that  no  doctrine  which  clearly  contra 
dicts  any  truth  which  hath  been  demonstrated  by 
the  light  of  nature,  can  have  been  revealed  by  God 
— the  father  of  all  lights  ;  though  it  doth  not  by  any 
means  follow,  that  whatever  doth  not  contradict 
such  demonstrations,  must  have  been  derived  im 
mediately  from  Him. 

The  claims  which  have  been  made  for  the  Di 
vine  origin  of  all  national  systems  of  religion,  how 
ever  ill  founded  many  of  them  may  be,  certainly  add 
strength  to  the  proofs,  which  I  have  already  laid 
before  you,  that  the  first  principles  of  religion  must 
have  been  revealed  to  the  progenitors  of  the  human 
race ;  but  it  doth  not  follow,  that  we  must  there 
fore  study  all  the  systems,  which  vain  and  erring 
man  has  deduced  from  those  principles,  before  we 
can  adopt  either  of  them  as  our  own.  The  Chris 
tian  religion,  in  various  forms  indeed,  is  received 
by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  as  of  Divine  origin. 

Surely,  therefore,  it  is  that  religion,  which  has  the 

11 
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*  best  claim  to  our  attention,  and  if  we  find  that  it 
contains  many  doctrines  of  the  greatest  importance, 
which  human  reason  could  never  have  deduced 
from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  nothing  which  is  palpably  contradictory  to  such 
deductions,  it  is  unquestionably  our  duty  to  study 
it  in  the  first  place  ;  and  to  adhere  to  it  as  to  the 
religion  of  our  fathers,  if  we  find  that  its  claim  to 
a  Divine  origin  rests  on  a  stable  foundation. 

The  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  re 
ligion  are  all  to  be  found  in  a  series  of  revelations, 
which  have  successively  been  vouchsafed  to  man 
kind  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  and  all  these  revela 
tions  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  These  Scriptures,  therefore,  you 
must  study  with  the  closest  attention,  and  without 
prejudice,  either  favourable  or  unfavourable,  to  the 
established  creed  of  any  particular  Church  ;  and  the 
common  advice  given  to  students  of  theology,  is  to 
study  them  in  the  original  languages.  This,  how 
ever,  is  an  advice  which  is  very  seldom  followed, 
or  indeed  capable  of  being  followed ;  because  few 
young  men  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  He 
brew  language  to  read  it  with  ease  and  facility.  I 
therefore  recommend  to  you  a  very  different  method 
of  proceeding. 

Our  authorized  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes 
taments,  though  certainly  not  faultless,  is  univer 
sally  acknowledged  to  be  on  the  whole  very  accu 
rate.  You  ought,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to 
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read,  with  great  attention,  that  version  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  and  read  it  merely  as  a  detail  of  doctrines, 
and  as  the  history  of  the  people  to  whom  those  doc 
trines  were  immediately  revealed ;  marking,  as  you 
proceed,  such  passages  as  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  or  most  difficult  to  be  understood  ; 
without,  however,  stopping,  at  the  first  reading,  to 
inquire  critically  into  their  import.  You  will  find 
great  advantage  likewise  in  reading  the  books  of 
Scripture, — not  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  com 
monly  published,  but  in  the  order  of  time  when 
they  were  written,  which  you  will  find  clearly  stat 
ed  by  Mr  Townsend  in  his  Holy  Bible  Arranged, 
fyc.  Along  with  this  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  you 
will  do  well  to  read  Stackhouse's  History  of  the 
Bible ;  the  most  useful  edition  of  which  is  in 
three  vols.  4to,  published  1817  ;  Shuckford's  Con 
nection  of  the  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the 
World,  in  four  vols.  8vo,  1743  ;  Prideaux's  Con 
nection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  four 
vols.  8vo,  1808  ;  Hales' s  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
in  three  vols.,  but  generally  bound  up  in  four  parts, 
4  to  ;  Wells 's  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes 
taments  ;  and  Havercamp's  edition  of  the  Works  of 
Josephus  the  Jewish  Historian,  published  at  Am 
sterdam,  in  two  vols.  folio,  1726,  of  which  a  valu 
able  translation  was  published  by  the  famous  Whis- 
ton,  at  London,  in  the  year  1737.  I  need  riot  sure 
ly  add,  that,  when  reading  merely  to  acquire  histo 
rical  information,  you  ought  not  to  pass  over  the 
apocryphal  books,  in  which,  though  they  are  not 
11 
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inspired  writings,  there  are  many  things  recorded 
which  throw  light  upon  some  passages  in  the  He 
brew  Scriptures.  The  first  book  of  Maccabees  is  in 
deed  an  authentic  and  valuable  history,  from  which 
Josephus  seems  to  have  derived  much  of  his  infor 
mation  respecting  the  heroic  exploits  of  that  illus 
trious  family. 

The  only  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament 
are  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; 
but  you  will  do  well,  even  at  this  reading,  to  peruse 
likewise  the  Epistles,  especially  those  of  St  Paul ; 
and  to  compare  such  historical  information  as  is  inci 
dentally  given  in  them,  with  what  is  falsely  recorded 
of  the  Christians  by  the  Roman  historians  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius. 

When  you  have  gone  over  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  this  manner,  you  must 
have  acquired  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  doc 
trines  and  principles  which  they  contain,  as  may  en 
able  you  to  inquire  what  evidence  there  is,  that 
those  doctrines  and  precepts  were  revealed  to  man 
kind  by  God.  That  the  Father  of  Spirits  may  com 
municate  his  will  to  some  individuals  of  the  human 
race  in  a  way  altogether  different  from  that  in  which 
we  are  enabled  to  discover  many  truths  both  phy 
sical  and  moral,  by  the  proper  use  of  our  senses  and 
reasoning  powers,  is  what  no  consistent  Theist  will 
riot  readily  admit ;  but  what  evidence,  it  is  asked, 
could  any  man  produce,  that  he  had  been  favoured 
with  such  communications  of  the  Divine  will  as 
had  been  withheld  from  others  ?  It  is  not  denied 
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that  God  may  reveal  himself  by  supernatural  means 
to  any  man  or  body  of  men,  if  it  seem  good  to  his 
infinite  wisdom,  and  that  he  may  make  the  person 
or  persons  so  favoured,  distinctly  perceive  from 
whom  the  favour  comes  ;  but  surely  we  are  not 
bound  to  believe — indeed  we  cannot  believe— on  the 
bare  assertion  of  such  persons,  that  they  are  admit 
ted  farther  into  God's  counsels  than  we  who  are 
equally  his  creatures  with  themselves,  and  proba 
bly  as  desirous  to  fulfil  his  will. 

This  must  be  admitted.  No  man  can  believe  in 
the  inspiration  of  another  on  less  evidence  than  the 
testimony  of  God  himself ;  and  that  testimony  can 
be  given  only  by  the  inspired  person  working  a 
miracle  in  attestation  of  his  truth.  A  miracle  is  a 
suspension  or  change  of  some  of  the  known  laws  of 
nature,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  ordinary  and  re 
gular  course  of  events ;  but  these  laws  were  esta 
blished  at  the  formation  of  this  world  by  its  Crea 
tor,  whose  volition  or  agency  is  the  sole  cause  of 
every  event,  in  the  inanimate  parts  at  least,  of  the 
universe  ;  and  therefore  we  are  as  certain  as  of  the 
truth  of  any  geometrical  axiom,  that  no  real  mira 
cle  can  be  wrought,  or  the  laws  of  nature  changed 
or  suspended,  but  by  the  power  of  God.  Were  a 
man,  in  proof  of  his  being  inspired,  to  give  sight  to 
a  person  born  blind,  merely  by  anointing  his  eyes 
with  clay  i  or  instantly  to  calm  the  raging  of  the  sea 
and  the  blowing  of  the  winds  merely  by  command 
ing  them  to  be  still,  we  could  not  entertain  a  doubt 
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but  that  so  powerful  a  word  proceeded  from  God, 
and  that  he  who  uttered  it  was  indeed  inspired. 

Now  the  miracles  recorded  of  Moses,  in  the  Pen 
tateuch  ;  of  Joshua,  in  the  book  that  goes  under  his 
name ;  of  Christ,  in  the  four  Gospels ;  and  of  Peter, 
John,  and  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  all, 
such  as  could  not  have  been  wrought,  but  by  the 
power  of  God ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  all  the  doc 
trines  which  are  taught  in  these  books  must  be  the 
truths  of  God.  But,  say  the  philosophical  infidels, 
though  we  admit  that  real  miracles  would,  to  those 
who  actually  saw  them,  be  sufficient  evidence  that 
he  who  wrought  them  was  inspired  by  God,  yet  to 
those  who  did  not  witness  them,  the  mere  testimony 
of  men  could  be  no  sufficient  evidence  that  they 
were  really  wrought ;  for  we  have  universal  ex 
perience  for  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
daily  experience  that  human  testimony  is  often 
false. 

This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  must  be  granted.  Hu 
man  testimony  is  often  false  ;  and  in  all  ages  of  the 
church,  it  has  been  given  for  the  reality  of  miracles 
that  were  never  wrought,  and  gained  credit  with 
large  bodies  of  Christians,  to  the  great  injury  of 
Christianity;  but  the  testimony  borne  to  the  miracles 
of  Christ  and  Moses  cannot  have  been  false,  as  you 
may  easily  convince  yourself,  by  an  attentive  perusal 
of  Leslie's  short  method  with  the  Deists  ;  Dr 
Campbell  of  Aberdeen's  Dissertation  on  Miracles ; 
Dr  Adams's  Treatise  on  the  same  subject ;  Bishop 
Douglas's  Criterion;  and  a  dissertation  which  I 
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long  ago  read  with  great  satisfaction,  by  Mr  Hugh 
Farmer,  though  I  have  now  forgotten  its  title.  * 
But  if  Moses  and  Christ  wrought  the  miracles, 
which,  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  four  Gospels, 
they  are  said  to  have  wrought,  they  must  have  been 
messengers  sent  by  God  to  men  ;  and  all  which  they 
taught  is  entitled  to  the  most  implicit  credit,  and 
all  which  they  commanded  to  the  most  universal 
obedience,  of  every  person  to  whom  the  command 
was  issued.  The  inspiration  of  the  other  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  not  perhaps  capable  of  being 
established  by  the  same  demonstrative  evidence  as 
the  inspiration  of  the  books  of  Moses  and  Joshua ; 
but  the  truth  of  the  prophecies  has  in  so  many  in 
stances  been  proved  by  their  fulfilment,!  that  there 
is  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt,  but  that  the  rest 
will  be  fulfilled  in  the  fulness  of  time ;  and  for  the 
credibility  of  the  historical  books,  see  GrotiusZte 
veritate  religionis  Christiana;  Stilling fleef  s  Origi- 
nes  Sacrce;  the  introduction  to  Stackhouse's  History, 
and  the  various  authors  referred  to  in  these  works.:): 

*  See  likewise  APPENDIX,  No.  I.  to  these  Letters. 

t  See  Sherlock's  Discourses  on  the  use  and  intent  of  pro 
phecy,  and  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

J  Since  these  letters  were  written,  a  very  valuable  work,  in 
four  volumes  8vo,  hath  been  published  by  Thomas  Hartwell 
Home,  M.  A.  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  entitled  an 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  which  is  to  be  found  a  complete  summary  of  the 
evidences  as  well  of  the  genuineness  as  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
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Besides  the  proofs  from  miracles  and  the  fulfil 
ment  of  ancient  prophecies,  which  are  as  conclusive 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  as  they  are  for  the  authen 
ticity  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
we  have  various  evidence  of  a  different  kind  for  the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  whole  New  Tes 
tament — evidence  indeed  such  as  can  be  produced 
for  no  other  ancient  writings  whatever.    Of  this  you 
will  be  convinced  by  a  careful  and  impartial  study 
of  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  ; 
Bishop  Marsh's  translation  of  Michaelis"  Introduc 
tion  to  the  New  Testament ;  Paley's  Evidences  of 
the  Christian  Religion ;  and  the  Horce  Paulinas  by 
the  same  author — one  of  the  most  original  and  con 
clusive  works  that  have  ever  been  published.  Doubts, 
however,  having  been  started,  even  by  professed 
Christians,  whether  the  Evangelists  wrote  the  Gos 
pels  by  inspiration,  though  they  are  admitted  to 
have  taught  only  such  doctrines  as  were  revealed 
to  them  by  God,  you  will  do  well  to  read  on  this 
subject  Bishop  Warburton's  Tract  entitled/^JDoc- 
trine  of  Grace  ;  or  the  Office  and  Operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the  Insults  of  Infidelity 
and  the  Abuses  of  Fanaticism  ;  and  likewise  the 
APPENDIX,  No.  II.  to  these  Letters.     By  the  for 
mer  of  these  tracts  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  fu 
tility  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dr  Middleton's  ob 
jections  to  the  inspiration  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  drawn  from  the  impurity  of  their  Greek 
language,  and  by  the  latter  that  there  is  no  ground 
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for  the  supposition,  that  the  three  first  Evangelists 
copied  either  from  one  another  or  from  a  common 
document. 

When  you  have  thus  satisfied  yourself  of  the  Di 
vine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  you  will  be 
prepared  to  enter  on  the  critical  study  of  its  doc 
trines  and  its  precepts.  I  have  already  observed, 
and  the  observation  ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind,  that  nothing  can  be  admitted  as  a  Divine  re 
velation,  which  is  clearly  and  indisputably  contrary 
to  what  can  be  demonstrated  concerning  the  attri 
butes  of  God  by  the  light  of  nature  ;  but  before  we 
reject  any  thing  revealed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
as  contrary  to  such  demonstrations,  we  must  be  at 
the  utmost  pains  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  de 
monstration,  which  seems  to  be  contradicted,  has 
been  legitimately  deduced  from  the  premises,  and 
that  those  premises  themselves  are  indeed  self-evi 
dent.  When  you  have  done  this,  if  the  doctrine  re 
vealed  still  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  truth  de 
monstrated,  you  ought  to  suspect,  not  that  the  reve 
lation  is  false,  but  that  you  do  not  perfectly  under 
stand  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed.  In  every 
language  there  are  many  words  which  are  employ 
ed  by  the  most  correct  writers  in  different  senses, 
though  by  a  learned  etymologist  all  those  senses  may 
be  shown  to  be  more  or  less  remotely  connected  with 
each  other ;  and  there  are  many  such  words  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  Thus,  the  words, 
which  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  are  gene 
rally  translated  sin,  sometimes  mean,  in  the  original 
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languages,   an   offering  for   sin  ;   sometimes   the 
punishment  of  sin ;  and  occasionally  such  sufferings, 
as,    though  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  called 
punishment,  which  always  implies  consciousness  of 
guilt,  are  yet  the  natural  consequences  of  sin.   Thus, 
the  virtuous  son  of  a  profligate  father  may  be  sub 
jected,  and  daily  is  subjected,  to  sufferings  in  conse 
quence  of  the  sins  of  his  father,  though  no  man 
would  consider  the  sufferings  of  the  son  as  the  pu~ 
nishment  of  sins  which  he  did  not  himself  commit. 
They  may  be  considered,  and  by  every  pious  son 
will  be  considered,  as  inflicted  on  him,  not  as  a  pu 
nishment,  but  as  a  warning  to  flee  from  the  sins  un 
der  which  his  father  fell,  "  that,  denying  ungodliness 
and  wordly  lusts,  he  may  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly,  in  this  present  world." 

This  being  the  case,  when  you  meet  with  any 
doctrine  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  Scriptures,  which 
to  you  appears  clearly  to  contradict  a  self-evident 
or  demonstrated  truth,  you  ought  to  suspect  that 
you  mistake  the  sense  of  the  original  words  ;  and 
to  ascertain  that  sense,  you  should  compare  the  pas 
sage  with  every  other  passage,  both  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  where  the  same  words  are  used, 
or  where  any  reference  is  made  to  the  same  fact  or  the 
same  doctrine  ;  for  you  will  find,  as  we  are  taught 
in  the  second  part  of  the  first  Homily  of  our  church, 
that  "  there  is  nothing  spoken  under  dark  myste 
ries  in  one  place,  but  the  self  same  thing  is,  in  other 
places,  spoken  more  familiarly  and  plainly,  to  the 
capacity  both  of  learned  .and  unlearned."  To  as- 
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certain  the  sense  of  particular  passages  by  compar 
ing  them  with  one  another,  you  will  derive  great 
aid  from  Gastrel's  Christian  Institutes,  as  well  as 
from  an  anonymous  work  in  4to,  entitled  the  Christ 
ian  Code, or  a  regular  Digest  of  Christ? s  Dispensa 
tion  :  *  and  you  will  find  Taylor's  Hebrew  Concor 
dance  of  more  use  to  you  than  any  other  work  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  in  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
difficult  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.  I  do  not 
mean  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Parkhurst's  Lexi 
cons.  They  are  both  valuable  works  ;  but  he  trusts 
too  much  to  etymologies,  which  are  often  fanciful ; 
whilst  Taylor  chiefly  trusts  to  the  comparison  of 
Scripture  with  Scripture,  which,  in  a  language  so 
ancient  and  original  as  the  Hebrew,  is  certainly  the 
safer  guide.  Of  the  Hebrew  in  its  original  purity 
nothing  now  remains,  but  what  is  found  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  many 
of  its  radical  words  are  irrecoverably  lost,  whilst 
Parkhurst,  and  other  grammarians  of  the  same 
school,  conjecture,  from  attending  to  the  cognate 
dialects,  what  they  have  been,  and  then  reason  from 
these  conjectures,  as  if  they  were  realities. 

*  I  recommend  this  work  with  some  hesitation.  The  au 
thor,  whose  name,  I  am  told,  was  Williams,  was  educated  at 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  for  the  church,  but  declined 
taking  orders  on  account  of  some  singular  objections  that  he 
had  to  three  or  four  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  As  a  work  of  re~ 
ference,  however,  and  a  collection  of  texts,  the  book  would  be 
highly  useful,  had  it  been  correctly  printed  ;  but  the  texts 
quoted  are  often  referred  to  places  in  Scripture  where  you  will 
not  find  them. 
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In  studying  the  Scriptures,  you  must  likewise 
distinguish  between  doctrines  which  we  cannot  ful 
ly  comprehend,  and  such  as  we  clearly  perceive  to 
be  contradictory  to  some  unquestionable  truth  of 
importance.  Doctrines  of  the  former  description 
may  be  true,  and  are  indeed  to  be  expected  in  a  re 
velation  given  by  the  Almighty  and  Omniscient  God 
to  creatures  whose  intellectual  faculties  are  so  very 
limited  as  those  of  men ;  but  doctrines  of  the  lat 
ter  description  must  be  false,  because  one  truth  ne 
ver  can  contradict  another.  Thus  it  is  a  first  prin 
ciple  in  moral  science,  arid  a  doctrine  uniformly 
taught  in  Scripture,  that  no  creature,  who  is  not  a 
free  agent,  can  be  morally  accountable  for  his  con 
duct.  It  is  likewise  taught  in  Scripture,  that  God 
hath  from  all  eternity  known  all  the  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions  of  every  free  agent,  such  as  man,  whom 
he  hath  created.  Our  capacity  is  not  of  a  grasp  suf 
ficiently  large  to  comprehend  how  actions,  that  are 
perfectly  free  or  contingent,  can  be  known  with  cer 
tainty  before  they  be  performed  ;  but  though  we 
cannot  comprehend  this,  a  very  little  reflection  may 
convince  us,  that,  in  attributing  such  knowledge  to 
GOD,  we  do  not  affirm  what  is  contradictory  or  im 
possible.  How  God  knows  what  is  present,  is  to  us 
as  incomprehensible  as  how  he  may  know  what  some 
free  agent  will  do  a  thousand  years  hence  ;  for  the 
elements  of  all  our  knowledge — even  of  that  which 
is  most  abstract,  we  acquire  through  the  medium 
of  our  senses  ;  but  God,  being  without  body,  parts, 
or  passions,  is  likewise  without  such  senses  as  ours. 
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Since,  then,  he  knows  what  is  present  by  a  faculty 
(if  I  may  use  such  an  expression)  of  which  we  can 
form  no  direct  or  positive  conception,  he  may,  by 
the  same  faculty,  know  contingent  future  events ; 
and  if  it  be  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  he  doth 
know  such  events,  we  must  believe  it,  because 
Scripture  has  been  proved  to  be  a  revelation  from 
him. 


CRITICAL  OBSERVATIONS,  &C. 


LETTER  VII. 

CRITICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  THREE  FIRST 
CHAPTERS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS. 


IF  you  observe  the  directions  which  I  gave  you 
in  my  last  Letter,  and  pray  to  God  to  enlighten  your 
understanding,  you  may  now  sit  down  to  the  criti 
cal  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  a  well  assured 
hope  of  ascertaining  what,  in  every  question  of  im 
portance,  is  really  a  truth,  which  it  is  your  duty  to 
illustrate,  as  one  of  the  truths  of  God,  to  those  who 
are  committed  to  your  pastoral  care.  In  this  course 
of  study,  you  will  do  well  to  have  the  original  Scrip 
tures  constantly  at  your  hand,  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated  translations  of  them,  both  ancient  and 
modern  ;  and  till  you  become  much  better  acquaint 
ed  with  the  Hebrew  language  than  most  men  at 
your  age  are,  you  will  find  the  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  by  Arias  Montanus  more  useful  to  you 
than  perhaps  any  other.  His  literal  translation  is 
indeed  very  barbarous  Latin  ;  but  it  is  generally 
intelligible,  and  adheres  so  closely  to  the  Hebrew 
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idiom,  that  it  will  at  least  assist  you  to  discover  the 
sense  of  the  original ;  so  that  by  means  of  it,  with 
the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  English  versions,  and 
Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  with  Taylor's  Concordance, 
you  will  very  seldom  be  in  danger  of  mistaking  any 
doctrine  that  is  of  general  importance.  It  will  be 
proper,  however,  when  you  have  formed  an  opinion 
of  your  own,  but  not  till  then,  to  consult  some  of 
the  best  commentators — such  as  Grotius,  Patrick, 
Le  Clerc,  the  Family  Bible,  by  Bishop  Mant  and 
Dr  D'Oyly,  and  Pool's  Synopsis ;  and  should  you 
find  your  own  opinion  different  from  that  of  all  these 
authors,  you  ought  again  to  examine  the  foundation 
on  which  it  is  built ;  for  you  must  yourself  be  aware 
that  it  is  probably,  though  not  certainly,  erroneous. 
It  will  likewise  be  proper  to  consult  the  most  an 
cient  commentators,  and  such  other  fathers  of  the 
church  as  treat  of  any  subject  which  you  find  it  dif 
ficult  to  understand  ;  for  though  the  fathers  are  not 
in  general  good  reasoners  or  good  critics,  they  were 
unquestionably  men  of  integrity,  on  whose  report 
of  matters  of  fact  the  fullest  confidence  may  be 
placed  ;  and  when  they  agree  in  the  statement  of 
any  doctrine,  without  labouring  to  support  it  by 
much  reasoning,  that  statement  may  be  considered 
as  a  matter  of  fact — or  a  fair  view  of  the  doctrine 
as  it  was  then  received  in  the  church,  and  probably 
derived  from  the  Apostles.* 

*  The  earliest  fathers  are  entitled  to  the  most  implicit  credit, 
because  they  came  not  from  the  schools  of  a  false  philosophy, 
and  therefore  reason  very  little,  resting  their  faith  on  the  sole 
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At  the  time  when  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch, 
the  whole  world  had  departed  from  the  worship  of 
the  one  only  God,  and  worshipped  "  gods  many, 
and  lords  many."  Of  these  the  chief  were  the 
Heavenly  bodies  ;  and  as  the  great  purpose  for 
which  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  by  his  grand 
son  Jacob,  were  separated  from  the  nations  around 
them,  was  to  reclaim  mankind  from  that  enormous 
error,  Moses  begins  his  history  with  declaring,  that 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  had  created,  or 
called  into  existence,  the  very  beings  which  the 
Egyptians  and  other  heathen  nations  adored  as  their 
greatest  gods.  "  In  the  beginning,"  said  he,  "  God 
created  the  Heavens  and  the  earth." 

In  a  former  letter,  I  observed,  that,  in  my  own  opi 
nion,  creation,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  can 
not  be  inferred  from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
that  none  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  philosophers  ap 
pear  to  have  admitted  it.  The  word  fcO3>  however, 


foundation  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Yet,  as  very  few  of  them  un 
derstood  the  Hebrew  language,  their  criticisms,  when  they  at 
tempt  to  criticize,  must  be  received  with  great  caution.  Ori- 
gen,  the  most  learned  and  acute  of  them  all,  understood  in 
deed  the  Hebrew  language  thoroughly  ;  but  his  mind  was  so 
full  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  had  contracted 
such  a  habit  of  searching  for  recondite  meanings  in  every  thing 
which  he  read,  that  his  criticisms  are  often  fanciful,  and  some 
times  palpably  erroneous.  You  will  find  many  useful  hints  in 
the  Reliquiae  Sacrce,  in  four  volumes,  published  by  Dr  Routh, 
the  learned  president  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  —  a  work 
which  can  be  easily  consulted  by  means  of  a  copious  and  accu 
rate  index. 
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which  our  translators  have  here,  with  great  pro 
priety,  rendered  created,  certainly  means  to  call  in 
to  being,  as  distinguished  from  1¥>,  which  signifies 
to  give  form  or  shape  to  something  already  exist 
ing.  To  convince  yourself  of  this  distinction  be 
tween  the  meaning  of  the  two  words,  you  have  on 
ly  to  consult  Parkhurst's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  and  Tay 
lor's  Hebrew  Concordance,  *  reading  with  attention 
all  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  more 
especially  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  these  words 
occur  ;  and  Moses  having,  before  he  published  the 
book  of  Genesis,  given  the  most  ample  proofs  that 
he  was  the  inspired  messenger  of  Jehovah,  sent  to 
deliver  his  countrymen,  the  Hebrews,  from  Egyp 
tian  bondage,  that  people  could  no  longer  doubt  but 
that  the  gods — even  the  greatest  gods  of  Egypt — 
were  mere  creatures,  depending  every  moment  for 
their  existence  on  the  God  of  their  fathers,  JEHO 
VAH,  who  had  only  to  withdraw  his  sustaining 
hand  to  let  them  sink  into  their  original  nonentity. 
Nothing  surely  could  be  conceived  better  calculated 
to  wean  the  Hebrews  from  the  absurd  idolatry  and 
polytheism  of  Egypt  than  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  this  important  truth,  that,  as  the  God  of 
their  fathers  had  created  the  Heavens  and  the  earth, 
he  is  the  only  self-existent  Being,  and  therefore  the 
only  God. 

There  is  nothing  else  in  the  Mosaic  history  of 

*  The  reader  may  likewise  consult  the  first  volume  of  Bishop 
Horsley's  Biblical  Criticism,  a  work  of  great  value,  which  was 
not  published  when  these  letters  were  originally  written. 

1 
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the  creation,  except  the  plural  name  Elohin,  which 
is  given  to  the  one  God,  that  particularly  demands 
your  attention  ;  but  a  fitter  occasion  will  occur  af 
terwards  for  inquiring  into  the  import  of  that  name. 
In  the  meantime,  it  would  be  proper  to  consider 
the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  order  of 
the  sacred  historian's  narrative,  and  especially  to 
the  production  of  light  before  the  formation  of  the 
sun,  were  I  not  satisfied  that  you  must  have  found 
all  these  objections  completely  removed  in  Stack- 
house's  History,  and  in  the  works  to  which  reference 
is  there  made  on  the  subject. 

There  is,  however,  another  sort  of  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  the  whole  history  contained  in 
the  three  first  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  of 
which  I  am  not  aware  that  any  notice  has  been 
taken  by  Stackhouse,  or  any  of  his  editors.  A  sect 
of  philosophical  divines,  as  they  wish  to  be  consi 
dered,  has  lately  appeared  both  in  England  and 
in  Germany,  who  admit  not,  as  literal,  any  part  of 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Cosmogony  that  contra 
dicts  their  geological  theories,  and  who  represent 
the  whole  narrative  contained  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  chapters  of  Genesis  as  allegorical  history, 
or  a  mere  mythos,  as  more  than  one  of  them  have 
dared  to  call  it.  * 

The  fashionable  geological  theories  are  at  such 
complete  variance  with  one  another,  and  every  one 
of  them  contains  so  many  absurdities  in  itself,  that 

*  Herder,  Geddes,  and  many  others. 
G 
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the  Mosaic  history  may  be  very  safely  opposed  to 
them  all ;  whilst  the  history  of  the  first  man  and 
woman  is  just  what  a  reflecting  mind,  unbiassed  by 
prejudice,  would,  upon  first  hearing  it,  acknowledge 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  although  he 
had  not  been  previously  informed  of  the  origin  of 
that  history.  Where  could  the  first  solitary  pair 
be  more  properly  placed  than  in  a  garden  abound 
ing  with  all  kinds  of  fruit,  in  a  delightful  climate, 
and  copiously  supplied  with  water  ?  and  how  could 
that  pair,  supposing  them  to  have  been  such  beings 
as  the  present  race  of  men — destitute,  at  first,  of  all 
ideas,  and  not  like  the  inferior  animals  under  the 
constant  influence  of  instinct,  be  preserved  alive  for 
any  length  of  time,  had  not  their  gracious  Creator 
condescended  to  communicate  to  them  the  elements 
of  all  useful  knowledge  ? 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  parents  of  the  human 
race,  according  to  the  inspired  narrative  of  Moses  ; 
and  that  narrative  is  called  an  allegorical  history, 
and  even  a  fable  !  If  it  be  an  allegory,  it  may,  in 
deed,  with  great  propriety,  be  considered  as  a  fable  ; 
for  if  the  garden  of  Eden  was  an  allegorical  garden, 
and  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  that  grew  in 
it,  allegorical  trees,  then  were  Adam  and  Eve  alle 
gorical  persons  ;  and  the  whole  history,  if  there  be 
any  history  concealed  under  these  allegories,  is  ut 
terly  unknown  to  us,  so  that  we  might  just  as  well 
consider  the  fables  of  Esop,  or  the  metamorphoses 
of  Ovid,  as  histories  written  in  the  form  of  allegory, 
as,  on  this  supposition,  we  can  consider  the  three 
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first  chapters  of  Genesis  as  history  allegorically 
written.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  acknowledged  to 
be  history  written  in  a  plain,  simple,  and  natural 
style.  The  style  of  the  three  first  chapters  is  as  plain 
and  simple  as  the  style  of  the  remainder;  and  if 
these  chapters  really  be  an  allegorical  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system  ;  of  the  human  race  ;  and 
of  the  introduction  of  sin  and  evil  into  this  world, 
it  is  incumbent  on  those,  who  so  understand  them, 
either  to  relate  the  simple  facts  and  events,  which 
are  thus  allegorically  represented,  or  at  least  to  give 
us  what  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  a  more  rational 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  the  hu 
man  race  ;  of  the  manner  in  which  the  first  pair 
were  supported  ;  and  how  they  fell  from  their  na 
tive  innocence. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  of 
Adam  and  Eve  that  the  hypothesis  of  allegory  is 
most  generally  applied  ;  for  many  who  admit  the 
account  of  the  formation  of  that  primeval  pair,  and 
of  their  introduction  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  be 
a  narrative  of  real  facts,  have  objected  to  the  great 
ness  of  the  penalty  for  the  violation  of  a  positive 
command  so  apparently  trifling  as  the  prohibition 
to  eat  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree.  They  have,  there 
fore,  persuaded  themselves,  or  at  least  have  endea 
voured  to  persuade  others,  that  this  part  of  the  Mo 
saic  history  is  an  allegorical  description  of  some 
enormous  moral  evil,  into  which  the  primeval  race 
had  fallen ;  that  the  serpent,  which  led  them  astray, 
represents  concupiscence  ;  that  the  man  whom  the 
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said  serpent  did  not  directly  tempt,  is  emblemati 
cal  of  reason  ;  and  that  the  woman  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  seduced,  is  the  emblem  of  sense  and  appe 
tite. 

This  surely  removes  none  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  history  of  the  fall,  literally  understood, 
is  encumbered  ;  whilst  it  undermines  the  very  foun 
dation  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions.  It 
proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  for  which  I  perceive 
no  authority  in  Scripture,  that  the  first  pair  or 
pairs  of  mankind  were  endowed  with  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  of  mind  infinitely  greater  than 
have  been  possessed  by  any  of  their  posterity  :  but 
if  this  was  the  case,  whence  came  that  concwpis- 
cence,  through  which  the  objector  says  that  man 
fell  ?  The  futility  of  the  absurd  scheme  of  allego 
rizing  the  history  of  the  fall  has  been  exposed  by 
various  authors,  whose  works  you  will  do  well  to 
consult,  such  as  Revelation  examined  with  Candour 
byDrDelany,  Stackhouse's  History,  Hales's  Analy 
sis  of  Chronology,  and  Patrick's  Commentary,  with 
the  works  to  which  these  authors  refer.  * 

There  is,  however,  another  cause,  from  which  I 
think  it  probable  that  this  pesire  of  considering  the 
history  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  as  an  allegory 
or  mere  mythos  may  have  proceeded  ;  and  that  is, 

*  The  reader  will  likewise  find  some  good  reasoning  on  the 
subject  in  Bishop  Horsley's  Biblical  Criticism  ;  Bishop  Tom- 
line's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  Vol.  1st,  and  in  Hart- 
well  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Vol.  IV. 
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the  mistaken  notions  which  have  very  generally 
prevailed  concerning  the  nature  of  that  death  which 
was  denounced  as  the  penalty  of  eating  the  forbid 
den  fruit.     It  was  expressly  said  to  Adam — "  In 
the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die  ;" 
and  we  know,  as  well  by  experience  as  by  compar 
ing  what  is  said  of  that  death  by  Moses,  with  what 
is  said  of  it  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  especially  by  St  Paul,  that  the  death  incurred 
by  Adam  hath  passed  upon  all  men  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
common  opinion,  that  the  body  only  can  die,  and 
that  the  soul,  being  naturally  immortal,  must  live 
for  ever  in  a  state  either  of  happiness  or  of  misery, 
after  it  is  separated  from  the  body.    Hence  it  is  in 
ferred,  that  the  death  to  which  all  mankind  have 
been  doomed  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  must 
imply  not  only  the  dissolution  of  the  body  without 
hope  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  but  also  the 
eternal  torments  of  the  separate  soul  in  a  future 
state  ;  for  it  is  only  against  gross  immoralities  and 
impieties  unrepented  of,  that  future  punishment  is 
anywhere  denounced  in  the  Scriptures  of  either  the 
Old  or  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Son  of  God  died  on  a  cross  to  redeem  mankind 
only  from  that  punishment. 

I  am  indeed  not  certain  that  all  who  entertain 
this  notion  of  the  death  brought  upon  mankind  by 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  do  not  likewise  attri 
bute  the  resurrection  of  the  body  to  the  redemption 
wrought  by  Christ,  though  I  am  inclined  to  be 
lieve  that  many  of  them  do  riot ;  but  sure  I  am,  that 
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the  Redeemer  claims  to  himself  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  that  it  is  repeatedly  attributed  to  him 
by  the  apostle  St  Paul.  *     Now,  if  this  be  admit 
ted,  (and  who,  that  names  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
understands  what  he  is  saying,  can  have  any  doubt 
of  its  being  the  case  ?)  is  it  conceivable  that  Adam, 
when  the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon 
him,  believed  that  only  one  part  of  him  was  to  die, 
whilst  the  other  and  letter  part — his  soul — was 
still  to  continue  a  conscious  being,  and  to  suffer  the 
most  exquisite  torments  to  all  eternity  ?     He  must 
have  been  satisfied  that  no  part  of  him  existed  as  a 
conscious  being  before  he  found  himself  alive  on 
this  earth ;  and  though  we  should  suppose  him  to 
have  been — what  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was — so  profound  a  metaphysician  as  to  distin 
guish  accurately  between  the  nature  of  his  soul  and 
the  nature  of  his  body,  what  could  lead  him  to  sup 
pose,  that,  when  his  body  should  "  return  to  the 
ground,  out  of  which  it  was  taken,"  his  soul  should 
not  return  likewise   to  the  unconscious  state  in 
which  it  had  been  before  its  incarnation  ? 

We  indeed  know  that  the  soul  shall  be  preserved 
to  animate  a  future  body  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  "  when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  shall  come  forth  ; 
they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of 
life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrec 
tion  of  damnation  ;"  but  this  could  not  be  known  to 

*  See  John  xi.  24,  25.     1st  Cor.  xv. 
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Adam,  unless  the  promise  made  to  Eve  was  more 
clearly  expressed  to  her,  as  indeed  we  have  reason 
to  think  it  was,  than  it  is  by  Moses  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  Both  she  and  her  husband  must,  for  the 
reasons  already  assigned,  have  looked  on  the  death 
to  which  they  had  subjected  themselves  as  the  ex 
tinction  of  consciousness ;  from  the  promise  made 
to  them,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  they  undoubtedly  inferred, 
that,  at  some  future  period,  they  were  to  be  deliver 
ed  from  that  death  by  one  of  their  descendants  ; 
but  they  could  not  infer,  that  the  soul,  as  a  con 
scious  being,  was  to  survive  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  and  it  is  nowhere  said  that  this  doctrine  was 
revealed  to  them  ;  but  I  must  reserve  what  more  I 
have  to  say  on  this  subject  to  a  future  letter. 
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LETTER  VIIJ. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  MAN  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  THE  FALL. 


IT  seems  evident,  from  the  second  chapter  of  Ge 
nesis,  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  lived  for  some  time 
on  this  earth,  how  long  we  know  not,  before  they 
were  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  and  during  that 
period  they  were,  undoubtedly,  taught  the  first  prin 
ciples  of  natural  religion.  It  seems  likewise  to  be 
evident,  that  they  were  even  then  instructed  to  keep 
holy  the  Sabbath,  which  must  have  been  the  first 
day  of  their  lives,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  creat 
ed  towards  the  very  end  of  the  sixth  day  from  the 
period  at  which  the  "  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters,"  and  began  to  reduce  the  chaos 
into  that  beautiful  and  magnificent  system,  of  which 
the  sun  is  now  known  to  be  the  centre.  How  the 
Sabbath  was  to  be  employed  by  the  first  pair,  we  are 
nowhere  expressly  told ;  but  the  analogy  of  Scripture 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  but  that  it  was  to  be  in  prais 
ing  and  glorifying  God  for  his  works  of  creation.  This 
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is  indeed  so  reasonable  a  duty,  obviously  resulting 
from  the  relation  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  that 
it  may  be  ranked  among  the  duties  of  natural  reli 
gion,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  I  understand  any 
religion  to  be  natural ;  but  the  appointment  of  this 
sacred  duty  to  be  more  solemnly  performed  on  the 
seventh  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week,  is  cer 
tainly  what  is  called  a  positive,  and  not  a  natural 
law,  which  may  therefore  be  altered,  and  has  in  fact 
been  altered  in  the  Christian  Church. 

On  the  introduction  of  our  first  parents  into  the 
garden  of  Eden,  there  was  prescribed  to  them  ano 
ther  positive  law  of  greater  importance  than  even 
the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath.  Hitherto  they  had 
not  probably  heard  of  death,  nor,  of  course,  formed 
any  notion  of  so  awful  an  event.  Milton  indeed  re 
presents  Adam  as  apprehending,  "when  gentle  sleep 
first  found  him,  and  with  soft  oppression  seized 
his  drowsed  sense,"  that  he  was  "  then  passing  to 
his  former  state  insensible ;"  and  this  supposition 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  for  Adam,  we  may  be 
certain,  was  not,  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life,  such 
a  metaphysician  as  to  conclude  that  his  mind  or 
soul  would  continue  a  conscious  being,  after  his 
body  should  be,  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  "  dissolved." 
When  he  awoke,  however,  all  apprehension  of  dis 
solution  and  insensibility  would  be  banished  from 
his  mind  ;  and  as  he  could  have  seen  nothing  perish 
ing  about  him,  he  might,  not  unnaturally,  come  in  a 
short  time  to  imagine  that  nothing  was  ever  to  pe 
rish.  On  his  introduction  into  the  garden  of  Eden, 
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indeed,  his  notions  on  this  subject  were  soon  render 
ed  more  correct,  and  the  difference  between  death 
and  the  soundest  sleep  awfully  exhibited  to  him. 

In  the  midst  of  the  garden,  we  are  told,  were  two 
remarkable  trees,  called  by  the  sacred  historian  the 
one  "  the  tree  of  life,"  and  the  other  "  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  Of  the  qualities  of 
the  former  of  these  trees  we  know  nothing  with 
certainty.  Different  hypotheses  have  indeed  been 
formed  by  learned  men  concerning  its  qualities  and 
its  use — some  supposing  it  to  have  had  a  sacramen 
tal  virtue  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those  who  should 
eat  of  its  fruit  with  religious  reverence  ;  and  others, 
that,  by  its  natural  qualities,  it  could  cure  every  dis 
ease,  and  preserve  the  lives  as  well  of  sinners  as  of 
saints.  The  former  of  these  opinions  is  certainly 
the  more  probable  of  the  two  ;  but  as  we  cannot  as 
certain  which  of  them  is  correct,  or,  indeed,  whether 
either  of  them  be  so,  it  would  be  idle  to  waste  time 
on  the  subject,  since  the  qualities  of  the  tree  of  life, 
whatever  they  may  have  been — whether  natural  or 
supernatural — have  had  no  effect  whatever  on  either 
Adam  or  his  posterity. 

The  case  is  far  otherwise  with  what  is  called  "the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;"  for  when 
"  the  Lord  God  placed  man  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it,"  we  are  told  that  he 
commanded  the  man,  saying,  "  of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  thou  mayst  freely  eat ;  but  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it, 
for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  of  it,  thou  shalt  sure- 
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Iy  die."     When  this  denunciation  was  pronounced, 
the  meaning  and  import  of  the  word  death  was  un 
doubtedly  explained  to  Adam ;  for  no  wise  and  bene 
volent  legislator  ever  enforces  his  laws  by  undefin 
ed  sanctions  ;  but  many  disputes  have  arisen  in  the 
Christian   church  concerning  the  import  of  that 
death,  which  was  the  threatened  penalty  of  eating 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
That  it  implied  the  dissolution  of  the  body  is  admit 
ted,  I  think,  by  all  Christians,  though  many  contend 
that,  as  the  soul  alone  is  the  subject  of  innocence  or 
guilt,  and  yet  is  naturally  immortal,  it  implied  like 
wise  the  eternal  suffering  of  Adam  and  Eve's  souls 
in  hell-fire  with  the  devil  and  his   angels  !     This, 
of  itself,  seems  an  interpretation  of  the  words  abun 
dantly  harsh  ;  but  when  it  is  added,  that  the  origi 
nal  sin — the  sin  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit — "  is 
conveyed  from  our  first  parents  unto  their  posterity 
by  natural  generation,  so  as  that  all  who  proceed 
from  them  in  that  way  are  conceived  and  born  in 
sin  ;  are  under  the  displeasure  and  curse  of  God  ; 
bond  slaves  to  Satan,  and  justly  liable  to  all  punish 
ments — not  in  this  world  only,  but  also  in  that 
which  is  to  come  ;  and  that  the  punishments  to 
which,  for  the  original  sin,  they  are  liable  in  the 
world  to  come,  are  everlasting  separation  from  the 
comfortable  presence  of  God,  and  most  grievous  tor 
ments  in  soul  and  body  *  in  hell-fire  for  ever  ;"  when 

*  Those  who  believe  this  doctrine  cannot  possibly  believe 
that  Christ  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  as  to  Martha  he  de 
clared  himself  to  be. 
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all  this  is  said  to  be  implied  in  that  death  which  was 
the  threatened  penalty  of  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  every  mind,  I  think,  must  revolt  from 
such  a  horrible  doctrine ;  for  that  it  is  horrible,  even 
its  ablest  defender  seems  to  acknowledge.  * 

In  order  to  reconcile  it  perhaps  to  our  notions 
of  the  Divine  justice,  it  is  sometimes  said,  that 
"  the  covenant  being  made  with  Adam  as  a  public 
person,  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  his  posterity, 
the  guilt  of  his  sin  was  imputed  to  them,  and  the 
same  death  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature  conveyed  to 
all  descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation." 
But  to  this  view  of  the  doctrine  it  may  be  justly 
objected,  that  there  is  not,  in  the  three  first  chapters 
of  Genesis,  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  cove 
nant  between  God  and  man.  God  commands  Adam 
not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree  under  the 
penalty  of  incurring  inevitable  death,  if  he  should 
disobey  that  command  ;  and  hence  we  may  unques 
tionably  infer,  that  if  he  should  have  abstained  from 
the  forbidden  fruit,  he  would  not  have  been  subject 
ed  to  the  threatened  death,  whatever  that  death 
might  be ;  but  so  far  from  being  a  covenant  or 
agreement  between  God  and  Adam,  either  for  him 
self  only,  or  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  this  was 
obviously  a  dispensation  of  free  grace,  to  which  no 
created  being  hath  an  innate  or  natural  right,  and 
which  no  created  being  can  merit  from  his  Creator. 
Life,  or  conscious  existence,  is  a  free  gift  even  to  the 

*  Vide  Instit.  Christ.  Relig.  Johanne  Calvino  Auctore,  Lib. 
iii.  Cap.  23,  Sect.  7- 
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most  exalted  creature  in  Heaven,  and  a  continuation 
of  that  life  or  conscious  existence,  is  a  continuation, 
or  repetition,  of  the  original  gift.  That  gift  indeed 
was  to  man  suspended  on  his  obedience  to  a  posi 
tive  precept,  because  those  virtues  and  that  piety 
which  are  necessary  to  fit  him  for  everlasting  hap 
piness  cannot  be  poured  into  his  mind  as  water  is 
poured  into  a  jar,  but  must  be  acquired  under  pro 
per  discipline.  It  was  not  therefore  promised,  nor 
is  it  indeed  probable  in  itself,  that  if  he  should  ob 
serve  that  one  positive  precept,  both  he  and  all  his 
posterity  would  be  for  ever  preserved  from  all  moral 
guilt ;  nor  is  it  said  that  his  guilt,  if  he  should  trans 
gress  the  law  now  given  to  him,  would  be  imputed 
to  his  unborn  posterity.  To  impute  guilt  to  him 
who  has  committed  no  wilful  offence,  can  proceed 
only  from  ignorance  or  malice ;  and  to  impute  it 
for  punishment  would  be  cruel  injustice. 

These  revolting  doctrines  were  not  heard  of  in 
the  Church  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen 
tury.  They  were  then  taught  by  St  Augustin — 
the  far-famed  Bishop  of  Hippo — who,  in  his  zeal 
against  the  heresies  of  Pelagius,  ran,  as  theological 
polemics  are  too  apt  to  run,  from  one  extreme  to 
that  which  is  directly  opposite,  and  equally  erro 
neous.  After  the  reformation,  they  were  adopted 
by  Calvin  in  opposition  to  the  Socinian  heresy, 
which,  in  what  relates  to  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
symbolizes  with  that  of  Pelagius  ;  but  Calvin  and 
many  of  his  followers  have  carried  their  notions  of 
the  hereditary  corruption  of  human  nature  much 
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farther  than  St  Augustin  appears  to  have  carried 
his,  whilst  the  earlier  Socinians  and  modern  Uni 
tarians  have  taught  doctrines,  at  which  Pelagius 
would  probably  have  shuddered  with  horror. 

The  most  correct  summary  of  the  Pelagian  sys 
tem  that  I  have  anywhere  seen,  is  given,  in  twelve 
articles,  by  Collier,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  as  you  have  probably  no  access 
to  that  work  at  present,  and  it  is  common  for  the 
adherents  of  Calvdn  to  stigmatize  with  the  oppro 
brious  name  of  Pelagians,  all  whose  minds  revolt 
from  any  of  the  dogmas  of  their  master,  I  will  in 
sert  that  summary  here.  The  doctrines  of  Pela 
gius  concerning  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  as  we 
find  them  charged  upon  his  disciple  Coelestius  by 
the  church  of  Carthage,  were,  says  Collier, 

"  I.  That  Adam  had  mortality  in  his  nature, 
and  that,  whether  he  had  sinned  or  not  sinned,  he 
would  certainly  have  died.  II.  That  the  conse 
quences  of  Adanfs  sin  were  confined  to  his  person, 
and  that  the  rest  of  mankind  received  no  disadvan 
tage  from  them.  III.  That  the  law  qualified  for 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  was  founded  upon 
equal  promises  with  the  Gospel.  IV.  That  before 
the  coming  of  our  Saviour  some  men  lived  without 
sin.  V.  That  new-born  infants  are  in  the  same 
condition  with  Adam  before  his  fall.  VI.  That 
the  death  and  disobedience  of  Adam  is  not  the  ne 
cessary  cause  of  death  to  all  mankind,  neither  doth 
the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  follow  in  virtue 

of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.     VII.  That  if  a  man 

n 
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will  make  the  most  of  himself,  he  may  keep  the 
commands  of  God  without  difficulty,  and  preserve 
himself  in  a  perfect  state  of  innocence.  VIII.  That 
to  rich  men,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of 
their  baptism,  unless  they  parted  with  all  their 
estate,  all  other  instances  of  virtue  would  be  insig 
nificant,  neither  could  they  be  qualified  for  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  IX.  That  the  grace  and 
assistance  of  God  is  not  granted  for  the  perform 
ance  of  every  moral  act ;  the  liberty  of  the  will, 
and  information  in  the  points  of  duty,  being  suffi 
cient  for  this  purpose.  X.  That  the  grace  of  God 
is  given  in  proportion  to  our  merits.  XI.  That 
none  can  be  called  the  sons  of  God  unless  they  are 
perfectly  without  sin.  XII.  That  our  victory  over 
temptation  is  not  gained  by  God's  assistance,  but 
by  the  liberty  of  the  will."  * 

Of  these  propositions  many  are  indisputably 
false,  and  some  even  extravagantly  absurd  ;  but,  in 
justice  to  our  countryman,  f  we  should  keep  in 
mind,  that  they  have  been  conveyed  to  us  by  his 
theological  antagonists,  and  that  the  language — 
even  the  philosophic  language  of  antiquity — was, 
on  such  subjects,  much  less  precise  than  the  lan 
guage  of  good  writers  in  the  present  age.  That 
Adam  had  mortality  in  his  nature,  so  that  he  could 
not  have  existed  one  moment  if  not  sustained  by 

*  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain,  Book  I.  Cent.  V. 

•}-  That  Pelagius  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  that  his  ori 
ginal  name  was  Morgan,  seems  now  to  be  universally  admit' 
ted. 
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that  power  which  called  him  into  being,  is  indis 
putably  true,   for  such  is  the  dependent  state  of 
every  creature  ;  but  that  he  would  certainly  have 
died,  though  he  had  not  sinned,  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  implied  promise  of  God,   as  recorded  by 
Moses.     The  second  of  these  propositions  is  in  di 
rect  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  St  Paul ;  and 
you  must   have  seen    already,  when  reading  the 
Scriptures,  as  a  mere  historical  detail  of  doctrines, 
revealed  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners, 
that  the  third  and  fourth  have  no  foundation  what 
ever  in  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament. 
Whether,  in  respect  of  innocence,  new-born  infants 
are  in  the  same  condition  with  Adam  before  his 
fall,  is  the  main  question  at  issue  between  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  their  opponents,  and  a  question  which 
you  must  decide  for  yourself,  after  the  most  dili 
gent  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
most  able  divines  who  have  written  on  the  subject. 
The  sixth  proposition  is  very  inaccurately  expres 
sed  ;  for  though,  philosophically  speaking,  it  may 
be  true  that  the  death  and  disobedience  of  Adam 
is  not  the  necessary  cause  of  the  death  of  all  man 
kind,  it  is  equally  true,  that  if  Adam  had  not  dis 
obeyed  the  command  of  his  God,  all  mankind  would 
not  have  died ;  and  that  the  general  resurrection 
of  the  dead  follows,  in  virtue  of  our  Saviour's  re 
surrection,  we  are  expressly  taught  by  St  Paul, 
and  even  by  our  Saviour  himself.     The  falsehood 
of  the  seventh  proposition  needs  no  other  proof 
than  what  will  be  furnished  by  an  appeal  to  every 
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man's  own  conscience  and  experience ;  and  the 
eighth  proposition  is  ridiculously  absurd.  The 
ninth  is  extremely  vague  and  ambiguous.  If  it  be 
meant  that  the  grace  of  God,  promised  to  every 
sincere  believer  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
is  not  granted  for  the  performance  of  every  act  of 
honesty  between  man  and  man  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  may  be  granted  ;  for  such 
acts  are  performed  in  hordes  of  savages,  who  never 
heard,  and  would  not  understand,  one  sentence  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  if  the  meaning  be,  that  the  grace 
and  assistance  of  God  is  not  necessary  to  enable 
Christians  to  perform  those  acts  and  acquire  those 
dispositions,  without  which  they  cannot  be  "  meet 
to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  with  the  saints  in 
light,"  it  is  indisputably  false.  The  tenth  propo 
sition  is  likewise  ambiguous.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  absurd  to  talk  of  the  merits  of  man,  in  the  pro 
per  sense  of  the  words,  for  man  can  merit  nothing 
from  his  Maker  ;  but  if  it  be  meant  that  larger  and 
larger  effusions  of  grace  (if  I  may  use  such  an  ex 
pression)  are  bestowed  on  us,  in  proportion  to  the 
use  that  we  have  made  of  those  which  we  have  al 
ready  received,  the  truth  of  the  proposition  might 
be  easily  proved  from  Scripture.  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  propositions  are  both  indisputably  false; 
but,  as  I  have  already  observed,  we  cannot  be  cer 
tain  that  these  propositions  were  so  expressed  by 
Pelagius  himself. 

That  the  human  race  is,  in  Scripture,  everywhere 
H 
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represented  as  rendered  liable  to  death  and  to  many 
other  physical  and  moral  evils,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  the  first  pair,  must  be  admitted  ;  and  the 
only  difficulty  is,  to  reconcile  this  with  the  moral  at 
tributes  of  God — those  attributes,  of  which,  if  we 
were  not  previously  convinced,  we  could  place  no  con 
fidence  in  any  revelation,  whether  real  or  only  pre 
tended.  The  Calvinistic  notions  of  hereditary  guilt, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  guilt,  and  of  the 
imputation  of  the  guilt  of  one  person  to  another,  are 
such  as  no  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  mind  will 
be  easily  induced  to  admit ;  whilst  the  Pelagian  doc 
trine  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonder 
ful  that  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  Calvinism,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  well  as  the  whole  Pelagian  system  on 
the  other,  should  be  called  in  question  by  men  emi 
nent  for  piety  and  learning  in  different  countries, 
and  in  churches  differently  constituted.  According 
ly,  to  the  most  revolting  of  the  Calvinistic  tenets, 
objections  were  publicly  urged,  at  nearly  the  same 
period,  by  Dr  Laud,  president  of  St  John's  College, 
Oxford — afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
James  Van  Harmin,  or  Armlmus,  Divinity  Pro 
fessor  at  Leyden  ;  and  as  Arminius  left  a  strong 
party  behind  him  in  Holland,  all  who  espoused  his 
opinions,  or  indeed  opposed  the  peculiar  dogmas  of 
Calvin,  have,  in  this  country,  been  commonly  called 
Arminians,  and  in  Holland  Remonstrants. 

The  English  Arminians,  however,  though  they 
all  deny  hereditary  guilt  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
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words,  have  very  different  notions  of  the  effects  pro 
duced  on  human  nature  by  the  fall  of  our  first  pa 
rents.  Some  of  them  believe  that  the  soul,  being 
naturally  immortal,  the  extinction  of  consciousness 
was  not  implied  in  that  death  which  Adam  by  his 
fall  had  brought  on  himself  and  all  his  posterity ; 
but  that  a  moral  taint,  or  propensity  to  evil,  has 
been  conveyed  from  him  to  the  souls  of  all  his  de 
scendants  by  ordinary  generation.  Others  consider 
ing  this  notion  as  tending  to  materialism,  and  in 
deed  as  inconceivable  on  any  other  principle,  con 
tend  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  suppose  that  a  mo 
ral  taint  was,  or  could  be,  communicated  from  Adam 
to  the  souls  of  his  children  ;  for  since  we  know  by 
experience,  that  certain  diseases  of  the  body  affect 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  which  it  is  united,  it 
is  surely  more  probable  that  the  temperament  of 
the  bodies  of  all  men,  when  they  became  mortal,  and 
liable  to  diseases  of  various  kinds,  became,  at  the 
same  time,  such  as  to  debase  the  powers  of  the  minds 
united  to  them,  than  that  God,  in  punishment  of 
Adam's  sin,  should  have  determined  to  infuse  into 
the  bodies  of  all  his  descendants,  minds  tainted  with 
moral  depravity.  A  third  party  of  those,  who  among 
us  are  called  Armiriians,  or  Pelagians,  or  sometimes 
by  a  name  of  much  worse  import,  observe  that  they 
find  in  Scripture  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  being  depraved  by  the  fall  of 
Adam  and  Eve  ;  that  Adam  fell  under  a  tempta 
tion  which  many  of  his  sons,  supposed  to  be  dege 
nerated,  have  resisted  and  overcome  ;  that  on  his 
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fall  he  was  indeed  deprived  of  that  divine  instruc 
tion,  both  oral  and  internal,  which  he  constantly 
enjoyed  in  paradise  ;  and  that  the  loss  of  this,  with 
the  extinction  of  consciousness  at  the  separation  of 
the  soul  from  the  body,  was  all  that  was  implied  in 
the  death  denounced  against  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit. 

At  the  head  of  this  party  may  be  placed  the  il 
lustrious  Bishop  Bull,  Archbishop  King,  Bishop 
Taylor,  Bishop  Warburton,  and  Bishop  Law ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  all  these  prelates,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  last  mentioned,  have  expressed, 
in  different  parts  of  their  works,  sentiments  on  this 
subject  very  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Misled 
by  the  scholastic  notion,  that,  if  the  soul  be  imma 
terial,  it  must  be  immortal,  and  continue  for  ever  a 
conscious  being,  they  seem  to  have  perplexed  them 
selves  with  the  question,  What  would  have  become 
of  the  souls  of  mankind,  if  Christ  had  not  come  in 
to  the  world  to  redeem  their  bodies  from  the  power 
of  the  grave  ?  They  appear  to  have  admitted  that, 
for  the  sin  of  their  first  parents,  they  would  not 
have  been  condemned  to  the  eternal  torments  of 
Hell,  though  they  could  not  have  been  admitted  to 
the  happiness  of  Heaven ;  but  the  intermediate  state 
between  these  two  extremes  of  happiness  and  mi 
sery,  to  which  they  consigned  them,  has  never  been 
so  described,  that  I  could  distinctly  understand  what 
was  meant  by  it.  Bishop  Law  has,  indeed,  steered 
clear  of  this  difficulty,  by  understanding  the  death 
denounced  against  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  to 
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mean  the  death  of  the  whole  man,  or  the  com 
plete  extinction  of  consciousness  ;  but  to  support 
this  opinion,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  deny  the  separate  existence  and  immateriality  of 
the  soul,  and  to  have  considered  the  powers  of  per 
ception,  thought,  and  .volition,  either  as  resulting 
from  the  particular  organization  of  the  brain,  or  as 
mere  qualities  superadded  to  the  brain.*  That  there 
is  no  necessity  for  this  supposition,  which  is  con 
trary  to  the  testimony  of  every  man's  memory  and 
consciousness,  I  trust  that  I  have  already  convinced 
you  ;  but  I  will  at  present  enter  no  farther  into  the 
discussion  of  the  consequences  of  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents,  as  with  my  notions  of  these  consequences 
you  are  already  acquainted.!  Let  me  only  conjure 
you  not  to  adopt  any  notions  merely  because  they 
are  your  father's  ;  for  many  theologians,  much  more 

*  Such  certainly  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  taught  in  his 
Critical  Dissertation  concerning  the  use  of  the  words  Soul  or 
Spirit,  in  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  ;  and  the  STATE  OF  THE  DEAD 
there  described.  Yet,  as  he  appears  to  teach  the  immateriality 
t)f  the  soul  in  his  notes  on  Archbishop  King's  Essay  on  the 
Origin  of  Evil ;  and  as  the  soul,  though  immaterial,  may  cer 
tainly  be  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  body  and  the  resurrection,  for  want  of  the  instrumentality 
of  corporeal  organs  by  which  to  exert  its  faculties,  he  may  have 
continued  to  believe,  as  his  son,  the  present  excellent  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  insinuates  that  he  did  believe,  in  the  imma 
teriality  of  the  soul  as  distinct  from  the  organization  of  the 
brain  or  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  easier 
to  censure  than  to  refute  his  doctrine  concerning  the  state  of 
death. 

f  See  Appendix,  No.  III.  to  these  Letters. 
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profound  than  I,  and  equally  desirous  to  follow  truth 
whithersoever  she  might  lead  them,  have  thought 
very  differently  ;  and  the  questions  at  issue  are  of 
the  highest  importance.  Without  having  correct 
notions  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  and  its  con 
sequences  on  their  posterity,  it  is  impossible  that  we 
can  have  correct  notions  of  the  doctrine  of  redemp 
tion,  or  indeed  of  any  other  doctrine  peculiarly 
Christian ;  for  the  Gospel  began  to  be  revealed  when 
the  promise  was  made  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  "  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  though  the 
serpent  should  be  permitted  to  bruise  his  heel."  The 
best  way  to  ascertain  the  truth  on  this  most  impor 
tant  subject,  is  certainly  that  which  ought  to  be  fol 
lowed  in  studying  every  Scripture  doctrine.  You 
ought  to  collate  all  the  texts  in  both  Testaments  in 
which  any  allusion  is  made,  or  appears  to  be  made, 
to  the  fall  of  the  first  pair  ;  to  consider,  by  means 
of  the  context,  on  what  occasion,  and  for  what  im 
mediate  purpose  each  of  those  texts  was  written  ; 
to  compare  the  imports  of  them  together,  that  you 
may  ascertain  what,  consistently  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  they  really 
teach  concerning  the  consequences  of  Adam's  fall ; 
and  when  you  have  formed  an  opinion  of  your  own, 
you  should  then  consult  the  ablest  commentators 
and  divines  who  have  written  on  the  subject,*  ear~ 

*  Of  our  own  commentators  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
consult  Patrick  and  Whitby,  the  Family  Bible  by  Mant  and 
D'Oyly,  and  Pool's  Synopsis  ;  and  of  foreigners,  Grotius  and 
Calvin.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  exposition  of  the  ninth  article 
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nestly  praying  to  God  to  enlighten  your  understand 
ing,  that  you  may  understand  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus. 

of  our  church,  has  given  a  very  candid  view  of  the  different 
opinions  maintained  in  his  time  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Ori 
ginal  'Si?i,  as  well  as  of  the  arguments  by  which  these  opinions 
have  been  commonly  supported  ;  but  as  correct  notions  on  this 
subject  furnish  the  only  means  of  coming  to  the  truth  in  those 
various  questions  which  at  present  agitate  our  church,  you  will 
do  well  to  read  Calvin's  Institutes)  and  Gill's  Body  of  Divinity, 
on  the  one  side ;  and  on  the  other,,  Locke's  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  the  Latin  and  English  Works  of  Bishop  Bull, 
Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  and  Bishop  Law's 
Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion.  I  trust  it  is  need 
less  to  warn  you  against  implicitly  adopting  every  thing  that 
is  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  these  works.  Taylor  certainly  car 
ries  his  opposition  to  Calvinism  too  far,  and  verges  towards  So- 
cinianism  ;  and  I  have  already  mentioned  what  I  consider  as 
an  error  in  Bishop  Law's  Metaphysics  rather  than  in  his  Theo 
logy. 
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LETTER  IX. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  MANKIND 
FROM  THE  FALL  OF  ADAM  TO  THE  CALLING 
OF  ABRAHAM. 


IN  my  last  Letter  I  observed,  that  the  Gospel  be 
gan  to  be  revealed,  when  it  was  said,  that  "  the  seed 
of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  ser 
pent,  and  that  the  serpent  should  bruise  his  heel." 
Taken  by  themselves,  these  words  must  be  acknow 
ledged  to  be  extremely  obscure ;  but  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  so  far  explained 
to  the  guilty  pair,  as  to  give  them  full  assurance, 
that,  by  the  suffering  of  some  one  of  their  descen 
dants,  they  should  have  restored  to  them  that  life, 
which,  by  their  transgression,  they  had  now  forfeited. 
This,  I  think,  appears  in  the  highest  degree  pro 
bable,  from  what  is  said  of  the  Lord  God  making 
coats  to  them  of  skins,  compared  with  the  very 
early  and  universal  practice  of  worshipping  God  by 
the  sacrifice  of  animals.  The  skins  with  which 
Adam  and  Eve  were  clothed  were  certainly  the 
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skins  of  beasts.  What  then  was  done  with  the  car 
casses  of  those  beasts  ?  There  is  no  reason  to  sup 
pose  that  they  had  died  a  natural  death ;  there 
seems  to  be  very  probable  evidence  that  mankind 
were  not  indulged  with  the  use  of  animal  food  till 
after  the  deluge,  as  they  certainly  were  not  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  ;  and  yet  the  beasts,  of  which  the 
skins  were  made  coats  to  the  guilty  man  and  wo 
man,  must  have  been  killed  for  some  other  purpose, 
I  think,  than  merely  to  furnish  clothing  for  a  pair 
so  little  deserving.  What  could  that  purpose  be  ? 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  Adam  and  Eve  a  sense  of  thehein- 
ousness  of  their  sin,  and  to  exhibit  to  them  a  faint  re 
semblance  of  the  means  by  which  they  were,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  to  be  redeemed  from  its  consequences, 
they  were  directed  to  offer  the  beasts  with  whose 
skins  they  were  clothed,  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  typi 
cal  of  that  all-atoning  sacrifice  which  was  to  take 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  ?  If  so,  this  was  the  first 
preaching  of  the  Gospel;  for  surely  nothing  could 
be  so  much  the  Gospel,  or  good  tidings,  to  the  apos 
tate  pair,  as  the  revelation,  whether  by  words  or 
actions,  or  by  both,  as  that,  by  the  sufferings  of  that 
seed  of  the  woman  which  had  been  promised,  they 
were  to  be  delivered  in  the  fulness  of  time,  from  the 
death  which  they  had  incurred,  and  under  the  dread 
of  which  all  their  posterity  laboured,  till  the  coming 
of  Him,  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light ! 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
such  sacrifices,  as  we  all  know,  were  made  an  essential 
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part  of  worship  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  our  first 
parents  from  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  and  as  they  pro 
bably  expected  the  punishment  of  death  to  be  in 
flicted  on  themselves  on  the  very  day  on  which  they 
had  incurred  it,  may  not  this  one  sacrifice  have  been 
offered  in  the  garden,  as  the  instituted  means  of 
procuring  to  them  that  respite  with  which  they 
were  indulged  ?  Die  they  must,  because  the  vera 
city  of  God  required  their  death  ;  but  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  survive  their  guilt  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  as  we  know  that  they  did  survive  it,  with 
out  making  any  atonement  whatever  for  their  sin, 
might  they  not  have  been  led  to  suppose,  that  no 
atonement  would  at  any  time  be  required  for  it ; 
but  that  they  should  either  be  gratuitously  restor 
ed  to  life,  or  suffered  to  remain  for  ever  under  the 
dominion  of  death  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  dismissed  from  the 
garden  of  Eden ;  sent  back,  probably,  to  the  very 
place  whence  they  had  been  carried  to  that  gar 
den  ;  and  "  the  Lord  God  placed  at  the  east  end 
of  the  garden  cherubims,  and  a  flaming  sword, 
which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life."  That  the  cherubim  and  the  flaming 
sWord  were  some  sensible  symbol  of  the  divine  pre 
sence,  before  which  Adam  had  been  accustomed  to 
worship  in  the  garden,  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
probable ;  but  when  critics  attempt  to  show  what 
the  cherubim  and  flaming  sword  were,  and  how 
they  came  to  be  fit  emblems  or  symbols  of  the  di 
vine  presence,  they  differ  widely  among  themselves, 
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and  write  sometimes  unintelligibly.  By  the  Jews, 
this  symbol  was  called  the  Shechinah,  and  one  pur 
pose  for  which  it  was  placed  before  the  gate  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  was,  that,  by  turning  every  way, 
it  might  bar  all  access  to  that  garden,  should  Adam 
and  Eve  ever  attempt  to  make  their  way  back  to 
the  tree  of  life.  But  in  the  midst  of  judgment,  as 
Dr  Hales  well  observes,  "  God  remembered  mercy ; 
a  further,  and  most  gracious  design  of  its  residence 
here,  was,  to  keep  or  preserve  the  way  to  the  tree 
of  life,  by  keeping  up,  or  maintaining  the  practice 
of  religious  public  worship  at  this  place,  among 
Adam  and  his  righteous  descendants." 

That  there  was  some  place,  as  well  as  stated 
times  for  public  worship,  appears,  I  think,  very  evi 
dent,  from  the  short  history  that  we  have  of  Cain 
and  Abel.  When  Cain  was  born,  his  mother  ex 
claimed  with  rapture,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from 
the  Lord,"  imagining,  as  the  best  commentators 
suppose,  and  as  the  words  will  certainly  bear,  that 
her  first-born  son  was  to  be  that  seed  which  should 
bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.  Of  Cain  and  his 
brother  Abel,  we  hear  nothing  more,  but  that  the 
former  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  (now  rendered 
much  more  barren  than  it  was  before  the  fall,)  and 
that  the  latter  was  a  feeder  of  cattle,  till  they  were 
both  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  Cain,  at  least,  was 
married.  Then,  indeed,  we  are  informed,  that  "  in 
process  of  time — literally  at  the  end  of  days,  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  an  offering  uu- 
to  the  Lord,  and  that  Abel  also  brought  of  the  first- 
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lings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof;"  from 
which  it  is  evident,  that  there  were  stated  times  for 
the  offering  of  sacrifice,  as  well  as  some  certain 
place  to  which  the  oblations  were  to  be  brought. 
The  conjecture  of  Dr  Hales  is  extremely  probable, 
that  the  season  when  the  oblations  of  these  two 
brothers  were  made  was  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
the  beginning  of  spring,  when  "  the  firstlings  of 
the  flocks,"  and  "  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest 
were  ready  to  be  offered ;"  and  what  follows,  I 
think,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  but  that  the  place 
to  which  they  were  brought,  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  Shechinah.  "  The  Lord,  we  are  told,  had 
respect  to  Abel,  and  to  his  offering,  but  unto  Cain, 
and  to  his  offering,  he  had  not  respect." 

How  this  respect  to  Abel  and  his  offering  was 
shown,  we  are  not  expressly  told,  but  the  probabi 
lity  is,  that,  as  on  other  occasions,*  it  was  by  fire 
from  the  Shechinah,  or  from  Heaven,  which  con 
sumed  the  sacrifice.  On  what  account  respect  was 
not  had  to  Cain's  offering,  various  conjectures  have 
been  formed  by  both  Jewish  and  Christian  com 
mentators,  and  of  these  the  most  probable  certainly 
is,  that  the  sacrifice  was  deficient.  An  offering  of 
the  first  fruits  of  the  earth  (and  it  is  not  said  that 
they  were  not  the  first  fruits)  seems  as  proper  an 
oblation  from  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  as  were  the 
firstlings  of  his  flock  from  a  feeder  of  cattle  ;  but 
both,  it  is  said,  ought  to  have  been  offered  by  Cain 

*  Levit.  ix.  24.  Judges,  vi.  22.  xiii.  20.  1  Kings,  xviii.  38. 
1  Chron.  xxi.  16.  2  Chron.  vii.  1. 
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— the  first  fruits  of  the  ground  as  an  oblation  of 
thanksgiving  for  temporal  blessings,  and  an  animal 
sacrifice  as  a  sin  offering.  Such  certainly  was  the 
Levitical  law  ;  but  we  have  no  clear  evidence  that 
it  was  likewise  the  patriarchal  usage,  and  it  is  not 
said,  that  with  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  Abel  of 
fered  likewise  ears  of  corn.  The  true  reason  of 
Cain's  offering  being  rejected  is  unquestionably  that 
assigned  by  the  inspired  author  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  when  he  says  that "  by  faith  Abel  offered 
unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by 
which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous ;" 
but  the  question  is,  what  was  \hsfaiih  which  Abel 
had,  and  which  Cain  wanted  ? 

According  to  some  it  was  faith,  or  belief  in  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  God,  Cain  being  (as 
they  imagine)  an  Atheist ;  but  this  cannot  possibly 
have  been  the  case.  He  had  the  most  conclusive 
proofs  of  the  existence  and  power  of  God,  of  which 
he  must  have  been  as  much  convinced  as  was  his 
brother  or  even  his  father ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  an  envious  man,  and  if  his  mother  instilled 
into  his  youthful  mind,  which  is  certainly  not  im 
probable,  her  own  fond  imagination  that  he  was  the 
seed  destined  to  recover  what  she  and  her  husband 
had  forfeited  by  their  fall,  he  might  very  soon  begin 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  promise  altogether,  when 
he  found  himself  doomed  to  cultivate  a  barren  soil, 
without  any  prospect  of  being  relieved  from  his  un 
productive  labour.  When  his  mind  was  in  this 
state,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  devil, 
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who  had  so  easily  seduced  his  parents  from  their 
duty,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  persuading  him, 
that  the  promise  on  which  his  father  and  mother  re 
posed  their  hopes  would  never  be  fulfilled  ;  and  that 
his  brother,  whose  employment  was  probably  less  la 
borious  than  his,  was  unjustly  preferred  before  him. 
The  murder  which  followed  was  the  natural  conse 
quence  of  such  envy  and  infidelity;  and  when  it  is  said 
that  "  he  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,"  nothing  more  can  be  meant 
than  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  presence  of  the 
Shechinah,  or  place  of  public  worship ;  for,  whatever 
he  might  think,  the  sacred  historian  knew  well  that 
there  was  no  place  to  which  he  could  flee  from  the 
presence  of  that  God  "  who  fills  Heaven  and  earth." 
From  the  expulsion  of  Cain  from  the  visible  sym 
bol  of  the  true  God,  we  may  easily  give  a  probable 
account  of  the  early  rise  of  idolatry,  and  the  rapid 
degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  without  having  re 
course  either  to  the  supposed  hereditary  corruption 
conveyed  from  Adam  to  all  his  descendants  by  or 
dinary  generation,  or  to  the  still  more  absurd  sup 
position,  that  brute-worship  was  the  first  species  of 
idolatry,  and  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  figures  of 
the  cherubim.      This  last  hypothesis  is  that  of  a 
truly  pious  and  respectable  class  of  Christians,*  who 
imagine  that  they  do  honour  to  the  Scriptures  by 
representing  human  nature  as  so  depraved  that  we 
have  no  knowledge,  and  can  have  no  knowledge,  of 

*  Some  of  the  followers  of  the  celebrated  Mr  Hutcheison. 
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which  the  first  principles  were  not  derived  from  im 
mediate  revelation.  Of  useful  knowledge  I  be 
lieve  this  to  be  true  ;  but  I  never  can  believe,  that 
any  revelation  hath  been  made  to  man,,  or  any  sa 
cred  symbol  ever  exhibited,  which  was  calculated 
to  lead  him  into  idolatry  and  polytheism  ;  and  we 
know,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  history,  sacred  or 
profane,  that  brute-worship  was  by  no  means  the 
most  early  species  of  idolatry.  The  first  idol  deities 
of  men  were  indisputably  the  heavenly  bodies,  of 
which  the  sun  was  considered  as  the  chief  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Cain  himself,  when  banished 
from  the  Skeckinak,  before  which  he  had  been  ac 
customed  to  worship,  paid  his  adorations  to  the  sun, 
either  as  the  Supreme  God,  or  as  such  a  symbol  of 
him  as  was  that  from  which  he  was  now  banished. 
I  am  aware  that  many  divines  think  it  impossi 
ble  that  Cain  could  so  soon  have  become  a  murderer 
and  idolater,  if  he  had  not  inherited  a  corrupt  na 
ture  from  his  parents  ;  but  without  taking  upon  me 
to  decide  the  question  concerning  hereditary  cor 
ruption,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  the  history 
of  Cain  and  Abel  furnishes  no  argument  for  either 
side  of  the  question.  Abel  was  descended  from 
Adam  and  Eve  as  well  as  Cain,  and  equally  related 
to  them.  Whatever  depravity  therefore  was  en 
tailed  on  one  of  the  brothers,  in  punishment  of  their 
parents'  transgression,  must  have  been  equally  en 
tailed  on  the  other,  as  we  know  that  death  —  the 
only  punishment  that  was  threatened  —  has  been 
entailed  on  the  whole  human  race.  If  then  the  sup- 
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posed  hereditary  depravity  be,  as  the  question  be 
fore  us  supposes,  the  parent  of  all  actual  transgres 
sions,  how  came  it  to  produce  nothing  but  vice  and 
profaneness  in  the  elder  brother,  whilst  the  younger 
continued  pious  and  virtuous  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world  its  human  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  mere  children  in  understand 
ing  ;  *  and  unless  they  were  beings  altogether  dif 
ferent  from  us,  they  could  not  indeed  have  been  any 
thing  else.  Mankind  are  not  now,  nor  ever  have 
been,  capable  of  entering  into  the  depths  of  know 
ledge  all  at  once  ;  or  of  receiving  a  whole  system 
of  natural  or  moral  truths  together  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  gives  any  evi 
dence  of  Adam's  having  possessed  greater  moral  or 
intellectual  powers  when  he  came  from  the  hands 
of  his  gracious  Creator,  than  have  been  possessed 
by  many  of  his  descendants.  More  innocent  he 
then  certainly  was  than  any  other  man  has  ever 
been — he  alone  excepted  who  was  the  Son  of  God 
as  well  as  man — but  the  greatest  intellectual  powers 
are  not  always  combined  with  the  greatest  inno 
cence  ;  and  if  we  consider  how  rapidly  mankind  de 
generate  when  reduced  to  incessant  and  severe  la 
bour,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 

*  See  this  very  satisfactorily  proved  in  Bishop  Law's  Consi 
derations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion,  where  you  will  likewise 
find  a  complete  proof  of  the  Divine  institution  of  sacrifices,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  writers,  who  suppose 
them  to  have  originated  in  human  gratitude. 
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rapid  degeneracy  of  Cain  and  his  descendants,  es 
pecially  after  they  had  become  idolaters. 

I  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  the  Gospel  began 
to  be  preached  when  the  promise  was  made  to  our 
first  parents,  that  in  due  time  "  the  seed  of  the  wo 
man  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent"  which  had 
beguiled  them.  And  gradually  to  illustrate  that  ob 
scure,  though  comfortable,  promise,  as  man  became 
more  and  more  able  to  bear  the  light ;  to  disclose, 
by  little  and  little,  the  means  by  which  it  was  to 
be  fulfilled  ;  and  to  make  known  the  truths  and 
duties  necessary  to  be  known  and  practised,  in  order 
to  render  mankind  capable  of  enjoying  the  happi 
ness  ultimately  designed  for  them,  constitute  the 
whole  of  what,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  emphatically 
styled  the  GOSPEL.  Man,  however,  appears  not  to 
have  been  able  to  bear  at  once  the  light  of  the  glo 
rious  Gospel  in  all  its  splendour  ;  and  therefore  God 
was  graciously  pleased  to  reveal,  at  sundry  times, 
and  in  various  degrees,  more  and  more  of  his  truth, 
as  the  children  of  Seth,  and  perhaps  even  the  more 
virtuous  descendants  of  Cain,  became  capable  of  re 
ceiving  it,  until,  by  intermarry  ing,  these  two  families 
became  one  people,  and  rapidly  sunk  into  violence 
and  profaneness. 

Even  then,  however,  their  most  merciful  Creator 
did  not  wholly  abandon  them,  for  we  know  that  two 
prophets,  or  preachers  of  righteousness,  were  raised 
up  among  the  descendants  of  Seth — Enoch  and 
Noah  ;  that  Enoch,  to  convince  them  that  a  re 
ward  is  indeed  laid  up  in  Heaven  for  all  who  by 

I 
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patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek  for  glory  and 
honour  and  immortality,  was  translated  *  without 
tasting  death  ;  and  that  Noah  was  employed  a  hun 
dred  and  twenty  years  in  assuring  them  from  God 
that  they  should  all  be  destroyed  by  a  flood,  if  they 
did  not  repent  of  their  wickedness,  and  return  to 
their  duty.  Both  preachers  preached  in  vain.  Man 
kind  grew  more  and  more  wicked  and  profane,  till 
the  flood  came  and  destroyed  them  all,  except  Noah 
and  his  family. 

During  the  period  between  the  fall  of  man  and  the 
coming  of  the  flood,  the  creed  of  those,  who  were 
really  religious,  seems  to  have  comprised  faith  in 
one  God,  the  Creator  and  moral  Governor  of  the 
world,  and  trust  in  his  promise,  that,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  they  should  be  restored  to  that  life  and  im 
mortality  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  fall  of 
their  first  parents.  This  was  in  fact  the  rudiments 
of  the  Gospel,  and  appears  to  have  been  all  of  the 
Gospel  which  mankind,  in  that  early  age,  were  ca 
pable  of  receiving ;  and  their  religious  practice  re 
sulting  from  these  articles  of  faith  must  have  com 
prised  all  the  duties  of  what  is  called  natural  reli- 

*  I  have  not  said,  because  it  is  not  said  in  Scripture,  to  what 
place  Enoch  was  translated,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  was  to  a  place  of  great  happiness.  I  find  it  difficult, 
however,  to  believe  that  either  he,  or  Elijah  afterwards,  was 
translated  to  that  Heaven,  of  which,  after  the  resurrection  of 
the  just,  they  shall  both  be  inhabitants,  for  our  blessed  Lord 
himself  assures  Nicodemus  that  "  no  man  had  then  ascended 
into  the  Heaven  (z<<;  rbv  ougaiw)  but  the  son  of  man  who  is  in 
the  Heaven.". — John,  iii.  13. 
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gion,  together  with  the  oblation  of  sacrifices  as  means 
of  atonement  for  their  offences,  or  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  God's  mercies  ;  and  probably  the  ob 
servation  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the 
Sabbath.  The  great  majority  of  the  people,  how 
ever,  appear,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  to  have  had 
no  religion  at  all.  Some  of  them  perhaps  may  have 
been  Atheists,  or  if  they  all  admitted  (and  it  is  dif 
ficult  to  conceive  how  any  of  them  could  call  in 
question)  the  existence  and  natural  attributes  of  a 
God  or  gods,  their  conduct  shows  that  they  neither 
trusted  in  his  goodness,  nor  dreaded  the  severity  of 
his  vengeance.  I  say  this  only  of  the  great  majori 
ty  of  them  ;  for,  with  Bishop  Horsley,  I  should  find 
it  very  difficult  to  believe,  that  "  of  the  millions 
which  perished  in  the  general  deluge,  all  died  har 
dened  in  impenitence  and  unbelief."  This  is  no 
where  said  in  Scripture  ;  and  we  know  that,  in  the 
course  of  God's  general  providence,  virtuous  and 
pious  persons  often  suffer  in  this  world,  when  any 
of  God's  sore  judgments  are  sent  on  guilty  regions 
for  the  punishment  of  them  that  dwell  therein. 

For  some  generations  *  after  the  deluge,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  descendants 
of  Noah  should  have  fallen  into  idolatry,  or  become 
so  abandoned  as  were  their  antediluvian  progeni- 

*  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  Chronology  of  the  Sa 
maritan  text,  the  Septuagint  Version,  and  Josephus,  as  cor 
rected  by  Dr  Hales,  and  adjusted  to  each  other,  is  much  more 
correct  than  that  of  the  Masorite  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip 
tures,  and  of  our  authorized  version  made  from  that  text. 
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tors.  The  wreck  of  the  old  world,  and  the  account 
that  Noah  and  his  sons  must  have  given  of  the  ori 
gin  of  the  deluge — an  account,  of  which  every  phe 
nomenon  around  them  could  not  but  confirm  the 
truth,  would  surely,  for  some  time,  keep  them  in 
the  belief  of  the  religious  truths  which  had  been 
taught  them  by  their  fathers,  and  in  the  practice 
of  the  duties  which  resulted  from  those  truths. 
Gradually,  however,  they  corrupted  themselves  as 
their  fathers  had  done  before  them ;  and  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  from  time  to  time, 
their  merciful  Creator,  who  never  desired  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  sent  prophets  among  them,  *  they  ap 
pear  to  have  been  too  grovelling  and  sensual  to  be 
influenced  by  the  hope  of  future  happiness,  or  the 
dread  of  future  misery. 

I  do  not  say  this  of  all  the  human  race  ;  for 
there  were  doubtless  many  pious  Monotheists,  who 
continued  not  only  to  worship  the  one  true  God, 
but  also  to  trust  in  the  promise  of  future  redemp 
tion.  Of  these  Job  appears  to  have  been  one,  and 
that  mysterious  personage  Melchizedec  another  ; 
and  we  cannot  suppose  that  these  were  the  only 
worshippers  of  the  one  God  at  the  calling  of  Abra 
ham,  for  it  seems  evident  that  Abirnelech,  king  of 
Gerar,  was  a  third.  Even  the  idolaters  of  that  ear 
ly  age  appear  not  to  have  denied  the  existence,  or 
to  have  completely  abandoned  the  worship  of  the 
God  of  Adam  and  of  Noah,  but  only  to  have  asso- 

*  See  Bishop  Horsley's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  dispersed  among  the  Heathen. 
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elated  with  him  innumerable  imaginary  deities,  of 
which  the  sun  and  planets,  and  fixed  stars,  were 
undoubtedly  considered  as  the  chief.  As  they  ima 
gined  that  these  subordinate  gods  had  the  different 
regions  and  nations  of  the  earth  apportioned  out 
among  them  as  their  respective  charges,  the  tute 
lary  god  of  each  nation  had  many  more  sacrifices 
and  prayers  offered  up  to  him  than  were  offered  to 
the  Supreme  God,  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth. 
Something  similar  to  this  has  often  taken  place  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  since  saints  were  in  that 
church  associated  with  God  and  Christ  in  public 
worship  ;  and  as  the  worship  of  St  Thomas  a  Becket 
appears  to  have  at  one  period  superseded,  in  Eng 
land,  the  worship  of  God,  *  so  we  may  easily  be 
lieve,  that,  in  the  age  under  our  present  considera 
tion,  the  worship  of  the  tutelary  deities  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  every  nation 
where  polytheism  prevailed. 

As  it  doth  not  appear  from  the  writings  of  Mo- 

*  "  The  devotion  towards  St  Thomas  had  quite  effaced,  in 
that  place  (Canterbury,)  the  adoration  of  the  Deity  ;  nay,  even 
that  of  the  Virgin.  At  God's  altar,  for  instance,  there  were 
offered  in  one  year  three  pounds,  two  shillings,  and  sixpence ; 
at  the  Virgin's,  sixty-three  pounds,  five  shillings,  and  sixpence ; 
at  St  Thomas's,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds,  twelve 
shillings,  and  three  pence.  But  the  next  year,  the  dispropor 
tion  was  still  greater  :  There  was  not  a  penny  offered  at 
God's  altar  ;  the  Virgin's  gained  only  four  pounds,  one  shilling, 
and  eight  pence  ;  but  St  Thomas  had  got,  for  his  share,  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  three  pence-" 
— Hume's  Hist.  Chap.  xxxi. 
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ses,  nor  indeed  from  any  other  part  of  sacred  Scrip 
ture,  that,  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  mankind 
had  any  other  evidence  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  than  what  was  implied  in  the 
promise  made  to  Eve,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  the  in 
ference  that  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  trans 
lation  of  Enoch ;  and  as  that  evidence  did  not  re 
claim  the  antediluvians  from  their  wickedness,  so 
the  remembrance  of  the  deluge  itself,  together  with 
the  renewal  of  the  promise  which  was  undoubtedly 
made  to  Noah,  had  now  ceased  to  retard  the  dege 
neracy  of  mankind  after  the  flood.  God,  therefore, 
in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  adopted  ano 
ther  method  of  preserving  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
among  a  race  that  were  running  headlong  into  ido 
latry,  and  were  too  gross  and  sensual  to  be  reclaim 
ed  from  the  vices  with  which  idolatry  hath  ever 
been  accompanied,  by  the  promise  of  rewards,  or 
the  threatening  of  punishments,  which  were  not  to 
take  place  till  after  death. 

He  had  promised  to  Noah,  that  he  would  not 
again  destroy,  by  a  flood,  the  earth  with  its  inha 
bitants,  however  wicked  they  might  be.  He  there 
fore  chose  a  single  family,  from  which,  when  mul 
tiplied  into  a  great  nation  under  His  own  imme 
diate  government,  the  rays  of  divine  truth  might 
diverge,  as  from  a  centre,  among  all  the  other  na 
tions,  as,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence,  they 
should  become  capable  of  receiving  it ;  but  I  must 
reserve  this  subject  for  a  future  letter. 
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LETTER  X. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
ABRAHAM  WAS  CALLED  FROM  HIS  FATHER'S 
HOUSE,  AND  ON  THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION 
FROM  HIS  CALL  TILL  THE  GIVING  OF  THE 
LAW  BY  MOSES. 


IN  my  last  Letter  I  have  said,  that  it  was  to 
give  a  check  to  the  progress  of  idolatry  that  God 
chose  a  single  family  from  which,  when  increased 
to  a  great  nation,  and  placed  under  his  more  imme 
diate  government,  the  truth  might  be  gradually  dif 
fused  over  the  whole  world.  There  is  every  rea 
son  to  believe  that  idolatry  and  polytheism  took 
their  rise  in  Chaldea ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
before  they  had  spread  very  far  from  their  source, 
that  Abraham  was  called  by  God  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees  to  preserve  the  truth  in  his  own  family,  and  dif 
fuse  it  through  the  neighbouring  nations.  A  tradi 
tion  has  long  prevailed  through  the  east,  and  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  sacred  Scripture,*  that  the  an- 

*  Joshua,  xxiv.  2. 
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cestors  of  Abraham,  and  even  he  himself  in  his 
youth,  had  been  worshippers  of  strange  or  false  gods; 
but  how  completely  he  was  by  his  call  reclaimed 
from   idolatry   is   evinced   by  his   whole   history. 
God  indeed  "  knew  Abraham,  that  he  would  com 
mand  his  children  and  his  household  after  him  to 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  therefore  undoubt 
edly  it  was,  that  he  might  teach  that  way  by  his 
own  and  his  household's  example,  that  he  was  made 
to  travel  through  so  many  countries,  without  hav 
ing  anywhere  a  permanent  residence  of  his  own. 
From  Ur  he  travelled  to  Charan  in  Mesopotamia ; 
from  Charan  to  Canaan  ;    and  from  Canaan   into 
Egypt;  and  it  appears  that  in  his  time  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  was  not  wholly  lost  in  any  of  these 
countries,  nor  his  worship  completely  neglected.     It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  other  gods  were  in  most  of 
them  associated  with  the  true  God  ;  but  it  is  evi 
dent,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  even  in  Ca 
naan  there  was  at  least  one  sovereign  who  acknow 
ledged  no  other  God  than  the  CREATOR  of  HEA 
VEN  and  EARTH  ;  and  we  do  not  read  that  even 
the  king  of  Egypt,  in  Abraham's  time,  worshipped 
any  other  god. 

The  belief  in  local  or  tutelary  gods,  however,  soon 
became  very  prevalent ;  and  I  am  far  from  being 
sure  that  even  Abraham's  grandson  Jacob  did  not, 
for  some  time,  lean  to  that  belief.  When  he  vowed 
that  "  if  the  Lord  would  be  with  him,  and  keep  him 
in  the  way  that  he  was  going  ;  and  would  give  him 
bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  he 
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might  come  again  to  his  father's  house  in  peace, 
then  should  the  Lord  be  his  God,"  I  confess  it  ap 
pears  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  probable — not  that 
Jacob  called  in  question  the  existence  of  JEHOVAH 
or  his  supremacy  over  all  other  gods — but  that  he 
believed  in  the  existence  of  inferior  gods,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  guardianship  of  particular  fa 
milies,  and  even  of  individuals,*  and  that,  if  he 
should  not  return  to  his  father's  house  in  peace,  he 
was  prepared  to  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  one  of  these  gods,  and  to  pay  his  worship  after 
wards  to  him.  We  know  that  his  relative  Laban, 
to  whom  he  was  going,  worshipped  after  gods  be 
sides  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth  ;  and  the  cha 
racter  of  Jacob,  before  he  was  favoured  at  Bethel  and 
elsewhere  with  repeated  visions  and  revelations  from 
the  God  of  his  fathers,  appears  not  to  have  been 
such  as  to  render  it  incredible  that  he  should  be  in 
fected  by  the  prevalent  contagion. 

The  explanation  of  this  vow  given  by  Patrick 
and  most  of  the  commentators  can  hardly  be  satis- 

*  Something  very  similar  to  this  was  at  one  period,  and 
among  the  less  learned  of  the  people  still  is,  very  prevalent  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  perhaps  in  the  Greek  Church  like 
wise  ;  where  every  nation,  and  many  individuals  have  each  their 
tutelary  saints,  who  are  worshipped  in  subordination  to  God. 
When  such  an  abuse  crept  into  the  Christian  Church,  whicli 
had  the  holy  Scriptures  in  her  keeping,  it  need  not  excite  great 
surprise  that,  in  the  age  of  Abraham,  when  no  such  Scriptures 
existed,  the  belief  of  tutelary  gods  had  spread  far  and  wide 
among  the  nations,  or  that  even  his  grandson  had  some  propen 
sity  to  it. 
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factory,  I  should  think,  to  any  person  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  it  proceeded  from  the  vain  fear 
that  it  might  be  thought  derogatory  to  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God,  to  suppose  that  a  man  so  mer 
cenary  as,  according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  words, 
Jacob  appears  to  have  then  been,  should  have  been 
chosen  as  one  of  the  heads  of  that  family  from 
which  was  to  spring  the  Messiah,  in  whom  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  This  fear, 
however,  is  groundless,  and  has  its  origin  in  the 
opinion  that  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  by  his 
grandson  Jacob,  were  promoted  to  that  greatest  of 
all  honours  for  their  own  sakes,  and  in  reward  of 
their  own  or  their  ancestors'  merits,  than  which  no 
thing  can  be  more  directly  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture.* 

The  Messiah  must  have  sprung  from  some  fa 
mily,  or  he  could  not  have  been  the  seed  of  the  wo 
man  ;  the  wisdom  of  God  judged  it  necessary  to  se 
lect  one  family,  in  which  the  knowledge  of  himself 
and  his  truth  might  be  preserved,  when  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  were  running  headlong  into  idolatry, 
and  into  all  the  vices  of  which  idolatry  hath  always 
been  the  prolific  parent,  and  it  was  surely  expedient 
that  the  Messiah  should  be  of  that  family  ;  but  it 
was  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  that  all  the 
members  of  that  family  should  be  exemplary  for 
their  piety  and  virtue,  for,  if  such  had  been  the  case, 
they  might  have  had  some  reason  for  saying  in  their 

*  See  Dent.  ix.  4—7. 
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hearts,  that,  for  "  their  own  righteousness,  God  had 
chosen  them  to  be  his  peculiar  people." 

Jacob  appears,  however,  to  have  had  no  tenden 
cy  to  worship  any  other  god  than  the  God  of  his 
fathers,  after  his  return  from  Padan-aram,  nor  doth 
any  such  tendency  appear  to  have  got  possession  of 
his  sons.  Even  in  Egypt,  when  he  and  his  family 
were  driven  into  that  country  by  famine,  the  true 
God  was  indisputably  acknowledged  and  worship 
ped  by  the  king  and  by  the  court,  though  some  no 
tions  of  tutelary  gods  may,  even  then,  have  been 
entertained  by  the  Egyptians  at  large  ;  but  if  such 
was  the  case,  we  may  piously  believe  that  the  ele 
vation  of  Joseph,  in  so  miraculous  a  manner,  to.  the 
viceroyalty  of  Egypt,  and  the  sojourning  of  the  Is 
raelites  so  long  in  that  country,  contributed  to  give 
a  check  at  least  to  the  progress  of  idolatry  and  poly 
theism  among  the  Egyptians.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  merits  of  Joseph  were  forgotten,  polytheism 
and  the  most  grovelling  superstitions  spread  among 
the  people  like  a  leprosy,  and  appear  to  have  infect 
ed  the  Israelites  themselves  by  the  time  that  Moses 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Even  then,  indeed, 
the  only  gods  of  the  more  intelligent  Egyptians  may 
have  been  the  heavenly  bodies,  together  with  the 
elements  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  perhaps  earth  ;  but 
it  is  evident,  from  the  words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh, 
and  of  Pharaoh  to  Moses,  that  they  revered  certain 
animals  as  emblems  of  their  gods,  and  that  Jehovah 
the«true  God  was  unknown  among  them.  "  Shall 
we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians," 
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said  the  prophet  to  the  monarch,  "  and  will  they 
not  stone  us  ?"  And  "  Who  is  Jehovah,"  said  the 
king  to  the  prophet,  "  that  I  should  obey  his  voice 
to  let  Israel  go  ?  I  know  not  Jehovah,  neither  will 
I  let  Israel  go."  I  think  it  is  likewise  evident,  that 
the  Israelites,  and  perhaps  even  Moses  himself,  be 
fore  his  interview — if  I  may  so  say — with  the  She- 
chinah  on  Mount  Horeb,  thought  there  might  be 
more  gods  than  one,  otherwise  it  is  hardly  conceiv 
able  that  he  could  have  asked  the  name  of  the  God 
of  his  fathers,  who  spoke  to  him  from  the  burning 
bush,  though  he  doubtless  acknowledged  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  be  supreme  over 
all  other  gods. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Israelites  at  large  were  deeply  infected 
with  the  idolatrous  superstitions  of  Egypt ;  for  it 
is  not  otherwise  conceivable  how,  during  the  short 
period  of  forty  days  that  Moses  was  absent  from 
them  in  the  Mount,  they  could  have  thought,  im 
mediately  after  the  tremendous  proclamation  of  the 
law,  of  making  a  golden  calf,  or  young  bullock,  to 
represent  "  the  God  which  brought  them  safe  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt." 

I  have  already  given  it  as  my  own  decided  opin 
ion,  that  the  cherubim,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  form,  or  the  purpose  which  they  were  intend 
ed  to  serve,  never  could  have  been  set  up  either  at 
the  garden  of  Eden,  or  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple 
of  the  Israelites,  if  there  had  been  in  them  any  thing 
calculated  to  lead  mankind  naturally  to  worship 
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Jehovah  under  any  visible  form.  When  the  law 
was  pronounced  from  the  midst  of  fire,  and  clouds,  and 
thick  darkness,  there  appears  not  to  have  been  any 
thing  like  cherubim  present ;  for  Moses  repeatedly 
said  to  the  people,  just  before  he  took  his  final  leave 
of  them,  "  Take  good  heed  to  yourselves,  (for  ye 
saw  no  manner  of  similitude  in  the  day  that  the 
Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire,)  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  you  a 
graven  image,  the  similitude  of  any  figure,  the 
likeness  of  male  or  female  ;  the  likeness  of  any  beast 
that  is  on  the  earth ;  the  likeness  of  any  winged  fowl 
that  flieth  in  the  air  ;  the  likeness  of  any  thing  that 
creepeth  on  the  ground;  the  likeness  of  any  fish  that 
is  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth." ' 

It  cannot  therefore  have  been  from  the  Divine 
Majesty  displayed  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  that  the 
Israelites,  with  Aaron  at  their  head,  derived  the 
idea  of  representing  the  God  of  their  fathers  by  the 
similitude  of  a  calf  or  young  bullock  ;  but  we  know 
by  the  testimony  of  Moses  himself,  that  the  Egyp 
tians  of  that  age  considered  different  animals  as 
sacred  emblems  of  their  different  gods,  which  made 
him  say  to  Pharaoh,  when  he  desired  him  to  sacri 
fice  to  his  God  at  home,  without  going,  for  that  pur 
pose,  into  the  wilderness,  "  It  is  not  meet  to  do  so, 
for  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyp 
tians  to  the  Lord  our  God ;  and  lo,  shall  we  sacrifice 
the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  before  their  eyes, 
and  will  they  not  stone  us  ?"  f 

*  Dent.  iv.  t  Exod.  viii.  25 — 28. 
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There  can  therefore,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  was  from  the  Egyptians  that  the  children  of 
Israel  learned  to  represent  their  God  symbolically 
by  the  figure  of  a  calf  or  young  bullock  ;  *  but 
here  it  may  be  asked,  what  could  induce  the 
Egyptians  themselves  to  represent  their  gods  by 
such  grovelling  emblems,  and  whether  was  it  to 
the  living  animals,  or  only  to  their  graven  images, 
that  at  so  early  a  period  they  offered  sacrifices  ? 

To  these  questions  I  presume  not  to  give  a  decid 
ed  answer.  Bishop  Warburton  derives  the  brute- 
worship  of  Egypt  from  the  practice  of  keeping  all 
their  sacred  records  in  hieroglyphic  writing ;  and 
his  account  of  the  origin  of  that  monstrous  supersti 
tion  appears  to  me  the  most  plausible  of  any  that  I 
have  seen  ;  but  if  you  have  leisure  and  patience  to 
read  through  so  much  confused  language  and  mi 
serable  reasoning,  you  may  peruse  what  hath  been 
written  on  the  subject  by  Mr  Maurice  in  his  Indian 
Antiquities. 

*  Bishop  Patrick  thinks  very  differently,  because  it  seemed 
not  to  him  likely  that  either  the  Israelites  could  have  wished, 
or  that  Aaron  could  have  gratified  the  wish,  to  have  their  God 
symbolically  represented  as  any  of  the  gods  of  Egypt  were  re 
presented,  on  all  of  which  they  had  seen  their  own  God  execute 
his  judgments.  But,  is  this  one  whit  more  unlikely  than  that 
they  should  have  wished  to  have  Jehovah  symbolically  repre 
sented  by  any  figure,  after  having  been  expressly  prohibited  to 
do  so  in  a  scene  of  such  awful  and  terrific  grandeur,  that  even 
Moses  on  beholding  it,  said,  "  I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake  !" 
The  man  who  was  capable  of  one  of  these  impious  absurdities 
was  surely  capable  of  the  others. 
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Warburton  is  likewise  of  opinion,  that  not  the 
living  animal,  but  only  its  graven  or  molten  image, 
was  at  so  early  an  age  as  that  of  Moses  revered  or 
worshipped  as  the  emblem  of  the  god  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated,  and  for  adopting  this  opinion  his  prin 
cipal  argument  is,  that,  if  living  animals  had  been 
then  worshipped  as  sacred  emblems  of  the  gods,  the 
Israelites  could  have  had  no  motive  to  deprive  their 
wives  and  daughters  of  their  ear-rings  and  bracelets 
to  make  a  molten  image,  emblematical  of  the  God 
which  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

This  is  plausible,  but  it  is  riot  conclusive.  Moses 
said  to  Pharaoh  that  they  were  to  sacrifice  the 
abomination  of  the  Egyptians  ;  but  he  surely  did 
not  mean  that  they  were  to  sacrifice  molten  images  ; 
and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  every  calf  or  young 
bullock  was  not  considered  as  emblematical  of  the 
Deity.  The  apis,  or  representative  of  Osiris,  was 
marked  in  a  very  particular  manner ;  and,  there 
fore,  though  the  Israelites  had  immense  herds  of 
cattle,  they  had  not,  probably,  one  calf  fit  for  their 
purpose ;  so  that  they  might  consider  themselves 
as  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  molten  image, 
with  all  the  requisite  marks  stamped  on  it.  Of 
these  marks  you  will  find  a  sufficiently  full  ac 
count  in  Herodotus,  in  the  book  entitled  Thalia, 
with  Larcher's  and  Beloe's  notes  ;  but  the  most  sa 
tisfactory  proof,  that  brute-worship  was  even  at 
that  early  period  practised  in  Egypt,  you  will  find 
in  Bryant's  Observations  on  the  Plagues  Inflicted 
on  the  Egyptians. 
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If  the  purpose  of  God,  in  sending  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  their  descendants,  into  va 
rious  countries,  was,  that  they  might  check  the 
progress  of  idolatry  in  those  countries,  and  propa 
gate  the  true  patriarchal  religion,  it  is  obvious  that 
such  a  purpose  could  not  be  served  by  detaining 
them  longer  in  Egypt,  where,  far  from  converting 
the  natives,  they  had  themselves  imbibed  the  most 
monstrous  of  their  superstitions.  The  time,  there 
fore,  being  now  come,  at  which  it  had  been  foretold 
to  Abraham,  that  his  seed  should  cease  to  sojourn 
in  a  strange  land,  and  that  God  would  avenge  them 
of  those  who,  in  that  land,  had  so  long  oppressed 
them,  Moses,  after  being  the  instrument  of  exe 
cuting  the  Divine  judgments  against  the  very  gods 
of  Egypt,  brought  them  out  with  a  high  hand, 
when  Jehovah  was  graciously  pleased  to  constitute 
them  an  independent  nation,  and  to  take  on  himself 
the  supreme  civil,  as  well  as  religious,  government 
of  that  nation. 

This  appears  indisputable  from  the  nineteenth 
and  five  subsequent  chapters  of  the  book  of  Exodus, 
in  which  we  find,  besides  the  ten  commandments 
that  were  pronounced  from  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai, 
many  laws  that  were  merely  civil,  and  calculated 
only  to  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
people,  after  they  should  be  settled  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  The  government  of  the  Israelites  was, 
therefore,  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  words,  a 
THEOCRACY,  in  which  God  was  the  Sovereign,  and 
Moses,  during  his  life,  the  Viceroy ;  but  neither  the 
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viceroy  nor  the  people,  nor  both  united,  could  make 
a  new  law,  nor  repeal  an  old  one,  even  in  matters 
merely  temporal. 

To  this  form  of  government,  the  people  repeatedly 
gave  their  unanimous  consent ;  and  as  they  seem  to 
have  been  left  at  liberty  to  accept  it  or  not,  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  instance  recorded  in  Scripture,  in 
which  God  condescended  to  enter,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  English  word,  into  covenant  with  man.  By 
implication,  he  gave  to  Adam  the  promise  of  eternal 
life,  on  the  condition  of  his  observing  one  positive 
precept ;  when  that  promised  gift  was  forfeited,  he 
was  graciously  pleased  to  declare,  that  it  should  be 
restored  through  the  seed  of  the  woman  ;  when  he 
called  Abraham  from  his  idolatrous  countrymen,  he 
promised  that  his  descendants  should  become  a  great 
nation,  and  that  "  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed  in  him  ;"  but  here  he  says,  "  IF 
ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  cove 
nant,  then  shall  ye  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  other  people ;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine. 
And  ye  shall  be  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy 
nation.  And  all  the  people  answered  together,  and 
said, — All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  do ;" 
after  which  "  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  and  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  build- 
ed  an  altar  under  the  hill"  (Sinai,)  "  and  twelve  pil 
lars,  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  And  he 
sent  young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  of 
fered  burnt-offerings,  and  sacrificed  peace-offerings 
of  oxen  unto  the  Lord.  And  Moses  took  half  of 
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the  blood  and  put  it  into  basons  ;  and  half  of  the 
blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar.  And  he  took  the 
book  of  the  covenant,  and  read  in  the  audience  of 
the  people  ;  and  they  said, — All  that  the  Lord  hath 
said  will  we  do,  and  be  obedient.  And  Moses  took 
the  blood  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  people,  and  said, 
Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  with  you  concerning  all  these  words."  * 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  covenant  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  and  it  was  sealed  with  the  sa 
cred  solemnities  then  in  use  on  the  greatest  occa 
sions  ;  but  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  was  a  cove 
nant  in  which  none  but  the  Israelites  were  includ 
ed  ;  that  the  promises  held  out  in  it,  if  literally  un 
derstood,  were  mere  temporal  prosperity,  such  as 
long  life,  great  wealth,  and  a  numerous  offspring ; 
and  the  threatenings,  of  only  temporal  calamities ; 
and  that  it  was  altogether  different  from  the  para 
disaical  dispensation,  with  which  it  is  often  erro 
neously  combined,  and  then  called  the  covenant  of 
works.  So  far  from  comprehending  the  whole  hu 
man  race,  the  Mosaic  covenant  had,  for  one  of  its 
objects,  the  keeping  of  the  Israelites  a  distinct 
people,  completely  separated  from  the  idolatrous 
nations  around  them ;  and  that  this  might  be  done 
the  more  effectually,  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  condescended  to  become  not  only  their  pe 
culiar  tutelary  God,  but  even  their  civil  Sovereign, 
that  the  church  and  state  might  be  incorporated 

*  Exodus,  xix.  5,  6,  7  ;    xxiv.  4 — 9. 
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into  one  society.  The  only  revealed  dispensations 
that  have  comprehended  the  whole  human  race, 
were  that  which  was  vouchsafed  to  Adam  on  his 
introduction  into  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  that 
which,  after  his  fall,  was  obscurely  revealed  in  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  the  arch  deceiver ;  and  the 
ultimate  object  of  all  other  dispensations  have  been, 
to  prepare  mankind  for  the  reception  of  the  glori 
ous  Gospel,  of  which  the  promise,  that  the  seed  of 
the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
was  the  first,  though  dark,  intimation. 
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LETTER  XL 

THE  ULTIMATE  OBJECT  OF  THE  MOSAIC  DIS 
PENSATION,  OF  THE  THEOCRATIC  GOVERN 
MENT  OF  THE  ISRAELITES,  AND  OF  THE  DIS 
PERSION  OF  THAT  PEOPLE  AMONG  THE  NA 
TIONS  OF  THE  EAST,  WAS  TO  PREPARE  THE 
WORLD  FOR  THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  MESSIAH. 


THE  government  of  the  Israelites  being  theocra 
tic,  it  follows,  that  obedience  to  every  civil  institu 
tion  of  their  lawgiver  was  a  religious  duty,  and  that 
disobedience  to  every  religious  institution  was  a 
crime  against  the  state.  To  worship,  or  acknow 
ledge  any  other  God  than  Jehovah,  was  such  a 
crime  as  we  now  call  high  treason ;  to  neglect  the 
performance  of  a  kind  office  to  any  Israelite,  whe 
ther  friend  or  foe,  as,  for  instance,  not  to  bring  to 
him  his  ox  or  his  ass,  that  might  be  met  going  astray, 
would  have  been  to  act  not  merely  ungenerously, 
but  to  sin  against  religion ;  and  even  to  "  seethe 
a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk,"*  unimportant  as  such  a 

*  See  Patrick  on  Exod.  xxiii.  19. 
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deed  may  appear  to  us,  was  at  once  a  religious  and 
civil  offence,  because  it  was  an  idolatrous  practice 
of  their  heathen  neighbours.  To  guard  against 
idolatry,  and  to  enforce  the  practice  of  virtue  and 
primitive  piety,  was  indeed  the  grand  and  ultimate 
object  of  all  the  Mosaic  laws,  both  moral  and  ri 
tual  ;  and  all  those  laws  that  seem  to  have  been  ori 
ginally  contemplated  in  the  covenant  at  Horeb  or 
Sinai  are  recorded  in  the  nineteenth  and  five  suc 
ceeding  chapters  of  the  book  of  Exodus.  Of  these, 
by  much  the  most  important,  are  unquestionably 
the  ten  commandments,  or  decalogue ;  for  it  ap 
pears  that,  on  obedience  to  them,  chiefly  depended 
the  particular  covenant  between  God  and  that  peo 
ple,  and  that,  on  their  worshipping  the  golden  calf, 
the  covenant  was  in  fact  dissolved.  It  was,  however, 
renewed  on  the  earnest  supplication  of  Moses  ;  but 
it  is  observable,  that  not  one  of  the  laws  of  that  dis 
pensation,  whether  moral  or  ceremonial,  is  enforced 
by  the  sanctions  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a 
future  state,  if  the  words  of  Moses  be  literally  in 
terpreted. 

Undoubtedly,  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the 
Israelites  expected  redemption  from  death,  on  evi 
dence  handed  down  by  tradition  through  the  seve 
ral  generations  that  had  intervened  between  their 
remote  ancestors  and  themselves  ;  and  if  the  book  of 
Genesis  was  then  written,  as  I  think  it  must  have 
been,  such  of  them  as  could  read,  and  were  capa 
ble  of  cool  and  deep  reflection,  could  have  no  doubt 
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but  that  they  were,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  be 
redeemed  from  the  death  incurred  by  the  fall  of  the 
progenitors  of  the  human  race.  When  we  consi 
der,  however,  the  long  and  cruel  oppression  which 
was  practised  on  the  children  of  Israel  by  the  Egyp 
tians,  and  the  uninterrupted  and  severe  labour  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  we  must  conclude,  that 
comparatively  very  few  of  them  were  men  of  en 
lightened  minds,  capable  of  either  reading  or  re 
flecting  ;  and  that  their  hopes  of  a  future  state  must 
have  been  faint  and  confused.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  probably  never  spent  a  thought  on  the 
subject,*  or,  if  they  did,  had  adopted  the  Egyptian 
notions,  which  included  the  Metempsychosis,  and 
other  idolatrous  absurdities,  which  could  be  produc 
tive  of  no  good,  and  had  in  fact  been  productive  of 
much  evil ;  and  therefore,  as  it  belonged  not  to  Mo 
ses  to  "  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light'  by  the 
law,  he  appears  to  have  been  directed  not  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  that  law,  by  the  sanc 
tion  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  till  the 
people  should  be  gradually  led  to  entertain  more 
refined  and  sublime  notions  of  religion. 

Hence,  probably,  it  was,  that  the  prophet  Nathan, 

*  I  am  aware  that  this  has  been  objected  to  as  utterly  in 
credible  ;  but  the  objector,  if  in  earnest,  has  been  more  fortu 
nate  in  his  intercourse  with  the  lower  orders  of  society  than 
my  duty  at  one  period  of  my  life  compelled  me  to  be ;  for  I 
was  once  called  to  pray  for  a  dying  man,  professing  to  be  a 
Christian,  who  certainly  appeared  never  to  have  thought  of  a 
future  state,  as  he  wished  me  only  to  prey  for  his  recovery. 
He  died  next  morning. 
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when  reproving  King  David  for  the  enormous  sins 
of  adultery  and  murder,  doth  not  threaten  him  with 
punishment  in  a  future  state.     That  David  believ 
ed  in  a  future  state  of  retribution,  there  is,  I  think, 
no  room  for  doubt ;  but,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub 
lic  at  large,  no  other  punishment  was  denounced 
against  him  than  the  law,  which  under  God,  it  was 
his  duty  to  administer,   awarded.     That  punish 
ment,  in  his  case,  was  indeed  changed  from  death 
to  the  visitation  of  his  sins  upon  his  children,  be 
cause  there  was  on  earth  no  magistrate  empowered 
to  put  the  king  to  death  for  any  sin ;  though  God, 
whose  viceroy  he  was,  might  so  modify  his  punish 
ment,  as  to  promote  the  purposes  of  his  own  pro 
vidence.      It  hath  indeed  been  supposed  by  those 
who  have  some  human  system  to  bolster  up,  that 
the  death  from  which  David  was  absolved,  was  eter 
nal  death,  or  suffering  in  hell ;  and  to  give  to  this 
opinion  the  greater  plausibility,  it  is  said,  that  it 
was  not  till  some  time  afterwards,  when  he  had 
given  abundant  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  peni 
tence,  that  Nathan  was  sent  to  him  a  second  time, 
to  say  "  God  hath  put  away  thy  sin ;  thou  shalt 
not  die."     But  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  second 
visit ;  and  the  supposition  is  directly  contrary  to 
what  follows  in  the  sacred  text. — ."  Howbeit,  be 
cause,  by  this  deed,  thou  hast  given  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,  the  child  that 
is  born  unto  thee  shall  surely  die,"  which  it  did 
in  seven  days.      Temporal   rewards   and  punish 
ments,  therefore,  were  the  sole  sanctions  of  the  Mo- 
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sale  law ;  and  the  only  sanctions  which  could  have 
any  effect  on  that  rebellious  and  stiff-necked  people. 
We  indeed  are  taught,  both  by  reason  and  reve 
lation,  that  "  he  who  cometh  to  God  must  believe 
that  he  is,  arid  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him ;"  but  if  rewards  and  punish 
ments  were  uniformly  and  equitably  dispensed  here, 
none  but  such  as  were  much  more  enlightened  than 
the  majority  of  the  Israelites  could  have  been  at 
the  giving  of  the  law,  would  ever  look  for  them  in 
a  future  state.  Whatever  in  the  five  books  of  Mo 
ses  points  to  a  future  state  of  never-ending  rewards 
and  punishments,  belongs  not  to  the  law,  but  to  the 
Gospel;  and,  as  many  of  the  rites  and  circumstances 
of  the  legal  worship  are  so  minutely  described,  and 
peremptorily  enjoined,  as  must  have  led  every 
thinking  man,  who  had  tolerably  just  notions  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  to  infer  that  they  pointed  to 
something  beyond  their  immediate  object — the 
averting  of  temporal  calamities,  or  the  procuring  of 
temporal  blessings ;  such  of  the  people  as  under 
stood  the  promises  made  to  Adam  and  Noah,  and 
their  great  ancestor  Abraham,  and  more  especially 
such  as  had  read  the  book  of  Job,  if  it  was  then 
known  to  them,*  must  have  had  some,  though  cer- 

*  Without  taking  on  me  to  decide  when  Job  lived,  or  by 
whom  the  book,,  which  records  his  sufferings  and  patience,  was 
written,  I  certainly  do  not  believe,  that,  at  the  giving  of  the  law, 
the  Israelites  had  ever  heard  of  the  book,  for  Job  was  unques 
tionably  no  Israelite.  Many  learned  men,  however,  have  sup 
posed  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  that  book  ;  and  if  so,  the 
stiff-necked  people,  whom  he  was  conducting  to  Canaan,  may 
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tainly  not  clear,  notions  of  that  life  and  immortali 
ty,  which  Jesus  Christ,  who  "  abolished  death,  hath 
alone  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel." 

For  instance,  the  many  particular  directions 
about  the  choice  of  the  paschal  lamb  ;  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  to  be  roasted  and  eaten  ;  the  care 
that  was  to  be  taken  not  to  break  a  bone  of  it ; 
and,  above  all,  the  necessity  of  striking  the  blood 
of  it  on  the  lintel  and  two  side-posts  of  the  doors 
of  the  houses  of  the  Hebrews,  to  prevent  the  angel 
from  destroying  them  with  the  Egyptians,  must 
surely  have  led  them  to  consider  those  rites  as  re 
ferring  to  something  else  than  merely  the  deliver 
ance  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bond 
age.  The  most  brutish  of  them,  and,  at  that  pe 
riod,  many  of  them,  I  believe,  were  very  brutish, 
could  not  surely  suppose  that  God,  or  his  angel, 
was  in  any  danger  of  mistaking  an  Israelite  for  an 
Egyptian,  though  they  had  not  been  distinguished 
by  this  sign  ;  and  yet  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  by 
the  blood  of  the  immolated  lamb,  and  not  by  their 
own  merits,  that  the  first-born  of  the  Hebrews 
were  preserved  from  death.  To  what  else,  besides 
their  deliverance  from  their  immediate  persecutors, 
all  this  pointed,  the  majority  of  the  people  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  known  ;  as  indeed  their  fu 
ture  conduct  shows  that  they  did  not  know ;  but 
such  of  them,  if  there  were  any  such,  as  reflected 

have  been  acquainted  with  it ;  but  I  must  confess,  that  to  me 
this  appears  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  though  to  a 
Christian  divine,  it  is  a  question  of  very  little  importance. 
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on  the  command  given  to  their  great  ancestor  Abra 
ham  to  offer  his  only  son  in  sacrifice  to  God,  must, 
I  think,  have  had  some  notion,  however  confused, 
that  the  blood  of  the  paschal  larnb  was  typical  of 
that  blood,  by  which  mankind  were  in  time  to  be 
redeemed  from  death. 

The  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
worship  had  all  some  obscure  relation  to  the  same 
all-sufficient  sacrifice,  though  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose,  that,  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  had  any  notion  of  that  relation, 
or,  indeed,  that  they  were  capable  of  comprehend 
ing  it.  The  legal  worship  was  composed  of  many 
ritual  observances,  which,  on  the  sealing  of  the  co 
venant  between  God  and  the  Israelites,  Moses  went 
up  into  the  mountain  to  receive  from  the  Sovereign 
as  well  as  tutelary  God  of  that  people.  He  was 
accordingly  instructed  how  to  make  a  tabernacle  or 
habitation  for  their  God  and  King ;  how  HE  was 
to  be  worshipped  at  stated  times,  and  consulted  on 
cases  of  emergency  ;  who  were  to  be  his  priests  or 
ministers  ;  how  they  were  to  be  consecrated  and 
clothed ;  and  as  all  this  was  expressly  commanded 
to  be  done  according  to  the  pattern  that  was  shown 
to  him  in  the  mount,  I  think  it  impossible  that  any 
reflecting  man,  who  had  read  and  understood  the 
"book  of  Genesis,  could  have  the  smallest  doubt,  but 
that  the  pattern  which  he  had  seen  in  the  mount, 
if  it  did  not  comprehend,  certainly  referred  to  some 
thing  beyond  prosperity  in  the  land  promised  to 
their  fathers.  There  is,  however,  no  express  pro- 
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mise  of  a  future  inheritance  in  Heaven  ;  and  what 
took  place  in  the  camp  whilst  Moses  was  absent 
from  it,  shows  that  the  people  were  not  then  ripe 
for  receiving  such  a  promise. 

They  had  frequently  requested  to  be  led  back 
into  Egypt ;  and  the  making  and  worshipping  of  an 
Egyptian  idol  seems  to  indicate,  as  Patrick  ration 
ally  supposes,  their  determination  to  return  to  that 
land  of  idolatry,  had  they  not  been  prevented  by 
the  unexpected  return  of  Moses.  It  hath  been  al 
ready  observed,  that  the  covenant  between  them 
and  the  God  of  their  fathers  was,  by  that  act  of 
apostacy  or  high-treason,  completely  dissolved  ;  and 
though  it  was  renewed  essentially  on  the  same 
terms  as  formerly,  a  number  of  rites  and  observan 
ces,  of  no  intrinsic  value,  was  added  to  those  terms 
"  because  of  their  transgressions," — especially  the 
greatest  of  all  their  transgressions — the  setting  up 
and  worshipping  of  the  golden  calf. 

That  the  ceremonial  law — that  law  which  the 
ignorant  infidel  attempts  to  make  ridiculous,  be 
cause  "  it  stood  only  in  meats,  and  drinks,  and 
divers  washings,  and  carnal  ordinances,"  was  im 
posed  on  them  as  a  means  to  keep  them  distinct 
from  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  has  been  so  ably 
proved  by  Spencer,  and  Warburton,  and  Graves,  as 
to  leave,  I  think,  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  ob 
ject  for  which  it  was  enjoined.  The  Israelites  had 
hitherto  displayed  a  wonderful  propensity  to  worship 
their  own  God  by  such  rites  as  the  Egyptians  and 
other  heathen  nations  worshipped  theirs,  and  even 
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to  adopt  the  various  gods  of  the  heathens  them 
selves,  without,  however,  absolutely  renouncing  the 
God  of  their  fathers  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  they 
could  have  no  religious  intercourse  with  nations, 
whose  gods  they  offered  in  sacrifice  to  their  own 
God,  nor  any  very  intimate  civil  intercourse  with 
people,  with  whom  they  could  not  intermarry,  nor 
even  eat  at  the  same  table. 

To  Spencer's  valuable  work  *  two  objections  have 
been  urged,  of  which  the  former  is,  that  brute-wor 
ship,  as  well  as  many  of  the  rites  of  the  Zabian 
idolatry,  in  opposition  to  which  he  supposes  some 
of  the  Mosaic  rites  to  have  been  enjoined,  were  not 
practised  any  where  at  so  early  a  period  ;  and  the 
latter,  that  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  Moses,  by 
the  direction  of  God,  should  have  admitted,  as  Spen 
cer  supposes,  any  of  the  rites  practised  by  idolaters, 
into  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

That  the  former  of  these  objections  hath  its  ori 
gin  in  mistake,  I  have  already  sufficiently  proved 
to  you  ;  f  and  you  will  find  that  proof  greatly  en 
forced  by  Warbur  ton,  and  rendered  indeed  unanswer 
able  by  Moses  himself,  in  his  prohibitions  to  resem 
ble  the  practice  of  the  Zabians  in  worshipping  on  the 
tops  of  mountains  or  high  hills  ;  in  groves,  or  before 
any  similitude  whatever  of  the  Deity.  The  period 
between  the  deluge  and  the  giving  of  the  law  ex 
tended,  according  to  the  most  correct  chronology, 
to  no  fewer  than  2507  years  ;  and  during  that 

*  De  legibus  Hebrceorum  riiualibus. 
t  See  the  preceding  Letter. 
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time  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  people  might  surely 
have  gradually  sunk  down  to  the  grossest  idolatry 
even  of  Egypt.  Were  the  case  however  otherwise — 
were  it  certain  that  brute-worship  was  not  practis 
ed  in  Egypt  so  early  as  the  days  of  Moses,  and  that 
no  temples  were  then  built  to  the  objects  of  Zabiari 
idolatry  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  still  as  these 
practices  were  certainly  adopted  afterwards  by  the 
nations  by  whom  the  Israelites  were  surrounded, 
and  as  it  was  the  intention  of  God  to  raise  a  wall  of 
partition  between  his  chosen  people  arid  all  idola 
ters,  surely  the  reasons  assigned  by  Spencer  for  the 
injunction  of  rites  and  customs  which,  considered 
by  themselves,  are  of  no  importance,  might  be  ad 
mitted  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  that  learned  author,  nor  is  it 
the  intention,  I  suppose,  of  any  of  his  admirers,  to 
prove,  from  the  institution  of  the  ceremonial  laws, 
the  Divine  legation  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  ;  but 
only  to  assign  sufficient  reasons  for  such  enact 
ments  as  unbelievers  have  laboured  to  render  ridi 
culous. 

The  latter  objection,  though  certainly  of  very  lit 
tle  weight,  is,  at  first  sight,  more  plausible  than 
this.  If  Spencer  had  any  where  taught  that  Moses 
indulged  the  Israelites  in  practices  inseparable  from 
belief  in  polytheism  and  idolatry,  or,  as  Warburton 
expresses  it,  in  practices  invented  by  the  devil  him 
self,  which  I  certainly  am  not  aware  that  he  hath 
any  where  done,  the  objection  to  that  part  of  his  doc 
trine  would  indeed  be  unanswerable.  But  if  all 
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that  he  contends  for,  be  only  that  the  people  were 
indulged  in  a  few  customs,  to  which  they  had  been 
long  habituated,  and  which,  though  introduced  per 
haps  by  superstitious  men,  were  in  themselves  per 
fectly  harmless,  and  as  decent  in  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  as  they  had  long  been  thought  to  be  in 
the  temples  of  idols,  any  objection  to  such  indulgen 
ces  would  be  as  absurd  as  was  that  of  our  puritans 
to  the  retaining  of  the  surplice  and  other  clerical 
ornaments  in  the  reformed  church  of  England.  Had 
such  objections  been  of  any  real  weight,  it  would 
have  followed,  that  the  Israelites  should  have  been 
enjoined  to  worship  God  naked;  for  it  would,  I 
think,  have  been  impossible  to  wear  any  kind  of 
garments  in  all  respects  essentially  different  from 
those  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  ceremonial  law  that  ob 
jections  have  been  made  by  infidel  writers.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  code  which  hath  not  been 
attacked  by  sophistry  or  ridicule ;  but  you  will  find 
a  very  sufficient  defence  of  it  in  all  its  enactments, 
Theological.,  Liturgical,  Moral,  and  Political,  in 
Dr  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  four  last  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  in  Warburton's  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses.  Both  these  learned  authors,  where  they 
differ  from  each  other,  push  their  respective  theo 
ries  too  far ;  but  the  works  of  them  both  are  wor 
thy  of  being  carefully  studied.  Dr  Graves  agrees 
with  Warburton,  that  noneof  the  precepts  of  Moses, 
moral,  theological,  or  ritual,  are  enforced  by  the 
sanctions  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  but 
11 
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by  an  extraordinary  providence  rewarding  the  obe 
dient,  and  punishing  the  disobedient  in  this  present 
life ;  *  but  he  differs  from  that  learned  prelate, 
where  he  says,  or  seems  to  say,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  writings  of  Moses  that  could  lead  the  reader 
to  look  beyond  the  grave  for  a  future  state  of  hap 
piness  or  misery. 

Warburton  indeed  has  pushed  his  opinion  by 
much  too  far,  when  he  says,  that  "  throughout  the 
whole  Old  Testament,  from  Moses  to  the  captivity, 
the  Israelites  had  not  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  that  so  much  as  an 
intelligible  hint  of  it  is  riot  found  in  the  Mosaic  law." 
That  it  was  no  essential  part  of  the  national  faith 
during  that  long  period,  and  for  many  generations 
afterwards,  is  indeed  indisputable,  otherwise  the 
Sadducees,  who  admitted  not  the  doctrine  of  the  re 
surrection,  nor  the  existence  of  any  created  spirit, 
could  not  have  been  allowed  to  minister  in  the 
priesthood,  as  we  know  that  they  did  even  in  the  days 
of  our  Saviour.  He  indeed  declared  that  they  "  did 
greatly  err,"  and  showed  them  that  there  was  more 
than  a  hint  of  the  resurrection  perfectly  intelligi- 

*  Since  these  letters  were  written,  a  very  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  sanctioning  all  the  Mosaic  laws,  moral 
as  well  as  political  and  ritual,  by  temporal  rewards,  and  tem 
poral  punishments,  has  been  given  in  The  Harmony  of  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel,  with  regard  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
State,  by  the  Reverend  THOMAS  WILLIAM  LANCASTER,  M.  A. 
Vicar  of  Banbury,  &c.  a  work  which  every  young  clergyman 
will  do  well  to  place  in  his  library. 
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ble,  after  the  doctrine  came  to  be  agitated  between 
them  and  their  rivals  the  Pharisees  ;  but  he  did  not 
add  that  their  errors,  great  as  they  were,  rendered 
them  incapable  of  administering  the  offices  of  the 
priesthood,  whilst  his  argument,  though  certainly 
conclusive,  appears  not  to  have  occurred  before  to 
any  Jew.  When  "  the  multitude  heard  it,  they 
were  astonished  at  his  doctrine,"  whilst  certain  of 
the  "  Scribes,"  undoubtedly  Pharisees,  answering, 
said,  "  Master,  thou  hast  well  said," — an  observa 
tion  which  they  would  hardly  have  made,  had  the 
argument  been  familiar  to  them. 

That  Moses  himself  believed  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  is  universally  admitted ; 
that  it  had  been  revealed  to  Adam  and  Eve  in 
terms  probably  more  perspicuous  than  those  record 
ed  by  the  sacred  historian,  must  be  acknowledged 
by  every  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  four  first  chap 
ters  of  the  book  of  Genesis  ;  and  that  the  belief  was 
general  among  religious  and  thinking  men,  both 
before  the  flood,  and  for  several  generations  after  it, 
cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe,  that,  of  the  means  by  which  mankind 
were  to  be  restored  to  that  immortality  which  their 
first  parents  had  forfeited,  any  clear  revelation  was 
made  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  nor  even  to  him, 
till  he  was  commanded  to  offer  his  son  Isaac  in  sa 
crifice. 

The  truth,  however,  on  this  most  important  sub 
ject,  like  many  other  religious  truths,  had  been  so 
disfigured  or  corrupted,  especially  in  Egypt,  before 
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the  era  of  Moses  ;  and  the  minds  of  the  Israelites 
had  been  so  brutalized  by  their  oppressors,  that  no 
direct  revelation  of  it  is  made  in  the  four  last  books 
of  the  Pentateuch ;  though  there  are  many  hints 
which  must  have  led  the  thinking  part  of  the  com 
munity,  who  were  acquainted  *  with  the  history  of 
their  ancestors  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  to 
look  forward  to  something  beyond  the  grave.  The 
texts  cited  by  Dr  Graves,  in  proof  that  the  revela 
tion  of  a  future  state  might  be  readily  found  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  though  to  him,  and  you,  and  me, 
who  know  that  life  and  immortality  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel,  they  may  appear 
very  clear,  would  not,  I  think,  convey  that  infor 
mation  to  any  one  who  had  never  heard  of  a  fu 
ture  state,  till  he  read  the  four  last  books  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

What  was  obscurely  revealed  in  the  law  by  types 
and  figures,  was  gradually  rendered  clearer  and 
clearer  by  the  successive  prophets,  who  were  raised 
up  from  time  to  time  in  both  the  kingdoms  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Israel ;  but  that  the  belief  of  a  general  re 
surrection  from  the  dead  was  not  universal,  nor 
steady  among  the  Jews,  even  in  the  days  of  Heze- 

*  These  probably  were  very  few  in  number.  As  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  art  of  typography  was  known  among 
the  Israelites,  copies  of  the  law  and  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
could  not  have  been  multiplied  among  them  as  they  are  among 
us ;  and,  in  all  probability,  not  more  than  one  of  a  thousand  of 
the  people  at  large,  if  even  so  many,  could  read  what  Moses 
had  written. 

L 
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kiah,  one  of  their  best  monarchs,  is  rendered  indis 
putable  by  his  behaviour  on  receiving  a  reprieve  for 
fifteen  years,  from  that  death  for  which  he  had  been 
desired  to  prepare  himself.  In  his  psalm  of  thanks 
giving,  he  says — "  Behold,  for  peace  I  had  great 
bitterness,  but  thou  hast  in  love  to  my  soul  deliver 
ed  it  from  the  pit  of  corruption  ;  for  thou  hast  cast 
all  my  sins  behind  thy  back.  For  the  grave  cannot 
praise  thee,  death  cannot  celebrate  thee  :  they  that 
go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.  The 
living,  the  living  shall  praise  thee,  as  I  do  this  day."* 
Could  the  man  who  expressed  himself  thus,  in  a 
thanksgiving  to  God,  have  a  steady  belief  in  a  fu 
ture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ? 

To  such  reasoning  as  this  it  hath  been  replied, 
that,  after  the  translation  of  Elijah,  such  of  the  Is 
raelites  as  adhered  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
and  obeyed,  as  far  as  in  their  circumstances  they 
could  obey,  the  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law,  could 
not  have  the  smallest  doubt,  either  of  a  future  state 
in  general,  or  even  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Such  is  the  inference  drawn  from  that  event  by 
those  who  imagine  that  life  and  immortality  were 
brought  to  light  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  but 
how  stands  the  case  as  recorded  in  the  sacred  his 
tory  ? 

We  there  learn,  indeed,  that  the  sons  of  the  pro 
phets,  who  were  at  Gilgal  and  Bethel  and  Jericho, 
had  all  been  informed,  undoubtedly  by  revelation,  of 

*  Isaiah,  xxxviii.  17,  18,  19. 
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the  day  on  which  Elijah  was  to  be  taken  from  his 
friend  and  disciple  Elisha  ;  but  they  certainly  knew 
not  whither  he  was  to  be  taken.  Though  fifty  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  at  Jericho  appeared  to  have 
witnessed  the  miraculous  passage  through  the  river 
Jordan  ;  the  chariot  and  horses  of  fire  which  sepa 
rated  Elijah  and  Elisha ;  the  ascent  of  the  former  as 
in  a  whirlwind  ;  and  the  miraculous  passage  of  the 
latter  as  he  returned  by  himself  through  the  Jor 
dan, — they  seem  not  to  have  had  the  faintest  suspi 
cion  that  the  former  had  been  carried  to  the  man 
sions  of  departed  souls,  wherever  they  may  have 
supposed  those  mansions  to  be.  When  they  saw 
Elisha  divide  Jordan,  as  they  had  seen  it  divided 
by  his  master,  they  rightly  inferred  that  the  spirit 
of  Elijah  rested  on  Elisha,  and  bowed  themselves 
before  him  as  now  at  the  head  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  ;  but  when  they  insisted,  in  opposi 
tion  to  all  his  remonstrances,  that  fifty  strong  men 
should  be  sent  to  seek  his  master,  lest  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  should  have  cast  him  on  some  mountain, 
or  in  some  valley,  they  surely  had  no  steady  belief 
that  he  had  been  taken  up  into  any  of  the  heavens 
— D1%Qt^n>  whatever  they  may  have  understood  by 
that  word. 

It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  conversation  which 
Obadiah  had  with  Elijah,  when  he  met  him  during 
the  extreme  famine  in  Samaria,  that  it  was  gene 
rally  believed  among  the  most  pious  Israelites,  and 
no  doubt  among  the  Jews  likewise,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  sometimes  carried  the  prophets  mira 
culously  from  one  place  to  another  at  a  great  dis- 
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tance.  This  belief,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear 
to  us,  was  certainly  founded  on  fact,  as  is  evident 
from  the  removal  of  Philip  from  the  Ethiopian  eu 
nuch,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  but 
to  return  to  the  question  before  us,  Whether  the 
Jews,  under  their  native  kings,  had  a  steady  belief 
in  a  future  state  of  retribution  ? 

In  some  of  the  psalms  there  are  clear  declara 
tions  of  the  psalmist's  having  that  belief,  but  in  other 
psalms  there  appears  the  same  kind  of  despondency 
as  Hezekiah  displayed.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for.  The  psalms  were  written  at  different  times, 
and  by  different  authors  ;  and  though  David,  who 
composed  the  greatest  number  of  them,  looked 
steadily  to  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish 
ments,  the  case  was  otherwise  with  respect  to  the 
authors  of  some  of  them.  Who  was  the  author  of 
the  eighty-eighth  psalm,  for  instance,  seems  not  to 
be  generally  known  ;  but  whoever  he  was,  his  belief 
in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  could 
not  have  been  steady,  otherwise,  I  think,  that,  in 
an  address  to  God,  he  would  hardly  have  said, 
"  Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ?  shall  the 
dead  arise  and  praise  thee  ?  Shall  thy  loving-kind 
ness  be  declared  in  the  grave  ?  or  thy  faithfulness 
in  destruction  ?  Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in 
the  dark  ?  or  thy  righteousness  in  the  land  of  for- 
getfulness."  * 

*See  Patrick  on  this  Psalm.  Bishop  Home's  interpretation 
of  it  is  the  most  extravagant  specimen  of  Huchinsonianism  that 
I  have  ever  seen. 
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As  the  extraordinary  providence  began  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Jews,  and  "  all  things  to  come 
alike  to  all,"  the  religious  part  of  them  must  have 
been  forcibly  drawn,  by  the  hints  thrown  out  by 
the  later  prophets,  to  the  question,  whether  there 
is  to  be  a  future  state,  in  which  the  inequalities  of  the 
present  shall  be  rectified.     This  accordingly  was  the 
case.     About  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  though  the 
state  was  exceedingly  corrupt,  and  some  of  the 
kings  monsters  of  profligacy  and  profaneriess,  yet 
were  there  many  individuals  of  all  ranks,  who  ad 
hered  steadily  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and 
looked  for  their  reward  beyond  the  grave.      The 
number  of  these  was  increased  by  their  sufferings 
under  the  Babylonian  monarch  s  ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state,  and  even  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  was  taught  in  very  perspicuous  terms  by 
several  prophets,   and   especially  by  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel.     The  first  fourteen  verses  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies,  though,  in 
the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  they  are  an  allegori 
cal  prophecy  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from 
their  several  dispersions,  must  certainly  have  given 
great  confidence  to  the  faith  of  such  of  them  as 
cherished  the  hope  that  there  is  to  be  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  ;  but  to  me  they  convey  the  most 
complete  evidence,  that  even  then  these  hopes  had 
not  risen  to  a  steady  and  general  conviction.     Had 
the  Jews  had  no  expectation  whatever  of  a  future 
state,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  their  restoration  to 
their  own  land  would  have  been  foretold  by  such 
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an  allegory  as  the  resurrection  of  dry  bones  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  their  expectation  of  a  future 
state  had  been  steady  and  universal,  surely  the  pro 
phet,  when  asked,  "  if  these  bones  could  live?"  would 
not  have  answered,  "  O  Lord  God,  thou  knowest." 
This  answer  would  have  been  similar  to  that  of 
Martha  to  our  Lord,  "  I  know  that  they  shall  rise 
again  in  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day." 

Daniel,  *vho  fixed  the  very  time  for  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  nation  had 
so  long  rested,  and  who  even  foretold  that,  far  from 
being  a  conquering  monarch,  as  the  carnal-minded 
Jews  expected,  "  he  should  be  cut  off,  but  not  for 
himself,  and  the  Mosaic  polity  be  dissolved  for 
ever,"  describes  the  general  judgment  in  language 
so  perspicuous,  that  to  us  it  appears  almost  incon 
ceivable,  how  any  person,  who  acknowledged  him  to 
be  an  inspired  prophet,  could  entertain  the  smallest 
doubt  but  there  is  to  be  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  when  "  many  who  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt." 
Accordingly  it  appears,  that,  from  the  period  of  the 
Captivity,  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  a  future  judgment,  made  part  of  the  general 
creed  of  the  nation  ;  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  Jews  expected  that  any  should  be  rais 
ed  except  the  posterity  of  Israel,  and  such  of  the 
Gentiles  as  had  become  proselytes  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  been  in  consequence  incorporated  with  the 
Jewish  nation  ;  whilst  it  is  evident,  from  the  Gos- 
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pels  and  some  of  the  writings  of  the  Rabbies,  that 
the  notions  of  the  Pharisees,  respecting  the  rewards 
of  the  righteous  in  the  future  state,  were  extremely 
gross.  This  indeed  is  nothing  more  than  what  the 
prophet  had  in  fact  foretold,  by  adding,  that  "  many 
should  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  should  be  in 
creased  ;  but  that  the  words  of  his  prophecy  were 
closed  up  and  sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end,"  or 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

As  by  their  long  captivity  in  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  empires,  the  Jews  were  completely  weaned 
from  their  inveterate  propensities  to  idolatry,  they 
may  be  thought  to  have  been  now  sufficiently  pre 
pared  for  the  advent  of  their  long-expected  Mes 
siah  ;  but  the  Messiah  was  not  promised  to  them 
alone,  nor  was  it  for  their  own  sakes  alone  that 
they  were  taken  under  the  immediate  and  superna 
tural  protection  of  God.  In  the  Messiah  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,  and  for  his 
appearance  those  nations  were  not  yet  prepared. 
By  the  intercourse  which  the  Jews  unavoidably 
had  with  the  nations  around  them,  much  religious 
and  moral  truth  must  indeed  have  been  dissemi 
nated  from  Judea.  Those  nations  could  not  but 
perceive  that  many  miracles  were  wrought  in  fa 
vour  of  the  Jews  ;  that  they  were  uniformly  victo 
rious  over  their  enemies  when  they  obeyed  the  laws 
of  their  God,  and  refused  to  worship  any  other  god  ; 
and  that,  as  often  as  they  departed  from  the  laws 
of  their  God,  and  associated  with  him  any  other 
god,  they  fled  before  their  enemies,  or  were  other- 
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wise  punished  by  wars  among  themselves,  or  by 
pestilential  diseases.  The  intercourse  between 
DAVID,  who  never  deviated  into  idolatry,  and  HI 
RAM  king  of  Tyre,  must  have  impressed  that  mo 
narch  with  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  reli 
gion  and  laws  of  the  Israelites  ;  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  wisdom  and  prospe 
rity  of  SOLOMON,  to  whom  Hiram  gave  every  as 
sistance  in  the  building  of  the  temple.  Even  the 
defection  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  son  of  Solomon, 
when  the  cause  of  it  was  known,  could  not  diminish 
the  reverence  of  the  surrounding  nations  for  the 
God  of  Israel ;  and  that  it  really  did  not  diminish 
that  reverence,  is  rendered  incontrovertible  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  Niiievites  repented  at 
the  preaching  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  and  by  the 
readiness  with  which  the  king  of  Syria  sent  Naa- 
man  his  minister  to  be  cured  of  his  leprosy  by  the 
prophet  Elisha. 

The  ten  tribes  became  indeed  deeply  infected  with 
idolatry  as  soon  as  their  first  sovereign  set  up  Egyp 
tian  idols  as  emblems  of  the  true  God,  and  more 
especially  during  the  reign  of  Ahab,  who  introduced 
into  the  kingdom  the  worship  of  Baal ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  whole  nation  ever  apostatised, 
or  that  God  cast  them  off  entirely,  till  their  capital 
was  taken  by  Shalmaneser,  and  themselves  carried 
away,  and  dispersed  through  the  nations  compre 
hended  within  the  immense  empire  of  Assyria.  In 
to  those  nations  they  must  have  carried  some  know 
ledge  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  of  the 
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manner  in  which  he  had  been  worshipped,  not  in  Sa 
maria  only,  but  also  in  Jerusalem  ;  but  this  was  done 
much  more  effectually  by  the  Jews  who  were  carried 
captive  into  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

That  the  influence  which  the  prophet  Daniel  had, 
first  at  the  court  of  Babylon,  and  afterwards  at  that 
of  Persia,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  he  and  his 
friends  refused  either  to  worship  the  idols  of  those 
nations,  or  to  forbear  the  worship  of  their  own  God, 
produced  the  happiest  effects  both  on  the  Chaldeans 
and  Persians,  could  hardly  have  been  doubted, 
though  they  had  not  been  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  Cyrus  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
a  Monotheist ;  and  though  we  have  no  evidence  of 
the  permanence  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  conversion, 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt  but  that,  from  the  mi 
raculous  deliverance  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  arid 
Abednego,  he  and  his  people  revered  the  God  of 
the  Jews. 

The  Messiah,  however,  was  to  be  a  blessing  to 
the  western  as  well  as  to  the  eastern  nations,  and 
they,  too,  were  to  be  prepared  for  profiting  by  his 
advent.  To  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Chaldeans 
and  Persians,  the  law,  through  the  medium  of  che 
Jews,  was  to  be  made  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  them 
to  Christ ;  and  the  good  providence  of  God  so  di 
rected  the  great  events  of  the  world — the  revolu 
tions  of  empires — as  to  make  them  contribute  to 
the  dissemination  of  his  truth.  Under  the  Persian 
monarchs  the -Jews  were  restored  to  their  own 
country,  arid  generally  treated  with  great  kindness. 
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When  Alexander  conquered  the  empire  of  Persia, 
he,  too,  treated  the  Jews  with  tenderness,  if  not 
with  respect ;  and  when  he  found  that  his  con 
quests  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  he 
ordered  sacrifices  to  be  offered  for  himself  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  division  of  the  Ma 
cedonian  empire  after  his  death,  the  Jews  became 
tributary  sometimes  to  the  Syrian,  and  sometimes 
to  the  Egyptian  kingdom  ;  and  to  one  of  the  Greek 
sovereigns  of  Egypt  we  are  indebted  for  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which 
must  have  contributed  to  diffuse  far  and  wide  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  as  well  as  to  exhibit,  in 
a  strong  point  of  view,  the  impious  absurdity  of 
Polytheism  and  Idolatry.  At  length  the  whole 
civilized  world  fell,  either  by  conquest  or  voluntary 
submission,  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  ;  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  providence,  Augustus  Caesar 
was  enabled  to  give  peace  to  the  empire,  God,  of 
his  infinite  goodness,  sent  his  Son — the  long  expect 
ed  Messiah — into  the  world,  to  proclaim  from  Hea 
ven  "  peace  on  earth — even  the  peace  of  God — and 
good  will  towards  men." 

Why  the  fulness  of  time,  for  the  advent  of  that 
seed  of  the  woman  which  was  to  restore  to  man 
kind  what  they  had  lost  by  the  fall  of  our  first  pa 
rents,  was  delayed  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  is  a 
question  that  hath  been  often  asked  ;  but  it  might 
with  just  as  much  propriety  be  asked,  why  this  earth 
was  not  formed  and  peopled  at  a  period  earlier  than 
six  or  seven  thousand  years  ago.  "  Known  unto 
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God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ;"  and  every  man  who  has  tolerably  just  no 
tions  of  his  attributes,  even  as  they  are  exhibited 
in  what  is  called  Natural  Religion,  will  readily  ad 
mit,  that  his  works  have  all  been  wrought  at  the 
times  most  proper  for  producing  the  effects  intend 
ed  by  infinite  wisdom  and  perfect  goodness.  In  us, 
who  know  but  a  very  small  part  of  those  works 
that  have  been  wrought  and  are  working  on  this 
earth,  and  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  moral 
relations  that  may  subsist  between  us  and  the  ra 
tional  inhabitants  of  other  worlds,  it  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  presumptuous  to  assign  a  posi 
tive  reason  why  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  was  not 
sent  into  the  world  at  a  period  either  before  or 
after  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
easily  proved,  that  the  period  at  which  he  was  sent 
was  the  fittest  on  record  for  diffusing  the  truth 
through  the  civilized  nations  of  this  world  ;  and 
that  Christianity,  simple  as  it  must  be  acknowledg 
ed  to  be,  both  by  its  friends  and  its  foes,  is  yet  a 
religion  too  refined  to  be  understood  by  savages  ; 
but  this  hath  been  done  in  so  masterly  a  manner 
by  Bishop  Law  of  Carlisle,  that  I  have  only  to  re 
fer  you  to  Part  Second  of  his  Considerations  on  the 
Theory  of  Religion. 
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LETTER  XII. 

ON  THE  ADVENT  OF  CHRIST,  AND  THE  OBJECT 
OF  IT  ;  WITH  SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
APOSTLES'  CREED. 


"  THE  fulness  of  time  being  now  corne,"  and 
the  world  in  some  degree  prepared  for  a  purer  dis 
pensation  of  religion  than  any  which  had  hitherto 
been  vouchsafed  to  man,  "  God  sent  forth  his  Son, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  re 
ceive  the  adoption  of  sons."  It  was  not,  however, 
to  redeem  the  Jews  alone,  who  were  under  the  law 
of  Moses,  that  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  but  to  re 
store  to  all  mankind  that  everlasting  life  or  immor 
tality  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  fall  of  their 
first  parents  ;  for  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  made 
of  a  woman  alone,  was  that  seed  of  which  it  was 
said  to  the  original  tempter,  that  "  it  should  bruise 
his  head,  whilst  the  tempter  should  bruise  his  heel ;" 
or,  as  the  same  truth  is  more  clearly  expressed  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Son  of  God  "  took 
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upon  him  flesh  and  blood,  that  through  death  he 
might  destroy  him  who  had  the  power  of  death, 
that  is,  the  devil ;  and  deliver  them  who,  through 
fear  of  death,  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage." 

This  was  the  great  object,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  a  Redeemer  was  originally  promised  to  the 
parents  of  the  human  race ;  but  very  different  are 
the  notions  entertained  by  Christian  divines  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  deliverance  wrought  by 
Him,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  they  under 
stand  that  death,  through  the  fear  of  which  all 
mankind  are   here  said  to  have   been  subject  to 
bondage.    Such  as  believe  that  the  soul  cannot  die, 
and  that  the  death  incurred  by  Adam  and  Eve 
comprehended  not  only  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
which  all  admit,  but  likewise  an  innate  propensity 
to  sin,  together  with  eternal  torments  in  hell-fire 
with  the  devil  and  his  angels,  talk  of  three  kinds 
of  death,  which  they  call  natural,  spiritual,  and 
eternal  death.     To  death,  in  all  these  senses,  they 
profess  to  believe,  that  not  only  Adam  and  Eve 
themselves,  but  likewise  all  their  descendants,  He 
alone  excepted,  who  was  the  Son  of  God  as  well  as 
the  Son  of  man,  was  subjected  by  their  fall ;  but 
they  do  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  admit  that  Christ 
died  for  all  mankind  in  this  comprehensive  sense 
of  the  word  death  ;   for  he  himself  hath  assured 
us,  that,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  the  impenitent 
"  wicked  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish 
ment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 
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St  Paul,  however,  in  the  contrast  which  he  has 
drawn  between  the  first  and  second  Adam,  says  ex 
pressly,  that  "  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man 
came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  and  that 
as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive," — even  so — 6Ww  xa/.  Surely  this  im 
plies,  as  plainly  as  any  words  can  do,  that  the 
death  incurred  by  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam  is  to 
be  done,  in  every  sense,  away  by  the  second  ;  arid, 
therefore,  those  who  understand  the  Apostle's  words 
in  their  literal  sense,  believe  that  the  death  from 
which  we  have  been,  or  shall  be  delivered,  was  the 
utter  extinction  of  consciousness.  Which  of  these 
opinions  hath  its  foundation  in  Scripture  and  rea 
son,  you  will  judge  for  yourself,  when  you  have 
ascertained  what  were  the  consequences  of  Adam's 
fall ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  both  parties  admit,  that  those  who  have  been, 
or  shall  be,  delivered  from  these  consequences,  are 
to  be  admitted  into  a  state  of  happiness  and  glory, 
infinitely  superior  to  anything  which  hath  been 
conceived  on  earth.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  our  blessed  Lord,  before  he  should  pay  the 
penalty  of  Adam's  transgression,  and  "  give  his  life 
a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,"  should  leave 
behind  him  directions,  by  attending  to  which  his 
followers  might  be  rendered  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  which  he 
was  to  purchase  for  them  with  his  own  blood. 

With  this  view,  he  travelled  through  Judea  and 
Gallilee  for  upwards  of  three  years,  correcting  the 
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mistaken  notions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  ;  preaching 
the  purest  doctrines  concerning  religion  and  virtue 
that  the  world  had  ever  heard ;  working  the  most 
stupendous  miracles  to  evince  the  divine  authori 
ty  with  which  he  taught ;  and  devising  means  for 
having  his  doctrine  diffused  through  the  whole 
world. 

This  was  indeed  an  essential  part  of  the  great 
plan  of  human  redemption.  Mankind  never  were, 
nor  probably  ever  will  be,  stationary.  Adam,  in  his 
state  of  innocence,  was  certainly  placed  here,  as  we 
are  now,  and  as  probably  all  rational  creatures  have 
been  somewhere,  in  a  school  of  probation,  to  acquire 
habits  and  dispositions  to  qualify  them  for  the  em 
ployments  and  happiness  of  some  higher  state.  It 
is  not  conceivable,  nor  was  it  the  belief  of  the  pri 
mitive  church,  that  though  Adam  had  not  eaten  of 
the  forbidden  fruit,  he  and  his  posterity  were  to 
live  for  ever  on  this  earth.  *  They  were  undoubt 
edly,  after  a  sufficient  probation,  to  be  translated, 
without  tasting  death,  to  some  superior  station  in 
one  or  other  of  the  many  mansions  of  their  Heaven 
ly  father's  house  ;  but  to  fit  them  for  that  station 
they  had  habits  and  dispositions  to  acquire  here, 
under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  their  gracious 
Creator. 

Angels,  we  know,  were  once  placed  in  a  state  of 
trial  or  probation,  for  some  of  them  fell  from  that 

*  See  Bishop  Bull's  Discourse  Concerning  the  First  Covenant, 
and  the  State  of  Man  before  the  Fall, 
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state  as  our  first  parents  fell  likewise  ;  but  between 
the  guilt  of  the  fallen  angels  and  that  of  our  first 
parents,  there  must  have  been  some  great  differ 
ence  ;  for  whilst  mankind  have  been  redeemed  from 
that  death  which  the  whole  race  had  incurred  by 
the  transgression  of  their  first  parents,  all  that  we 
know  of  the  fate  of  the  fallen  angels  is,  that  they 
are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness, 
unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

But  though  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  has  been 
again  opened  to  man  by  him  who  died  for  our  sin 
and  rose  again  for  our  justification,  none  can  be  ac 
tually  admitted  into  it,  but  such  as  shall  be  here 
rendered  "  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light."  How  we  are  to  be  so  rendered 
is  taught  us  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  four 
Gospels,  which  contain  the  substance  of  our  Re 
deemer's  teaching,  and  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Apos 
tles,  which  may  be  considered  as  inspired  commen- 
taiies  on  these  Gospels.    All  that  we  are  to  believe, 
and  all  that  we  are  to  practice,  in  order  to  become 
"  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light,"  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  contain  a 
complete  view  of  the  several  dispensations  vouch 
safed  by  God  to  man,  which  commenced  with  the 
introduction  of  our  first  parents  into  the  terrestrial 
paradise,  and  will  be  completed  by  the  general  re 
surrection  and  final  judgment,  when  "  every  man 
shall  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body,  according 
to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad." 
1 
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That  mankind  had  improved — at  least,  that  the 
civilized  part  of  mankind  had  improved — under  the 
former  dispensations,  is  evident  from  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament — the  Jews,  by  their  law,  and 
the  preaching  of  their  prophets,  and  the  Gentiles, 
probably,  by  rays  of  light  diverging  from  Judea  ; 
but  still  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  in  great  dark 
ness,  which  could  be  completely  dissipated  only 
"  by  Him,  who  was  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  To  render  the  children  of  earth  in  any  de 
gree  fit  for  the  society  of  angels,  and  the  vision  of 
the  Father,  was  a  task  that  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  author  of  everlasting  life,  the  director 
of  the  way,  and  teacher  of  the  truth  which  leads  to 
it ;  and  this  he  hath  done,  and  continues  to  do,  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  dissemination  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit, 
which  he  promised,  and  certainly  bestows  on  all  his 
disciples,  who  earnestly  ask  for  it. 

In  these  Scriptures  are  taught  all  the  truths 
which  Christians  are  required  to  believe,  and  all 
the  duties  which  they  are  enjoined  to  perform  ;  "  so 
that  what  is  not  read  therein,  nor  can  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be 
thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation."  There 
are,  however,  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  in 
the  New,  many  facts  and  truths  recorded,  which 
make  no  immediate  part  of  the  Gospel,  though  I  be 
lieve  not  one,  which  did  not  contribute  more  or  less 
to  its  successful  introduction  into  the  world.  That 

M 
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the  minds  of  the  first  converts  to  the  faith  might 
not  be  oppressed  by  the  study  of  all  these  things,  it 
was  found  expedient,  even  in  the  apostolic  age,  to 
select  the  essentials  of  the  Gospel,  and  combine  them 
in  creeds  or  symbols,  as  they  were  then  called,  to 
be  proposed  to  every  candidate  for  baptism,  as 
truths  to  be  embraced  as  necessary  to  salvation. 

The  earliest  of  these  creeds  appear  to  have  been 
short,  simple,  and  perspicuous  ;  but  they  were  gra 
dually  lengthened,  and  rendered  more  intricate,  as 
converts  from  the  schools  of  philosophy  attempted 
to  engraft  into  the  Gospel  the  abstruse,  and  fre 
quently  erroneous,  dogmas  of  their  respective  mas 
ters.  The  same  practice,  and  for  similar  reasons, 
has  been  continued  to  this  day ;  so  that  every 
church  or  society  of  Christians  has  its  particular 
creed  or  confession  of  faith,  by  which  it  is  distin 
guished  from  all  other  churches.  There  is,  how 
ever,  one  creed,  certainly  very  ancient,  arid  admit 
ted  by  most,  if  not  by  all,  societies  of  Christians,  to 
contain  a  summary  of  those  articles  of  faith,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  believe  in  order  to  salvation.  You 
will  perceive  at  once  that  I  allude  to  the  creed 
which  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  Apostles ;  not 
because  it  was  composed  by  them,  but  because  it 
contains  the  substance  of  their  doctrine.  Of  itself 
this  creed  is  of  no  authority,  nor  is  it  to  be  requir 
ed  of  any  man  to  be  believed  as  necessary  to  salva 
tion,  unless  the  several  articles  of  which  it  is  com 
posed  can  be  proved  by  Sacred  Scripture/  The 
study  of  it,  however,  as  an  index  to  those  doctrines, 
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which  it  is  necessary  to  believe  as  articles  of  faith, 
will  save  you  the  trouble  of  separating  them  your 
self,  from  the  many  facts  and  truths,  which  are  less 
essential,  and  of  which  you  must  have  acquired  a 
sufficient  knowledge,  by  reading  the  Scriptures  as 
a  series  of  history  political  and  religious. 

That  you  may  study  the  Apostles'  creed  with  ad 
vantage,  it  will  be  expedient  to  begin  with  the  va 
luable  history  of  it,  which  was  published  in  the 
year  1702,  by  Peter  King,  Esq.  afterwards  created 
Lord  King,  and  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  The 
critical  observations  of  the  author  are  learned  and 
candid,  giving  a  concise,  but  fair  account  of  the  ori 
gin  of  the  earliest  creeds  or  symbols,  as  well  as  of 
the  occasions  on  which  they  were  gradually  enlar 
ged,  till  they  almost  all  gave  place  to  the  creed  un 
der  consideration.  Much  light  is  thus  thrown 
upon  the  several  articles  of  which  it  is  composed  ; 
but  the  fullest  and  most  complete  exposition  of  the 
creed  that  I  have  seen  is  Bishop  Pearson's.  That 
profoundly  learned  work  you  will  do  well  to  study 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  to  study  in  the  original, 
antiquated  though  the  style  is,  and  encumbered  as 
the  text  is  with  a  profusion  of  notes  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  an 
edition  of  it  by  an  editor  well  qualified  for  the 
office,  in  which  the  style  is  modernized,  and  the 
notes  and  quotations,  deemed  superfluous,  are  sup 
pressed  ;  but  I  have  never  read  that  edition,  and 
do  not  approve  of  expunging  from  such  a  work 
any  thing  that  was  deemed  of  importance  by  such 
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a  divine,  and  such  a  scholar,  as  Bishop  Pearson, 
He  has  indeed  fallen  into  one  mistake,  which,  at 
the  period  when  he  wrote,  was  very  generally,  if 
not  universally,  received  as  truth,  and  which  is 
even  yet  perhaps  maintained  by  the  vulgar,  as  well 
as  by  some  theologians.  He  labours  strenuously 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  body  with  which  we 
die,  and  shall  rise  again  at  the  last  day ;  and  in 
the  popular  sense  of  identity,  as  we  say  that  the 
river  Thames  is  now  the  same  river  that  it  was 
forty  years  ago,  this  is  unquestionably  true  ; 
but  the  good  bishop  contends,  as  Calvin  had  con 
tended  before  him,  "  that  the  bodies  which  have 
lived  and  died  shall  live  again  after  death  ;  that 
the  same  flesh,  which  is  corrupted,  shall  be  re 
stored  ;  and  that  what  alteration  shall  be  made, 
shall  not  be  of  their  nature,  but  of  their  condition  ; 
not  of  their  substance,  but  of  their  qualities." 
What  is  meant  by  the  identity  of  substance  with 
qualities  wholly  different.  I  cannot  conceive  ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  surprising,  that,  even  in  that  age, 
when  natural  philosophy  was  much  less  understood 
than  now,  two  such  men  as  Calvin  and  Pearson, 
should  have  held  an  opinion  directly  contradicted 
by  St  Paul,  and  nowhere  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures.  The  resurrection  of  the  same  person  is  re 
peatedly  promised  ;  but  if,  to  constitute  that  iden 
tity,  the  substance  of  the  same  body  were  essential, 
no  man  could  be  the  same  person  for  seven  years  on 
earth. 
.  Highly,  however,  as  you  ought  to  think  of 
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Bishop  Pearson,  and  doubtful  as  you  ought  to  be 
of  your  own  judgment  when  differing  from  his  ; 
still  you  must  admit  nothing  as  an  article  of  Christ 
ian  faith  merely  on  his  authority,  or  even  on  the 
authority  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  to  whom 
he  so  frequently  appeals,  unless  you  can  trace  the 
doctrine  up  to  Scripture.  In  the  relation  of  visible 
facts,  the  fathers  are  entitled  to  the  same  credit 
with  other  men  of  unquestioned  integrity ;  but  in 
questions  of  doubtful  disputation,  which  can  be  de 
cided  only  by  criticism  and  reasoning,  they  have 
certainly  no  superiority  over  the  moderns. 

It  will  be  proper  to  study  the  Apostles'  creed  be 
fore  the  articles  or  confession  of  faith  of  any  particu 
lar  church,  not  only  because  it  is  generally  received 
by  all  churches,  but  likewise  because  the  most  emi 
nent  expositors  of  the  articles  of  our  own  church,  as 
well  as  of  some  others,  make  frequent  references  to 
Pearson's  exposition  of  the  creed.  I  am  aware  that 
you  have  already  studied  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements 
of  Christian  Theology,  as  well  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel's  Illustration  of  the  Articles  claimed  by  the 
Calvinists ;  *  but  you  will  do  well  to  study  these 
works  again,  together  with  Bishop  Burnet's  expo 
sition  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  which,  though 

*  An  attempt  to  illustrate  those  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  the  Calvinists  improperly  consider  as  Calvin- 
isticaL  In  eight  sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  the  year  1804  /  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  J.  Bamp- 
ton,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  RICHARD  LAWRENCE,, 
LL.D.  &c. 
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written  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  church 
to  King  William's  favourite  plan  of  comprehending 
within  her  pale  the  Calvinistic  dissenters,  yet  con 
tains  much  sound  reasoning  as  well  as  candour. 
New  doubts  and  difficulties  however  are  daily  start 
ing  by  the  enemies  of  the  church,  which  you  will 
not  find  it  easy  to  obviate,  without  taking  a  view  of 
one  or  two  of  the  articles,  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  any  of 
those  authors,  who  probably  were  not  aware  of  the 
evils  to  which  I  allude.  To  these  I  shall  draw  your 
attention  in  my  next  letter. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  TRI 
NITY  AND  THE  ETERNAL  GENERATION  OF 
THE  SON  OF  GOD,  AS  THEY  ARE  STATED  IN 
THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  OF  THE  THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION. 


To  the  two  first  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  many 
objections  are  daily  made — some  of  them  of  great 
antiquity,  and  others  so  very  modern,  that  neither 
Bishop  Pearson,  Bishop  Burnet,  nor  Bishop  Tom- 
line,  appears  to  have  met  with  them  anywhere. 
The  Arian  and  Socinian  objections  are  so  univer 
sally  known,  and  so  ably  answered  by  these  pre 
lates,  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  add  any  thing  to 
the  force  of  their  reasonings,  farther  than  to  ac 
count  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  not 
being  explicitly  stated  in  the  Old  Testament,  That 
it  is  not  so  stated  must,  I  think,  be  granted,  though 
there  are  certainly  many  passages,  both  in  the  Pen 
tateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  in  which 
the  attentive  reader  will  find  plain  indications  of 
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some  kind  of  plurality  in  the  Godhead  ;  but  the 
universal  prevalence  of  Polytheism,  and  the  strong 
propensity  of  the  Israelites  to  worship,  together 
with  their  own  God,  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  the 
other  surrounding  countries,  made  the  assertion  of 
the  unity  of  GOD  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
frequently  repeated  article  in  the  creed  that  was 
taught  them  by  Moses.  "  The  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord,"  is  a  truth  to  which  he  solicits  their  at 
tention  in  the  most  earnest  manner  in  the  recapi 
tulation  of  the  law  which  he  made  for  their  use, 
just  before  he  was  to  be  taken  from  them  for  ever  ; 
and  the  first  of  the  commandments,  which  were 
proclaimed  to  them  by  God  himself  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Sinai,  is,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 
have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage,  thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me." 

Had  the  Israelites  been  told  explicitly,  that  there 
are  in  the  Godhead  three  persons  of  one  substance, 
power,  and  eternity,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a 
people  so  rude  as  the  majority  of  them  appear  to 
have  been,  and  so  full  of  Egyptian  prejudices, 
could  hardly  have  been  persuaded  that  three  such 
persons  were  not  three  Gods.  Yet  even  in  these 
two  passages,  and  in  many  others  of  similar  im 
port,  there  are  indications,  undoubtedly  understood 
by  Moses  and  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the 
people,  of  some  kind  of  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead, 
for  in  both  places  the  Lord  their  God  is,  in  the 
original,  styled  JEHOVAH  ELOHIM.  About  the 
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meaning  of  the  word  Jehovah  there  is  no  differ 
ence  among  the  learned,  all  agreeing  that  it  is  a 
noun  in  the  singular  number,  implying  self-exist 
ence,  and  applicable  only  to  the  eternal  God  ;  but 
there  is  not  the  same  agreement  about  the  im 
port  of  the  word  Elohim.  All,  however,  admit 
— even  the  Jewish  grammarians  themselves  ad 
mit,  that  it  is  a  noun  in  the  plural  number  ;  and, 
as  Bishop  Horsley  justly  observes,  it  can  be  the 
plural  of  no  other  singular  than  Eloah.  Now, 
whether  that  word  implies,  as  the  same  prelate 
seems  to  have  proved,  the  making  and  preserv 
ing  of  something  not  subsisting  of  itself,  or,  as 
Dr  Hales  and  Dr  Taylor  think,  simply  power  or 
mightiness,  or,  according  to  the  wild  notion  of 
some  of  the  Hutchinsonians,  cursing,  still  Jehovah 
is  represented,  in  both  the  texts  quoted,  as  more  than 
one  person  or  agent.  In  the  former  it  is  "  Jehovah 
our  Creators  and  Protectors,  or  Jehovah  our 
mighty  ones,  is  one  JEHOVAH  ;"  and  in  the  latter 
it  is—"  I  am  Jehovah  thy  Elohim,  thou  shalt  have 
no  other  Elohim  before  me,"  which  our  translators 
have  properly  rendered — thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me.  The  junction  of  Jehovah  in  the 
singular  with  Elohim  in  the  plural,  certainly  indi 
cates  a  unity  and  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  which 
is  indeed  plainly  asserted  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  where  we  are  told,  that  "  the  Lord  God 
(Jehovah  Elohim)  said,  Behold  the  man  is  become 
as  one  of  us" — one  of  whom  ?  Let  the  answer  be  in- 
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ferred  from  the  question  put  by  God  himself  *  to 
the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Israel — "  To  whom 
will  ye  liken  me  and  make  me  equal,  and  compare 
me,  that  we  may  be  like  ?" 

I  should  not  have  stated  an  argument  for  the 
Trinity  in  unity  of  the  Godhead,  which  I  am  fully 
aware  has  been  more  clearly  and  forcibly  urged 
against  the  Unitarians  by  the  three  illustrious  pre 
lates  to  whose  works  I  have  referred  you,  were  I 
not  by  it  to  try  the  truth  of  some  singular  opinions 
on  this  mysterious  subject,  held  by  theologians  as 
far  removed  as  possible  from  the  errors  of  Arius 
and  Socinius.  As  I  am  not  much  conversant  with 
the  writers  of  the  Hutchinsonian  school,  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  say  what  is  generally  taught  by 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  f  but  a 

*  Isaiah,  xlvi. 

t  Since  this  sheet  was  written,  and  about  to  be  sent  to  the 
press,  I  have  seen,  and  tried  to  read,  a  very  extraordinary  work 
by  a  writer  of  that  school,  in  which  it  is  asserted,  for  the  au 
thor  judiciously  doth  not  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  matter  ofjire, 
called  by  modern  chemists  caloric,  the  matter  of  light,  and  at 
mospheric  air,  called  by  the  Hutchinsonians  spirit,  are  all  one 
substance  emblematical  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  He  then  sup 
poses  that  the  cherubim,  placed  first  at  the  gate  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  and  afterwards  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Jewish  ta 
bernacle  and  temple,  were  emblematical  of  the  material  Trinity 
ofjire,  light,  and  air  ;  as  that  Trinity  is  of  the  three  persons 
in  the  one  JEHOVAH  ALEIM  ;  and  from  the  cherubic  figures, 
and  the  trinity  tfjire,  air,  and  light,  in  one  substance,  he  in 
fers  that  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  in  unity  was  as  well  known 
to  the  Jews  and  more  ancient  patriarchs  as  to  us  Christians. 
As  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  his  reasonings,  I  shall  make 
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letter  from  a  very  learned,  zealous,  and  pious  mem 
ber  of  that  school,  which  is  now  lying  before  me, 
exhibits  such  a  view  of  the  subject  as  not  indeed 
to  confound  the  persons,  but,  as  appears  to  me,  to 
divide  the  substance.  The  letter  was  written  to  a 
plain  man  of  good  sense  but  little  literature,  and 
perhaps  less  science,  who  had  consulted  the  writer 
about  some  difficulties  which  he  found  in  the  Nicene 
creed  ;  and  it  begins  thus  : 

"  Your  difficulty,  you  say,  is  about  some  expres 
sions  in  the  Nicene  creed,  and  you  particularize  in 
the  word  begotten,  putting  the  question — '  What 
idea  you  should  have  in  your  mind,  when  you  re 
peat  that  word  ?'  I  own  this  was  long  a  difficulty 
with  myself ;  but  I  can  say,  and  I  hope  without 
being  suspected  of  vanity,  that,  by  a  thirty  years 
continued  study  and  attention  to  that  particular  sub 
ject,  I  have  been  enabled  to  bring  my  mind  to  such 
a  state  of  conviction,  as,  however  much  or  little 
adequate  to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  has  entirely 
satisfied  myself.  I  do  therefore  verily  and  firmly 
believe,  that  the  Divine  Person  whom  I  receive 
and  trust  in  as  my  Redeemer,  was  begotten  before 
all  worlds,  and  is  God  of  God,  consubstantial  with 

no  other  remark  on  them,  than  that  though  fire  and  light  issue 
both  simultaneously  as  rays  from  the  sun,  they  have  been 
proved  to  be  differently  refrangible,  and  by  no  means  to  pass, 
with  equal  rapidity,  through  the  same  transparent  substances  ; 
and  that  atmospheric  air  is  compounded  of  substances  as  per 
fectly  distinct  from  each  other  as  silver  is  from  gold — See  Bid- 
dulph's  Theology  off/ic  Ancient  Patriarch*. 
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the  Father.     And  this  I  say,  not  because  the  Ni- 
cene  creed  says  so,  but  because,  upon  examination, 
I  find  this  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  declarations  tending  that  way  in 
the  three  first  centuries  ;  but  still  I  think  myself  at 
liberty  not  to  be  tied  down  to  the  interpretation  of 
modern  expositors,  farther  than  I  find  it  consonant 
to  the  Scripture  plan,  which,  after  all  the  pitiful 
evasions  of  the  anti-trinitarian  party,  and  learned 
commentaries  from  the  other  side,  appears  to  me  to 
describe  the  Persons  in  Deity,  (as  the  phrase  is  in 
our  language,)  or  the  Elohim  in  Jehovah  (as  the 
Hebrew  expresses  it)  to  be  all  con-substantial,  co-eter 
nal,  co-ordinate,  without  derivation,  subordination, 
or  dependence  of  any  kind  as  to  nature  or  essence. 
And  if  I  could  not  reconcile  the  expressions  in  the 
Nicene  creed,  or  any  creed  whatever,  with  this  de 
scription,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  give 
them  up  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  Nicene  creed, 
I  see  no  such  necessity.  But,  if  I  might  be  allowed 
the  liberty,  I  would  say,  that  the  source  of  all  the 
perplexity  on  this  subject  is  affixing  to  the  word  be 
gotten  the  modern  idea  of  production  into  being, 
and  applying  that  to  the  Deity  in  Christ,  with  the 
addition  of  eternal  to  make  it  sound  the  better." 

Before  I  transcribe  the  remainder  of  this  letter, 
I  must  take  the  liberty  to  correct  a  very  groundless 
supposition  which  my  late  learned  friend  (for  such 
he  was)  here  makes,  and  which  has  led  him  into 
all  the  errors  into  which  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
fallen.  He  certainly  knew,  for  he  was  a  scholar, 
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that  the  words  Father,  Son,  substance,  begotten, 
&c.,  are  not,  and  cannot  be  understood  literally 
when  spoken  of  the  Godhead  ;  that  the  greater  part 
of  words  in  all  languages  are,  in  their  strictly  literal 
sense,  applicable  only  to  material  substances  and 
their  qualities  ;  and  that  when  they  are  applied  to 
mind  and  its  attributes,  they  are  employed  to  ex 
press  something  which  we  conceive  to  be  analogous 
to  some  well-known  qualities  or  relations  of  bodies. 
Thus,  though  the  word  understanding  expresses  an 
attribute  of  mind,  and  has  long  ceased  to  be  employ 
ed  for  any  other  purpose,  yet  is  it  obvious,  from  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  that  it  literally  signifies 
something  standing  under  another ;  but  under  and 
over  denote  relations  of  bodies  to  each  other,  and 
cannot  be  literally  applied  to  minds.     Substance  is 
likewise  a  word  of  the  same  kind,  signifying  literal- 
ly  that  which  stands  under  something  else.  It  seems 
to  have  been  originally  employed  to  signify  that 
which  is  supposed  to  support  the  sensible  qualities 
of  body,  and  which,  in  modern  metaphysics,  is  more 
generally,  I  believe,  called  the  substratum  of  these 
qualities  ;  substance  being  now  employed  to  denote 
the  whole  body,  consisting  of  the  substratum  and 
qualities  united.     The  words  Father  and  Son,  too, 
in  their  original  and  literal  sense,  imply  a  relation 
which  can  subsist  only  between  living  beings  that 
have  bodies,  and  cannot  be  applied  literally  to  pure 
minds  ;  but  surely  no  man  capable  of  abstract  re 
flection  ever  supposed,  that  the  relation  of  father  to 
son  includes  in  it  the  production  into  being  of  the 
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latter  by  the  former.  I  dare  say  the  most  illiterate 
clown  of  common  sense  (on  having  the  terms  pro 
perly  explained  to  him)  never  supposed  that  the 
substance  even  of  his  body  was  brought  into  being 
by  his  father.  The  opinion  generally  received 
among  that  class  of  people  probably  is,  that  the  bo 
dies  of  children  grow  out  of  the  substance  of  one  or 
both  their  parents,  though  they  have,  in  all  proba 
bility,  no  other  notion  of  growth,  than  what  they 
derive  from  corn  and  other  vegetables,  into  the  effi 
cient,  or  even  the  physical  cause  of  which  they 
never  inquire. 

The  letter-writer,  however,  thinks  it  necessary 
to  prove,  that  the  word  begotten  has  other  mean 
ings  in  Scripture  than  that  of  production  into  being, 
and  refers  to  the  texts  noted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,*  in  every  one  of  which  he  observes,  that 
"  the  word,  though  we  read  it  born,  is  the  Greek 
word  of  the  creed,  and  being  spoken  of  persons  in 
existence,  must  signify  not  producing  into  being, 
but  a  change  of  condition  in  the  being  already  ex 
isting.  Now,  to  apply  this  to  the  description  of 
Christ  in  the  Nicene  creed,  I  would  ask,  he  con 
tinues,  what  we  believe  to  be  the  great  object  of 
divine  revelation  as  contained  in  the  Bible  ;  and  I 
hope  the  answer  will  be,  that  it  is  the  gracious  and 
glorious  plan  of  redemption  or  recovery  to  fallen 
man,  and  comfortable  description,  at  sundry  times, 
and  in  divers  manners,  of  the  BLESSED  ONE,  by 

*  St  John,  i.  13 ;  iii.  3-r-9 ;  1st  Pet.  i.  3  ;  1st  John,  iii.  9,  v. 
4,  18  ;  Rev.  xxi.  7- 
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whom  this  great  work  was  agreed  to  be  effectuat 
ed.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  (and  I  have  the 
honour  of  the  compilers  at  heart  when  I  think  so) 
that  the  early  creeds  were,  for  the  most  part,  word 
ed  with  a  view  towards  this,  and  not  designed  so 
much  to  describe  how  the  Persons  in  Deity  stand  to 
wards  one  another,  as  how  they  stand  relatively  to 
this  great  scheme  of  redemption.  In  confirmation 
of  which,  it  is  observable,  that  most  of  them  are 
particularly  full  and  copious  in  the  character  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  specify  the  striking  traits  of  his  va 
rious  methods  of  officiating  in  that  character.  It 
was  this  work  of  redemption,  as  predicted  before, 
and  accomplished  by  his  incarnation,  that  these 
early  writers,  in  conformity  to  Scripture  style,  seem 
to  have  had  in  their  eye  for  the  instruction  of  the 
faithful,  and  what  all  the  Apostolic  fathers,  as  they 
are  called,  were  most  zealous  in  inculcating,  before 
philosophy  crept  into  the  church,  and  confounded 
people  with  intricate  disquisitions." 

To  what  early  creeds  my  learned  friend  referred, 
it  is  needlesss  to  conjecture  for  the  question  at 
issue  between  him  and  his  correspondent  was  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word  begotten  in  the  Nicene 
creed,  which  was  certainly  compiled  "  after  philo 
sophy  had  crept  into  the  church,  and  confounded 
people,  I  acknowledge,  with  intricate  disquisitions." 
About  the  great  object  of  divine  revelation,  as  con 
tained  in  the  Bible,  I  certainly  think  as  he  thought ; 
but  it  was  not  to  declare  what  that  object  is,  that, 
in  the  year  324,  Constantine  summoned  the  bishops 
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of  the  whole  church  within  the  Roman  empire  to 
meet  at  Nice  in  Bythinia,  but  to  define,  as  accu 
rately  as  they  could,  the  relation  of  two  of  the  Per 
sons  in  Deity  to  each  other,  about  which  the  con 
troversies  between  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  and 
one  of  his  presbyters  had  been  carried  on  to  such 
impious  violence,  as  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
whole  church  of  Christ.  The  letter-writer,  how 
ever,  proceeds,  as  if  the  main  question  discussed  in 
the  council  of  Nice  had  been  how  the  Persons  in 
Deity  stand  relatively  to  the  great  scheme  of  re 
demption  ;  and  very  naturally  supposes,  that  his 
correspondent  would  ask,  what  this  had  to  do  with 
his  question — "  Why  is  the  Redeemer  said  to  have 
been  begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds  ?" 

To  this  he  answers — "  In  relation  to  his  office, 
He  is  said  to  be  begotten  before  all  worlds,  and  not 
to  his  origin  as  God,  which  is  the  idea,  I  suspect, 
that  puzzles  you,  and  has  puzzled,  and  will  puzzle 
every  one  who  adopts  it."  But  the  Nicene  fathers 
declare  their  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  ^  IK  §eov 

— Ssbv  ahvftivkv  ex  §tou  aX^ivov  ;    what   is   the    import  of  ex 

here?  Did  the  antemundane  agreement  of  the 
Eternal  Three  make  the  person  who  undertook  to 
be  the  Redeemer,  God,  and  very  God  ?  or  had  He 
not  been  from  all  eternity,  and  will  for  ever  be 
very  God,  independent  of  that  agreement  ?  Of  this 
objection  he  takes  no  notice,  but  proceeds  thus  : 

"  If  you  still  ask  what  connection  there  is  be 
tween  being  begotten,  and  the  work  of  redemp 
tion,  I  can  give  you  no  farther  satisfaction,  but  that 

11 
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it  is  Scripture  style,  and  seems  to  be  in  terms  of 
the  antemundane  agreement  of  the  ETERNAL 
THREE,  that  the  pre-existent  person  of  the  Redeem 
er  should  be  begotten  of  God  (ywj&/{  ex  ®eov)  into  that 
office,  and  so  be  the  powyswis  the  only  begotten,  as 
the  pre-existent  persons  of  the  redeemed  are  to  be 
begotten  of  God  Csee  the  texts  referred  to  in  the  pre 
ceding  page)  into  the  benefits  of  that  office,  and 
thereby  become  brethren  to  that  first-born."*  But 
you  may  still  ask,  Why  begotten  before  all  worlds  ? 
I  answer,  either  to  indicate  that  HE,  who  was  be 
fore  all  worlds,  was  begotten,  or  to  be  begotten  into 
that  office  ;  or  more  decisively  to  signify  that  he 
undertook  that  office  before  the  creation,  and  as 
sumed  to  himself  some  appearance  or  figure  of 
the  reality  in  which  he  was  to  execute  it.  It  is 
certain  the  Scripture  (Titus,  i.  2,  &c.)  speaks  of  the 
scheme  of  redemption  being  pre-concerted  f  among 
the  persons  in  Jehovah,  before  the  creation  ;  in  vir 
tue  of  which  pre-concert  they  are  denominated 

*Heb.  ii.  11,  12,  17. 

t  I  confess,  that  from  the  words — qv  (s\<7fiba)  lif»jy/i/Xarq  6 
a-vJ/guS^s  02^>s  tgb  %g6vuv  diuvfuv — I  should  never  have  inferred 
that  there  was  any  pre-concert  between  the  Eternal  Three  ; 
and  it  would  require  very  high  authority  to  convince  me,  that 
the  Being  or  Beings  possessed  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence, 
and  to  whom  all  things  past,  present,  and  to  come,  have  been 
for  ever  known,  could  at  any  time  have  had  occasion  to  enter 
into  concert  to  carry  into  effect  any  measures.  It  seems  like 
wise  difficult  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  the  Logos  should 
have  put  on  a  human  appearance  or  form  before  there  was  a 
creature  existing  to  behold  that  form. 

N 
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Elohim ;  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some  of  the 
old  fathers,  such  as  Ireriaeus,  Tertulliari,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  &c.  that  on  that  pre-concert  the  Logos 
did  put  on  something  of  a  human  appearance,  and 
thereby  became  that  image  of  God,  after  which  man 
was  formed." 

To  me  this  appears  a  very  extravagant  hypothe 
sis  ;  but  the  pious  and  learned  author  thinks  that, 
by  means  of  it,  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  may 
be  given  of  a  text  *  which  has  certainly  puzzled 
some  of  the  ablest  commentators.  The  author  of 
the  Christian  Code  has  likewise  formed  an  hypo 
thesis  equally  extravagant,  and,  if  possible,  more 
groundless,  by  which,  could  it  be  received,  all  diffi 
culties  would  be  still  more  easily  removed  from  the 
verse  in  which  the  Redeemer  is  said  to  be  "  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  the  first-born  of 
every  creature — or  of  all  the  creation." 

This  author,  objecting  to  the  second  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  which  declares  that  the  Son,  which  is 
the  Word  of  the  Father,  was  begotten  from  ever 
lasting  of  the  Father,  of  one  substance  with  the  Fa 
ther,  and  in  the  Nicene  creed  affirmed  to  be  very 
God  o/*  very*  God,  boldly  asserts  that  these  declara 
tions  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  contra 
dictory,  tending,  by  the  avowal  of  a  first  link,  to 
support  the  absurd  doctrine  of  an  infinite  series. 
Were  the  words  Father,  Son,  and  begotten  taken 
in  the  strictly  literal  sense  as  they  are  applicable 

*  Colos.  i.  15. 
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to  men,  the  author's  objections  would  indeed  be 
unanswerable ;  but  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
Godhead  in  a  sense  merely  analogical,  w£  must 
not  reason  from  them  in  all  respects,  as  when  they 
are  spoken  of  men  ;  or  infer  that,  because  a  human 
son  cannot  be  of  the  same  age  with  his  human  fa 
ther,  the  Divine  Son  cannot  have  been  begotten  from 
all  eternity  by  his  Divine  Father.  The  analogy  of 
the  one  relation  to  the  other  may  be  in  some  parti 
culars  striking,  though  it  extend  not  to  every  parti 
cular.  I  believe,  though  on  this  most  sacred  and 
mysterious  of  all  subjects  I  wish  to  hazard  nothing 
new,  that  the  words  Father  and  Son  were  employ 
ed  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  the  phrase  eternal 
generation,  adopted  by  the  fathers  of  the  primitive 
church,  to  denote,  as  accurately  as  human  language 
can  denote,  the  absolute  equality  of  the  second  Per 
son  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  to  the  first,  in  nature 
and  perfections  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  express 
the  subordination  of  the  second  to  the  first,  in  a  man 
ner  analogous  to  the  subordination  of  a  human  son 
to  his  human  father.  A  father  may  beget  a  son  equal  j 
to  himself  in  every  perfection,  though  necessarily  • 
subordinate  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  but  he  cannot, . 
as  an  artist,  make  any  thing  of  equal  perfections  i 
with  himself.  This  phraseology  therefore  affirms, 
in  the  plainest  terms,  that  the  Son  is  not  a  creature 
like  angels  and  the  souls  of  men,  and  thus  far  the 
analogy  is  complete  and  perspicuous.  But  to  ex 
press  the  co-eternity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father, 
recourse  was  had  to  another  analogy. 
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In  the  Nicene  creed,  the  generation  of  the  Son 
of  God  is  compared  to  the  emission  of  light  by  the 
material  sun ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  begotten  of  his 
Father  before  all  worlds  ;  to  be  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made. 
Now,  if  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light  be  the  true 
one,  as  it  is  the  most  generally  received,  and  cer 
tainly  the  most  intelligible,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
material  sun  in  the  heavens  never  existed,  nor  ever 
could  exist  as  the  sun,  without  emitting  rays  of 
light ;  and  that  if  it  had  existed  from  all  eternity, 
it  would  have  emitted  rays  of  light  from  all  eter 
nity.  These  rays,  therefore,  would  have  been  of  the 
same  substance  with  their  source  the  sun,  and, 
though  co-eternal  with  it,  yet  derived  from  it  in  a 
way  that  we  may  conceive  analogous  to  generation. 
The  difficulty  is  not  to  conceive  eternal  generation, 
but  to  conceive  eternity,  *  nor  does  this  notion  of 
eternal  generation  tend  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
support  the  doctrine  of  an  infinite  series  of  causes 
and  effects,  by  the  avowal  of  a  first  link  ;  for  there 
is  no  link  in  the  case.  Had  the  church  taught,  as 
Dr  Clarke,  if  my  memory  doth  not  deceive  me,  has 
somewhere  said,  that  the  Son  was  begotten  by  the 
will  of  the  Father,  then  she  would  have  admitted  a 
first  link  ;  but  if  there  be  in  the  divine  nature  some 
thing  which  renders  it  as  impossible  for  that  nature 

*  Of  this  every  man  may  soon  convince  himself  by  endeavour 
ing  to  form  a  notion  or  conception  of  eternity,  which  shall  not 
involve  in  itself  a  contradiction ;  and  ret  it  is  indisputable 
that  there  must  be  one  eternal  Being- 
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not  to  exist*  but  in  the  relation  of  Father  to  Son, 
and  analogically  of  a  man  to  his  spirit,  (and  this 
can  be  made  known  only  by  revelation,)  then  it  is 
evident  that  these  relations  constitute  no  parts  of 
an  infinite  series,  nor  indeed  of  any  series  at  all ; 
paternity  being  as  essential  to  the  first  person,  and 
filiation  to  the  second,  as  existence  is  to  either. 

But  let  us  now  consider  this  author's  notion  of 
the  antemundane  generation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
which  he  expressly  denies  to  have  been  from  eter 
nity.  "  All  the  disputes,  he  says,  about  the  origin 
of  Christ's  divinity,  may  be  terminated  by  an 
unprejudiced  consideration  and  comparison  of  seve 
ral  texts  of  Scripture,  which  regard  the  Divine  Mes 
siah's  nature.  St  John  says,  not  that  the  Logos,  in 
his  simple  divine  essence,  is  the  Son  of  God.  He 
declares  (ch.  i.  1.)  God  was  the  Logos.  Yet,  he  often 
speaks  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God. 
St  John  also  (chap.  xvii.  5.)  notices  Christ's  superior 
filiation  before  the  general  creation,  when  Christ's 

HUMAN  UNEMBODIED  SOUL  WAS  BROUGHT  INTO 
BEING,  AND  UNITED  WITH  GOD'S  ETERNAL  DI 
VINE  LOGOS,  who  thus  became  the  Son  of  God,  who 
said  (as  in  Psalm  cx.f  and  Heb.  i.)  Thou  art  my 
Son,  to  day  have  I  begotten  thee. — Not  from  eterni 
ty  but  to  day.  In  the  beginning  of  God's  ways,  be 
fore  all  other  creatures,  he  generated  Christ's  hu- 

*  See  Letter  III.  pp.  27,  28. 

f  This  must  he  a  typographical  error,  of  which  the  work 
abounds  with  many.  It  is  in  the  second  Psalm  that  the  words 
quoted  are  to  be  found. 
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man  spirit  to   be  united  with  his  eternal  Divine 
Logos,  and  form  a  society  within  himself." 

In  support  of  these  extravagant  opinions,  he 
quotes  various  texts  of  Scripture — some  partially, 
and  others  that  do  not  necessarily  bear — nay,  that 
will  not  even  admit  the  sense  which  he  puts  upon 
them.  St  John,  for  instance,  doth  not  declare  in  the 
first  verse  of  his  Gospel,  as  this  author  says  he  doth, 
that  "  God  was  the  Logos ;"  for  it  is  indisputable, 
from  the  use  of  the  article  in  the  original,  and  indeed 
from  the  sense  of  the  whole,  that  the  Logos  is  the 
subject  of  every  proposition  affirmed  in  the  four  first 
verses,  and  that  God,  where  the  word  occurs,  is  the 
predicate.  St  John  says,  "  In  the  beginning  was 
the  WOIID,  and  the  WORD  was  with  THE  GOD — 
wfog  rov  fcov,  and  the  WORD  was  GOD — &so$,  without 
the  article.  The  Apostle  surely  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  the  WORD  or  LOGOS  was  the  very  person 
— the  6'  0£os,  with  whom  he  affirms  the  same  Logos 
to  have  been  from  the  beginning ;  and  accordingly 
he  doth  not  call  him  6'  faos>  but  merely  0£0£,  thus  af 
firming  him  to  be  truly  divine,  and  yet  somehow 
distinguished  from  the  o  6eos,  with  whom  he  had 
been  from  the  beginning,  or,  as  it  might  be  proper 
ly  rendered,  from  eternity.  Now,  if  there  have 
been  from  all  eternity  two  distinct  persons  truly 
divine,  without  that  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other, 
which  the  primitive  fathers  and  the  church  of  Eng 
land  have,  through  the  inadequacy  of  human  lan 
guage  to  the  subject,  been  under  the  necessity  of 
expressing  by  the  analogous  phrase  eternal  genera- 
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tion,  will  it  not  follow,  that  there  have  been  from 
all  eternity  at  least  two  Gods  ? 

But,  says  this  author,  "  St  John  notices  Christ's 
superior  filiation,  before  the  general  creation,  when 
Christ's  human  unembodied  soul  was  brought  into 
being,  and  united  with  God's  eternal  Divine  Logos, 
who  thus  became  the  Son  of  God."  But,  in  the  place 
referred  to,  St  John  notices  no  such  thing  as  the 
bringing  into  being  of  Christ's  human  unembodied 
soul9  before  the  general  creation,  and  then  uniting 
it  to  the  divine  Logos.  The  words  are  not  St  John's, 
but  our  blessed  Lord's,  who,  in  the  affecting  prayer 
which  he  offered  up  not  many  hours  before  he  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  says,  "  And 
now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own 
self,  with  the  glory  which  I"  (not  my  human  un 
embodied  soul,  but  I  the  Logos  who  was  with  thee 
in  the  beginning,)  "  had  before  the  world  was."  Our 
Lord  had,  some  time  before,  in  answer  to  the  Jews 
demanding  whether  he  was  the  Christ  or  not,  said, 
"  I  and  the  Father  are  one,  (jy<&  *«;  8  var^  ev  h^v)  for 
which  they  took  up  stones  to  stone  him,  because  he, 
being  a  man,  made  himself  God."  Surely  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Father  and  his  unembo 
died  human  soul  were  one  substance,  iv,  and  why 
should  we  then  suppose,  that,  in  his  earnest  prayer, 
he  referred  only  to  his  human  soul,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  glory,  which  (the  person  speaking)  had  with 
his  Father  before  the  world  was  ? 

That  one  unembodied  human  soul  was  brought 
into  being  before  the  general  creation,  and  united 
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with  the  divine  Logos,  who,  in  consequence  of  that 
union,  became  the  son  of  God,  is  one  of  the  most 
groundless  hypotheses  that  I  have  ever  met  with, 
and,  as  managed  by  the  author,  one  of  the  most 
absurd.  Of  this,  you  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
work  itself,  to  be  instantly  convinced.  I  shall 
therefore  pursue  the  author's  reasoning,  if  reason 
ing  it  can  be  called,  no  farther,  since  there  are  three 
texts  of  Scripture,  by  which  alone,  were  there  not 
many  others,  these  modern  ideas  of  factitious  son- 
ship  are  completely  overturned. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  (viii.  32,)  St  Paul 
says,  "  He  that  spared  not  his  own  proper  son, — 
'oaye  rov  /S/ou  t/ou  wx  tyefaaflo — but  delivered  him  up  for 
us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give 
us  all  things  ?"  Taking  the  word  Son  in  the  lite 
ral  sense,  the  inference  implied  in  the  Apostle's 
question  is  fairly  and  logically  drawn ;  for  it  is  not 
conceivable,  that  he,  who  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  even  him  up  for  us  all,  would  refuse 
us  any  thing  else  that  could  contribute  to  our  hap 
piness.  But  I  cannot  really  see  how  St  Paul  could 
have  inferred,  from  God's  having  agreed  to  an  inde 
pendent  Being's  voluntarily  taking  upon  him  our 
nature,  and  in  that  nature  dying  for  us,  that  God 
would  also  freely  give  us  all  things.  In  agreeing 
to  this  mode  of  our  redemption,  undertaken  and  ac-  • 
complished  by  this  eternal  and  independent  Being, 
no  otherwise  related  to  him  than  by  contract  or 
agreement,  God  had  in  fact  given  us  nothing  ;  and, 
therefore,  how  could  the  Apostle  infer,  from  such 
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a  transaction,  that  "  he  would  freely  give  us  all 
things  ?" 

The  inspired  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He 
brews,  treating  of  the  nature  of  our  Saviour's  priest 
hood,  says,  "  Though  he  was  a  son,  (xa/Vso  &?  c/og)  yet 
learned  he,  or   yet  taught  he   obedience,  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered."  *     Whether  the  word 
spade*  should  be  here  translated  learned,  or  taught, 
is  of  no  consequence  to  my  argument ;  for,  according 
to  either  sense  of  that  word,  the  verse  asserts  the 
greatest  condescension  and  humiliation  in  our  di 
vine  Redeemer,  who,  being  truly  the  proper  Son  of 
God,  yet  learned  obedience,  or  taught  us  obedience, 
by  the  things  which  he  suffered."  f    Let  us  now  see 
how  the  verse  will  run,  if  we  substitute  either  of 
the  two  notions  of  the  sonship,  which  we  have  been 
considering,  instead  of  the  word  son  itself.  "  Though 
he  had  agreed  with  the  other  two  persons  in  Deity 
before  the  world  was,  to  take  human  nature  upon 
him,  and  suffer  death  in  that  nature  for  our  re 
demption,  yet  he  condescended  to  learn  or  teach 
obedience,  by  fulfilling  his  engagement !"     Taking 
the  sonship  in  this  sense,  there  is  no  opposition  of 
any  kind,  (which  the  conjunctions  though  and  yet 
necessarily  require,)  between  the  first  and  last  clauses 
of  the  verse  ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  for  the 
inspired  author's  purpose  to  have  said — "  Though 
he  was  not  a  son — though  he  had  not  agreed,  &c." 

*  Heb.  v.  8. 

+  See  Whitby  on  the  place,  and  Parkhurst  and  Schleusner 
on  the  words  KS   and 
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Again,  St  John  saith,  (1st  Epistle,  iv.  9.)  "  In 
this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us, 
because  that  God  sent  the  son  of  himself,  the  only 
begotten,  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through 
him."  *  Taking  the  word  son  in  its  proper  sense, 
this  was  certainly  a  wonderful  degree  of  love  in  the 
Father,  for  it  is  he  whom  the  Apostle  here  calls 
GOD,  f  to  send  into  the  world  a  person  so  nearly 
related,  and  so  dear  to  him,  as  an  only  begotten 
son,  that  we  might  live  through  him  ;  but  substi 
tute  either  of  the  novel  interpretations  of  the  words 
"  only  begotten  Son,"  instead  of  these  words  them 
selves,  and  the  Apostle's  argument  to  evince  the 
wonderful  love  of  God,  will  be  deprived  of  all  its 
force.  What  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  to 
us  was  manifested  by  his  sending  into  the  world 
a  person  independent,  eternal,  and  no  otherwise  re 
lated  to  him,  but  by  having  voluntarily  agreed,  and 
for  that  purpose  having,  before  the  creation  of  the 
worlds  assumed,  it  is  difficult  to  cojiceive  why,  an 
unembodied  human  soul,  or  a  human  form,  to  come, 
ages  afterwards,  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live 
through  him.  This  would  indeed  have  been  a  very 
convincing  proof  of  the  love  towards  us  of  the  per 
son  sent,  but  none  that  I  can  conceive  of  the  per 
son  sending. 

To  ascertain,  with  any  thing  like  precision,  the 
relations  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  to  each 

*  See  the  original. 

t  See  verse  14  of  the  same  chapter. 
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other,  is  far  beyond  the  intellectual  powers  of  man, 
and  probably  of  every  created  being ;  but  it  is  self- 
evident,  that  if  they  be  all  co-eternal,  and  co-ordi 
nate,  without  subordination  or  dependence  of  any 
sort,  as  to  nature  or  essence,  they  cannot  possibly 
be  consubstantial,  or,  as  the  Nicene  creed  expresses 
it,  6/tooufftot.  '  opoiovtioi,  they  may  be  as  three  self-exist 
ent  Gods,  of  whom,  He  who  is  now  called  the  Fa 
ther,  might  have  been  the  Son,  or  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  Son,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  might  have  been  the 
Father ;  and  I  believe  there  have  been,  and  perhaps 
still  are,  divines  who  hold  this  extravagant  opinion. 
To  speculate  on  the  mysterious  nature  of  Him, 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  *  is  verily  a 
God  who  "  hideth  himself,"  is,  I  think,  highly  pre 
sumptuous,  and  can  lead  to  little  certain  knowledge, 
as  all  our  reasonings  must  be  from  analogy,  and 
that   analogy    very  remote.       Such    speculations, 
however,  having  been  introduced  into  the  Church, 
it  is  expedient  that  every  clergyman,  who  has  com 
mitted  to  him  the  cure  of  souls,  should  know  some 
thing  of  them,  for  they  are  now  made  familiar,  at 
least  the  language  of  them  is  made  familiar,  to  al 
most  every  man  who  can  read  ;  but  it  is  very  inex 
pedient  to  introduce  them  into  the  pulpit.    The  best 
model  of  a  sermon — indeed  the  best  popular  sermon 
—on  the  Trinity,  that  I  have  ever  seen,  is  the  well 
known  one  of  Dean  Swift,  in  which  the  positive 
evidence  is  properly  stated,  and  little  or  no  notice 
is  taken  of  objections.     To  acquire,  however,  the 
*  Isaiah  xlv.  15. 
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knowledge  necessary  for  yourself,  you  must  study 
other  works ;  but  I  think  that,  besides  the  Scrip 
tures,  from  which  alone  the  truth,  on  this  subject 
especially,  must  be  deduced,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
read  the  following  works,  and  read  them  in  the  or 
der  in  which  they  are  named.  Pearson  on  the 
Creed ;  Hull's  Defensio  Fidei  Nicence  ;  Leslie's 
Socinian  Controversy  discussed;  Bishop  Horsley's 
Tracts  in  controversy  with  Dr  Priestley ;  Clarke's 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  James's 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  a  Trinity.  I  am  aware  that 
I  shall  be  condemned  by  many  for  recommending 
the  work  of  Dr  Clarke,  who  is  very  generally  re 
viled  as  an  Arian,  and  who  would  certainly  have 
been  censured  in  the  primitive  Church  as  a  semi- 
Arian ;  but  I  have  long  ago  learned,  that  he  who 
studies  only  one  side  of  any  disputed  question,  very 
seldom  understands  either. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE 
SECOND  ARTICLE  OF  RELIGION,  TENDING  TO 
SHOW  HOW  THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST  HATH  BEEN 
A  SACRIFICE  OR  ATONEMENT,  BOTH  FOR  ORI 
GINAL  GUILT,  AND  FOR  THE  ACTUAL  SINS 
OF  MEN. 


IN  my  last  Letter  I  endeavoured  to  obviate  some 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  concerning 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  LOGOS,  or  WORD,  or 
SON  of  GOD,  which  seem  not  to  have  occurred  to 
either  of  the  two  prelates,  who  have  so  ably  ex 
plained  and  proved  the  truth  of  the  thirty -nine  ar 
ticles  ;  but,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  second  article, 
I  have  not  yet  made  any  observations.  It  is  there 
said,  that  the  eternal  Son  of  God  "  took  man's  na 
ture  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  virgin,  of  her  sub 
stance, — and  that  he  truly  suffered,  was  crucified, 
dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  unto  us, 
and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but 
also  for  the  actual  sins  of  men." 
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This  is  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  our  holy 
religion,  on  the  truth  of  which  depends  our  assur 
ance  of  eternal  life.  It  has  accordingly  been  ably 
and  unanswerably  proved  by  a  great  variety  of 
authors,  though  it  has,  by  some  of  them,  been 
taught  in  language  that  is  certainly  revolting.  To 
have  a  right  understanding  of  it,  is  therefore  of 
the  greatest  importance  ;  and  I  know  not  where 
you  will  find  it  so  well  explained,  as  by  the  two 
prelates,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred  you,  and 
by  Dr  Magee  in  his  Discourses  and  Dissertations 
on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sa 
crifice.  *  Though  I  can  add  nothing  of  any  import 
ance  to  what  they  have  taught,  it  may  be  satisfactory 
to  you  to  have  always  at  your  hand,  a  concise  view 
of  the  doctrine  as  taught  by  your  father  ;  but  I 
conjure  you  not  to  receive  it  because  it  is  mine,  un 
less  you  be  yourself  convinced  that  it  is  fairly  deriv 
ed  from  sacred  Scripture. 

The  great  purpose  for  which  a  Redeemer  was 
first  promised,  is  admitted  by  all,  who  deserve  to 
be  called  Christians,  to  have  been,  to  restore  to  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  that  life  which  had  been 
forfeited  by  the  fall  of  their  first  parents  ;  for  we 
are  assured,  that,  "  since  by  man  came  death,  by 
man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  and 
that,  as  in  Adam,  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive."  Divines  are  not  agreed  about 

*  When  these  letters  were  written,  the  learned  author  of 
this  most  valuable  work  had  not  been  raised  to  the  bench,  of 
which  he  is  now  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments. 
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the  nature  and  extent  of  that  death  which  all  have 
incurred  by  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  but  whatever  it  be, 
it  is  expressed,  in  the  denunciation  against  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the  very  same  word  that  the 
Apostle  makes  use  of*  when  he  says,  "  As  in  Adam 
all  die — <ravrss  avodyfaHoveiV — even  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive."  From  the  death,  therefore,  which 
is  derived  from  Adam's  fall,  shall  all  who  have  un 
dergone,  or  may  undergo,  it,  be  undoubtedly  restor 
ed  by  that  Redeemer,  who  declared  himself  to  be 
"  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  and  of  whom  it  is 
said  by  the  Apostle,f  that  "  he  took  upon  him  flesh 
and  blood,  that  by  death  he  might  destroy  him  who 
had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil." 

That  this  redemption — the  only  redemption 
which,  in  strictness  of  speech,  was  promised  to  our 
first  parents — will  be  universal,  is  therefore  the  ex 
press  doctrine  of  St  Paul,  as  it  was  likewise  of  his 
Divine  Master.  "  As  the  father,"  said  our  Lord  to 
the  Jews,!  "  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given 

*  I  say  this  on  the  authority  of  the  Greek  version  which 
was  in  very  general  use  even  among  the  Jews  at  the  period 
whenSt  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  was  pro 
bably  the  only  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  that  the  Corinthians 
could  read.  Had  the  version  of  the  Seventy  not  conveyed  the 
full  sense  of  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Apostle,  who  was  "a 
perfect  master  of  both  languages,  would  certainly  have  expres 
sed  himself  in  words  of  a  more  comprehensive  signification. 

t  Heb.  ii.  14,  and  15.  See  Whitby  on  these  verses,  and 
Bishop  Law's  sermon  on  the  Nature  and  End  of  Death,  under  the 
Christian  Covenant,  published  in  his  Considerations  on  Ihe 
Theory  of  Religion. 

t  St  John,  v.  26—32. 
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to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself ;  and  hath  given 
him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  he 
is  the  Son  of  man" — the  Son  promised  to  our  first 
parents,  as  the  seed  of  the  woman  which  was  to 
bruise  the  head  of  their  deceiver.  "  Marvel  not  at 
this ;  for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  which  all  that  are 
in  the  grave  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come 
forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrec 
tion  of  life  ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the 
resurrection  of  damriation." 

From  these  last  words  it  is  evident  that  multi 
tudes,  who  have  been  actually  redeemed  from  the 
consequences  of  Adam's  fall,  will  yet  be  found  not 
"  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light ;"  and  in  all  probability  such  un 
worthy  persons  would  have  been  found  among  the 
descendants  of  Adam,  though  the  first  covenant  of 
life  had  never  been  broken.  As  Christ  died  to  re 
deem  mankind  from  the  death  incurred  by  the  fall 
of  their  first  father,  this  redemption,  of  course,  com 
prehends  all  men,  as  well  Heathens,  Jews,  and 
Mahometans,  as  Christians,  so  has  it  likewise  been 
wholly  of  grace  and  without  conditions  ;  for  though 
death  is  the  wages  of  sin,  eternal  life  is  not  the 
wages  of  righteousness  ;  but  "  the  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  * 

In  the  unguarded  language  of  many  theologians, 

Christ  is  represented  as  having  taken  upon  him 

human  nature,  and  in  that  nature,  to  have  died  on 

the  cross,  to  satisfy  his  Father's  justice,  and  appease 

*  Romans,  vi.  23. 
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his  vengeance  due  to  the  sins  of  men  ;  but  there  is 
no  such  language  as  this  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  can  proceed  only  from  some 
confused  notion  of  justice  as  an  innate  feeling  or 
sentiment,  which,  without  regard  to  the  natural 
consequences  of  man's  actions,  imperiously  demands 
punishment  for  every  deviation  from  what  \$fit  or 
right  in  the  abstract ;  but,  as  I  formerly  observed 
to  you,  fit  and  right,  in  the  abstract,  are  words 
without  meaning  ;  for  whatever  is  fit,  must  be  fit 
for  something,  and  whatever  is  right,  must  tend  to 
some  end,  or  the  accomplishment  of  some  purpose. 
The  purpose  of  God  in  creating  sentient  and  in 
telligent  beings  having  been  to  communicate  happi 
ness,  whatever  conduct  of  ours  or  of  any  other  moral 
creatures,  tends  to  that  end,  must  be  fit  and  right 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  these  words  can  be  un 
derstood  ;  and  God's  justice  in  punishing  those, 
whose  conduct  has  an  opposite  tendency,  far  from 
being  the  offspring  of  wrath  or  vengeance,  is  no 
thing  else  than  a  modification  of  divine  benevo 
lence,  calculated  at  once  to  reform  the  offender,  if 
riot  absolutely  incorrigible,  and  to  be  a  warning  to 
those,  who,  being  still  in  a  state  of  probation,  are 
in  danger  of  being  seduced  from  the  path  of  duty. 
Accordingly  St  Paul  doth  not  say  that  Christ  took 
upon  him  human  nature,  and  died  on  a  cross  to  ap 
pease  the  divine  vengeance,  but  that  God  hath  set 
him  "  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in 
his  blood  ;"  and  that  God  commendeth  his  own  love 

(ryv  i«u7ou  dyafl-y/i/)  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were 

o 
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yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us.*  "  Herein,"  says 
St  John,f  "  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins." 

Redemption,  therefore,  in  its  original  sense,  as 
promised  to  the  fallen  parents  of  the  human  race, 
has  been,  or  rather  will  be,  at  the  general  resurrec 
tion,  universal  arid  unconditional.  The  stupendous 
plan,  into  which  even  the  angels  desired  to  look, 
was  formed  by  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness, 
and  carried  into  complete  effect  without  any  co 
operation  of  ours  ;  "  but  not  as  the  offence,  so  also 
is  the  free  gift.  For  if  through  the  offence  of  (the) 
one,  (the)  many  be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  gift  by  (the)  grace  which  is  by  (the)  one 
man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  (the)  many. 
And  not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift ; 
for  the  judgment  (the  sentence)  was  of  one  (offence) 
to  condemnation  ;  but  the  free  gift  (xptfgpM — the 
gift  of  grace)  is  of  many  offences  unto  justification 
(dixaiufAu,).  For  if  by  the  offence  of  the  one  man 
death  reigned  by  (the)  one  ;  much  more,  they  who 
receive,  (the)  abundance  of  the  grace,  and  of  the 
gift  of  (the)  righteousness  (&xetjfajnf$ — remission) 
shall  reign  in  life  by  the  one  Jesus  Christ.  There 
fore,  as  by  one  offence,  judgment  came  upon  all  men 
to  condemnation  ;  even  so,  by  one  righteousness — di 
wot  hxcutifMfloe^ — the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to 
justification  of  life — lie,  faxaiutw  £w»j;." 

*  Rom.  iii.  25,  and  v.  8.  t  1  John,  iv.  9,  10. 

*  See  Schleusner  on  dr/.a.iotivvy],  dixaiufAa,  dtxatuffic,  and  on  the 
article  6  y  TO. 
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Through  the  whole  of  this  passage,*  our  loss  by 
the  fall  of  our  first  father  is  contrasted  with  our 
gain  by  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  as  we  were  subjected 
to  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin — not  willingly 
or  by  ourselves,  f  so  we  have  contributed  nothing 
to  that  justification  of  life,  which  hath  come  upon 
all  men  by  the  free  gift ;  for  as  Christ  was  freely 
"  delivered,"  by  the  compassionate  goodness  of  God, 
"  for  our  offences,  so  was  he  raised  again  for  our 
justification."  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Apostle,  our  gain  in  Christ  is  greater  than 
our  loss  in  Adam  ;  and  this  is  indisputably  the 
case.  The  free  gift,  as  immortality  is  here,  and 
indeed  everywhere,  called,  with  great  propriety,  is 
now  conferred  upon  all  men  in  such  a  manner,  as 
renders  it  impossible  to  be  again  forfeited.  It  is  not 
held,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  it  was 
under  the  paradisaical,  on  the  precarious  tenure  of 
any  mere  man's  obedience  to  any  law,  whether 
moral  or  positive,  but  is  "  the  gift  of  God,"  once 
for  all  bestowed  on  the  human  race,  "  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  who,  having  made  atone 
ment  by  his  blood,  or,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it, 
"  having  died  unto  sin  once,"  is  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  "  them  that 
slept.  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came 
also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  for  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 

It  is  therefore  indisputable,  if  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament  be  indeed  the  word  of  God, 

*  Romans,  v.  15 — 19.  f  See  Romans,  viii.  20 — 24. 
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that  "  the  Word  or  Divine  Logos  was  made  flesh,'7 
or  took  upon  him  our  nature,  that,  by  dying  in  that 
nature  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  He  might  take  away 
the  sin  (?w  a/^/av)  not  sins,  but  that  sin,  of  which 
the  consequences  have  fallen  on  the  whole  world.* 
But  the  article  says  that  Christ's  death  was  a  sa 
crifice,  "  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  ac 
tual  sins  of  men  ;"  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true. 

We  are  taught  by  our  Lord  himself,  f  that  he 
came  into  the  world  "  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many  ;"  and  by  St  Paul,  \  that  he  gave  his  "  life  a 
ransom  for  all."  The  same  Apostle  says  else 
where,  $  that  when  we  "  were  yet  without  strength, 
in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly ;"  that 
"  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that 
whilst  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us ;" 
that  "  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;  and  that  we  joy 
in  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
we  have  now  received  the  atonement,"  or  been 
taken  into  favour  by  an  exchange  of  sufferings.  [| 
The  same  Apostle  assures  us,  ^f  that  "  all  have  sin 
ned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God ;  being 
justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemp 
tion  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  hath  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his 

*  See  Bulli  Opera,  Examen  Censurae,  pp.  13, 14.  Ed.  1703. 

f  St  Matthew,  xx.  28;  Mark,  x.  45. 

I  1  Timothy,  ii.  6.  §  Romans,  v.  6—12. 

(|  See  Schleusner  on  the  words  xaraAAoy^  and 

IF  Romans,  iii.  23—26- 
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blood  ;"  and,  in  perfect  harmony  with  him,  St  John 
says,  *  that  "  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and 
he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world," 
From  these  texts,  it  is  indisputable,  that,  according 
to  St  Paul  and  St  John,  the  death  of  Christ  was  an 
expiatory  sacrifice,  and  that  "  He  suffered  for  sin, 
— the  just  for  the  unjust,  the  righteous  for  the 
wicked." 

I  must  not,  however,  conceal  from  you,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  divines  of  the  highest  emi 
nence,  and  as  far  removed  from  the  heresies  of  So- 
cinius  and  the  modern  Unitarians  as  was  Calvin 
himself,  or  Luther,  or  Melancthon,  the  sin  for 
which  the  death  of  Christ  was,  in  strictness  of 
speech,  an  expiation,  was  only  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents,  by  which  immortality  was  forfeited  to  the 
whole  human  race. 

What,  they  ask,  can  we  conceive  to  have  been  the 
object  of  God  in  creating  such  agents  as  men,  en 
dowed  with  reason  and  freedom  of  will,  and  placing 
them  under  the  laws  which  naturally  result  from 
their  relations  to  him  and  to  their  fellow-creatures  ? 
As  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom,  he  must  have  had 
some  object  in  view  when  he  formed  such  creatures  ; 
but  as  he  is  in  himself  all- perfect,  that  object  could 
not  be  a  selfish  one  ;  for  no  addition  can  be  made 
to  the  glory,  greatness,  or  happiness  of  HIM,  who 
is  self-existent,  almighty,  and  eternal.  Earthly 

*  1  John,  ii.  1,  2. 
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masters  receive  indeed  benefits  from  the  service  of 
those  whom  they  hire  to  attend  them,  and  there 
fore  are  bound  in  equity,  as  well  as  by  law,  to  re 
ward  them  for  their  services  ;  but  no  mutual  obli 
gation  like  this  can  take  place  between  God  and  his 
creatures  ;  and  hence  the  absurdity,  as  well  as  im 
piety,  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  merit,  and  works 
of  supererogation. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  who,  from  our  dependent 
state — dependent  not  on  our  Creator  only,  but,  in 
some  degree,  on  our  fellow-creatures  also,  to  form 
even  a  conception  of  conduct  wholly  disinterested 
and  generous ;  but  one  moment's  deliberate  reflec 
tion  must  convince  every  person  capable  of  reflec 
tion,  that  such  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  the 
conduct  of  God  to  his  sentient  and  intelligent  crea 
tures.     But  if  such  was  his  motive  or  object  in  cre 
ating  the  heavens   and  the   earth,   it  follows,   of 
course,  that  our  conduct  will  be  agreeable  to  him, 
when  it  is  such  as,  if  universally  practised,  would 
be  productive  of  the  greatest  sum  of  human  happi 
ness  and  human  perfection.     I  say  when  it  is  uni 
versally  practised  ;  because  all  men  being  by  nature 
equally  related  to  God,  it  is  only  that,  which,  if  prac 
tised  by  all  men  and  at  all  times,  would  be  produc 
tive  of  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness,  that  can  be 
according  to  the  law,  which  he  hath  established  as 
the  rule  for  human  conduct.  *     It  is  comparatively 
easy  for  an  enlightened  mind  to  trace  the  natural 
consequences  of  human  actions,  whether  good  or 

*  See  Letter  IV.  supra. 
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bad,  were  they  universally  practised,  and  thus  to 
discover  the  great  duties  of  mankind  resulting  from 
their  relations  to  the  Creator  and  to  each  other.  To 
such  minds  it  is  likewise  evident,  that  when,  at  any 
time,  or  in  any  circumstances,  they  deviate  from 
those  duties,  they  must  offend  God,  because  they 
thwart,  as  much  as  they  can,  the  view,  which  he 
had  in  creating  them,  and  endowing  them  with  rea 
son  and  freedom  of  will.  What  then  is  to  be  the 
consequence  of  such  deviations,  which  we  know  by 
experience  to  occur  daily  ?  Is  the  justice  of  God 
such,  that  he  cannot,  without  obtaining  full  satis 
faction,  receive  again  into  his  favour,  any  man, 
who  has  once  offended,  however  deep  may  be  his 
sorrow  for  his  sins,  and  however  exemplary  may 
be  his  future  life  by  the  uniform  practice  of  every 
religious  and  moral  duty  ? 

To  this  question,  some  of  the  greatest  and  best 
men — zealous  Christians  and  steady  members  of  the 
church  of  England — have  given  different  answers. 
Johnson  and  Warburton,  reasoning  on  the  principles 
of  that  religion,  which  naturally  results  from  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  our  relation  to  him  as  our 
Creator  and  constant  Preserver,  appear  to  have  been 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  justice  of  God  cannot 
be  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  again  receiving  to 
his  favour  a  sinner  who  truly  repents  of  his  sins, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  repentance*;  whilst 
Dr  Magee  j-  seems  to  think  that  natural  religion 

*  Rambler,  No.  110 ;  and  the  ninth  book  of  the  Divine  Le 
gation. 

t  Now  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
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furnishes  no  ground  for  hope  to  penitent  sinners, 
but  through  atonement  made  by  sacrifice.  In  sup 
port  of  this  opinion,  he  refers  to  the  universal  pre 
valence  of  expiatory  sacrifices  in  all  ages  and  na 
tions  in  the  heathen  world  ;  but  he  forgets  that  the 
religion,  which  prevailed  in  the  heathen  world,  was 
any  thing  but  natural,  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  phrase  natural  religion  is  now  understood.  The 
religion  of  the  heathen  world  was  indeed  ti  corrup 
tion,  and  nothing  but  the  most  gross  corruption,  of 
the  religion  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Bryant,  and  many  other  learned  antiqua 
ries  ;  and  therefore,  from  the  practices  of  it,  no  in 
ference  can  be  drawn  with  respect  to  any  proposi 
tion  comprehended  in  what  is  now  understood,  and 
properly  understood,  by  the  phrase  natural  reli 
gion. 

If  indeed  we  were  sure  that  man  has  been 
placed  in  this  world  in  the  state  of  utmost  perfec 
tion  and  happiness  to  which  he  is  capable  of  ever 
attaining,  and  furnished,  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  existence,  with  all  the  powers,  intellectual  and 
bodily,  which  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  dis 
charge  the  duties  of  that  state,  I  should  have  no  he 
sitation  whatever  to  agree  with  Dr  Magee,  in  op 
position  to  Johnson  and  Warburton,  great  as  they 
both  indisputably  were,  that  repentance,  however 
complete,  could  not  reconcile  man  to  his  offended 
God ;  for  repentance  is  not  innocence,  and  still  less 
is  it  the  habit  of  positive  virtue.  But  neither  men. 
nor  probably  any  other  rational  and  moral  creature, 
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is  a  stationary  being,  endowed  at  once,  like  the  in 
ferior  animals,  with  all  the  perfections  of  which  his 
nature  is  susceptible.  The  puling  infant  is  one  of 
the  most  helpless  and  imperfect  beings  on  this  globe, 
capable  of  but  few  enjoyments,  ignorant  of  the  very 
existence  of  his  Creator,  and,  of  course,  incapable  of 
performing  any  one  of  the  duties,  which  to  full- 
grown  men  result  from  that  relation.  He  is  capa 
ble,  however,  of  being  gradually  advanced,  by  pro 
per  training,  to  a  very  high  degree  of  moral  and 
intellectual  perfection  ;  and  this  capability  doth 
not  belong  to  him  individually,  but  to  the  whole 
race.  * 

Perhaps  it  is  essential  to  all  rational  creatures, 
and  especially  to  men,  to  be  constantly  progressive 
from  one  state  to  another,  either  of  improvement 
or  of  degeneracy,  till  their  characters  and  conduct 
be  fixed  by  habit ;  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  fore 
seen  that  man  in  his  progress  would  frequently  de 
viate  from  the  right  path ;  and  if  so,  we  can  hard 
ly  doubt,  but  that,  on  his  returning  to  his  duty,  he 
will  recover  the  favour  of  his  God,  which  he  for 
feited  by  his  sins,  and  retain  that  favour  as  long  as 
he  shall  proceed  steadily  in  the  paths  of  piety  and 
virtue.  This,  I  think,  is  a  fair  deduction  from  the 
principles  of  what  is  called  Natural  Religion  ;  for, 
if  the  object  which  God  had  in  view  when  he  cre 
ated  the  world,  was  to  communicate  to  sentient  and 
intelligent  creatures  different  degrees  of  perfection 

*  See  Bishop  Law's  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Reli 
gion,  Part  iii. 
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and  happiness ;  and  if,  among  those  creatures,  he 
made  one  or  more  classes,  to  the  individuals  of 
which  the  capability  of  advancing  from  lower  to 
higher  degrees  of  perfection,  should  be  essential,  as 
is  evidently  the  case  with  respect  to  men,  it  must 
have  entered  into  his  original  design  (if  I  may  use 
such  language  when  speaking  of  HIM,  "  with  whom 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning,")  to 
pardon  such  of  them,  as,  in  their  progress  towards 
perfection,  might  have  occasionally  deviated  from 
the  right  way,  as  soon  as  they  should  return  to  that 
way,  and  steadily  pursue  it.  But  men  die  before 
the  most  steady  and  regular  of  them  can  have  ad 
vanced  far  in  the  progress  towards  perfection.  And 
is  that  progress  to  stop  them  ? 

This  is  a  question,  to  which  Natural  Religion 
cannot  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer ;  but  the  Scrip 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  con 
tain  the  revealed  history  of  God's  providence,  teach 
us,  that  the  present  life  is  only  a  school  of  proba 
tion,  in  which  we  are  to  acquire  habits  and  dispo 
sitions  necessary  to  fit  us  for  a  future  and  higher 
state.  They  teach  us  likewise,  that  occasional  de 
viations  from  the  path  of  our  duty,  which  is  clear 
ly  pointed  out  in  those  sacred  books,  will  be  for 
given  on  our  re  turn  to  that  path,  and  ourselves  again 
taken  into  the  Divine  favour,  as  long  as  we  shall 
steadily  adhere  to  it.  Were  the  case  indeed  other 
wise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  consider  our  present 
state  as  a  state  of  probation,  or  to  conceive  any  re 
lation  that  it  could  have  to  another ;  but  the  Scrip- 
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tures  nowhere  teach  that  the  repentant  sinner  hath 
any  claim  whatever  to  eternal  life  as  the  reward  of 
his  penitence.  Even  uninterrupted  innocence,  and 
uniform  obedience,  could  give  to  no  created  being 
such  a  claim  as  this.  Life  itself  is  the  gift  of  God, 
and  every  moment  of  its  continuance  is  an  exten 
sion  of  that  gift,  but  it  doth  not  follow,  as  a  neces 
sary  consequence  of  the  divine  benevolence,  that 
the  life  of  any  creature  must  be  continued  without 
interruption  for  ever  ;  and  he  who  should  complain 
that  his  life  is  to  have  an  end,  might  with  equal  rea 
son  complain  that  it  ever  had  a  beginning,  and  that 
he  had  not  been,  like  God,  a  self-existent  Being 
from  all  eternity. 

Life  without  end  hath,  however,  been  twice  pro 
mised  to  man  as  the  gift  of  God  :  first,  on  the  condi 
tion  of  his  obeying  one  positive  command;  and  again, 
after  it  had  by  disobedience  been  forfeited,  as  "  the 
gift  of  God  likewise  through  "Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
who  gave  his  own  life  a  ransom  for  the  lives  of  all." 
But  under  neither  of  these  dispensations  of  grace 
could  man  have  enjoyed  endless  happiness,  unless 
he  had  uniformly  adhered  to  the  line  of  duty  pre 
scribed  to  him,  or  returned  to  it  with  redoubled 
vigour,  after  occasional  deviations.  Whether  re 
pentance  for  violations  of  the  law  of  nature  would, 
under  the  first  dispensation  of  grace,  have  restored 
the  divine  favour  to  a  sinner,  or  what  would  have 
been  his  fate  under  that  dispensation,  as  it  is  not 
revealed  in  Scripture,  we  cannot  know  with  certain 
ty  ;  but  we  are  sure,  that,  under  every  dispensation, 
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the  Judge  of.  all  the  earth  hath  done  and  will  do 
what  is  right. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  is  indisput 
able  that  "  all  things  come  alike  to  all ;  and  that 
there  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wick 
ed  ;  to  the  penitent  and  to  the  impenitent ;"  and  as 
Christ,  and  Christ  alone,  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
dominion  of  death,  and  brought  to  light  life  and 
immortality  in  a  future  state,  where  all  the  obliqui 
ties  of  the  present  shall  be  rectified,  his  sacrifice  may 
be  considered  as  having  atoned  for  the  actual  sins 
of  men,  merely  by  its  having  taken  away  the  conse 
quences  of  the  original  guilt,  and  thus  opened  a  way 
for  the  divine  benevolence  being  extended  to  peni 
tent  and  pious  sinners  in  that  life  which  shall  never 
have  an  end. 

Warburton,  I  think,  must  have  viewed  our  re 
demption  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
through  some  such  medium  as  this  ;  for  though  he 
never  fails  to  express,  in  his  usual  strong  language, 
his  abhorrence  of  Socinianism,  wherever  he  has  oc 
casion  to  mention  it :  yet  it  seems  evident,  from  the 
ninth  book  of  his  Divine  Legation,  and  from  one  or 
two  of  his  sermons,  that  he  considered  our  redemp 
tion  from  the  death  incurred  by  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents,  as  the  sole  purpose  for  which  a  Redeemer 
was  directly  promised  to  the  apostate  pair,  and  for 
which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  died  on  a  cross. 
This,  I  confess,  was  for  many  years  my  own  opi 
nion  ;  but  now  I  think  differently,  and  am  convin 
ced  that  Christ  gave  his  life  a  sacrifice  as  directly 
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for  the  actual  sins  of  men,  as  for  the  original  guilt 
of  our  first  parents.  To  the  eternal  and  omnipre 
sent  God  all  these  sins  must  have  been  for  ever 
known  ;  and  unless  they  were  all  in  the  divine  con 
templation  when  the  stupendous  plan  of  human  re 
demption  was  formed,  it  is  not  easy,  I  think,  to  com 
prehend  the  full  force  of  St  Paul's  argument  when, 
to  prove  that  we  have  in  Christ  gained  more  than 
we  lost  in  Adam,  he  says,*  "  Not  as  it  was  by  one 
that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift,  for  the  judgment  was  by 
one  (offence)  to  condemnation ;  but  the  free  gift  is 
of  many  offences  unto  justification  of  life/' 

I  am,  however,  very  far  from  considering  the 
views  which  Warburton,  Bishop  Law,  and  many 
other  modern  divines  of  great  eminence,  have  taken 
of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  sacrifice  for  our  redemp 
tion,  as  heretical  or  dangerously  erroneous,  for  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the  primitive  church, 
such  as  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr 9  Iren&us  and 
Athanasius^  none  of  whom  has  ever  been  consider 
ed  as  heretical  by  any  true  son  of  the  church  of 
England.  Whether  perfectly  correct  or  not,  it  is 
much  less  erroneous  than  the  doctrine  of  those, 
who,  with  the  loudest  pretences  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  purity,  compliment  natural  religion  with 
having  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light," 
by  contending,  that,  as  the  human  soul  cannot  die, 

*  Rom.  v.  18.    See  the  original,  and  Whitby  on  the  place. 
t  Sec  Whitby  on  Heb.  ii.  10,  and  the  fathers  there  referred 
to. 
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or  cease  to  be  a  conscious  being,  the  sole  purpose 
for  which  Christ  died,  was  to  obtain  remission  from 
the  pains  of  hell  incurred  by  Adam's  sin  imputed 
to  us,  and  likewise  of  our  own  actual  sin  imputed 
to  our  Redeemer.  If  this  doctrine  of  mutual  im 
putation,  and  the  necessary  existence  of  the  human 
soul,  be  at  all  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  it  is  but  a  small 
part  of  it,  and  by  no  means  the  most  important 
part,  for  if  it  be  true  that  the  soul  cannot  cease  to 
be  a  conscious  being,  the  interposition  of  Christ 
will  be  thought  by  many  to  have  been  unnecessary, 
since  we  are  assured,  as  well  by  natural  as  by  re 
vealed  religion,  that  "  God  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  own  deeds,  xafla  ra  ?gy«  a07ou,"  * 
not  the  deeds  of  another  imputed  to  him  ;  and  this 
he  might  surely  do  to  conscious  departed  souls, 
without  uniting  them  again  to  bodies. 

But  might  not  the  Almighty  and  most  merciful 
God  have  pardoned  Adam  and  all  his  descendants, 
without  requiring  any  sacrifice  for  their  sins,  or 
any  mediator  between  himself  and  them  ?  This  is 
the  question  of  the  modern  Unitarians,  and,  I  be 
lieve,  indeed,  of  all  the  disciples  of  Socinius,  but  it 
is  not  more  impious  than  presumptuous  and  absurd. 
Almighty  power  can  do  every  thing  that  involves 
not  a  contradiction  ;  but  power  is  not  the  only  at 
tribute  of  that  God,  whose  "  tender  mercies  are 
over  ALL  his  works  ;"  and  are  those  who  presume 
to  ask  such  questions  as  this,  sure  that  to  have  par 
doned  Adam  and  all  his  descendants,  without  re- 

»  Rom.  ii.  6. 
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quiring  any  propitiation  for  their  sins,  would  not 
have  involved  a  contradiction  to  some  of  the  other 
divine  attributes  ?  The  ultimate  end  of  all  judicial 
punishment,  is  to  reclaim  and  reform  the  offender  ; 
to  warn  those,  who,  in  a  state  of  probation  have 
not  yet  offended,  of  the  consequences  of  sin  or 
crime  ;  or  to  serve  both  these  purposes  at  once, 
where  to  serve  both  is  possible.  Free  agents, 
as  all  moral  and  accountable  creatures  must  be,  can 
be  governed  or  advanced  towards  perfection  by  no 
other  means.  Men  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
made  physically  incapable  of  vice  or  profaneness  ; 
but  in  that  case,  they  would  have  been  equally  in 
capable  of  virtue  and  piety.  Man  fell  during  the 
first  state  of  his  probation,  and  if  the  sentence 
which  he  had  incurred  had  been  rigidly  and  lite 
rally  executed,  there  would  have  been  an  absolute 
end  of  the  human  race  ;  whilst  pardon,  without  re 
quiring  any  atonement,  might,  and  probably  would, 
have  rendered  him  even  less  careful  to  persevere  in 
his  duty  for  the  future.  Even  this  is  not  all  the 
evil  which  probably  might  have  resulted  from  such 
a  pardon  ;  for  it  might  have  had  a  similar  bad  ef 
fect  on  moral  agents  in  perhaps  other  worlds.  We 
know  by  experience  and  observation,  that  the  whole 
corporeal  universe  is  physically  connected  by  the 
laws  of  what  we  call  central  forces  ;  and,  as  we 
are  assured  by  St  Peter,  (i.  12,)  that  even  the  an 
gels  desire  to  look  into  the  stupendous  plan  of  hu 
man  redemption,  is  it  riot  probable  that  the  moral 
universe  is  somehow  connected  by  laws,  which  shall 
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be  revealed  to  us  when  the  period  shall  arrive  at 
which  "  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known  ?"  In 
the  meantime  we  may  surely  rest  satisfied,  that, 
though  there  may  be  many  ways  in  which  infinite 
wisdom  and  almighty  power  could  have  saved  man 
kind  from  the  consequences  of  their  sins,  we  can 
conceive  none  in  which  "  mercy  and  truth  could 
have  so  closely  met  together,"  as  that  which  was 
adopted,  when  "  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;"  and  therefore 
none,  which  could  more  effectually  promote  the  great 
ends  of  the  divine  government  of  the  universe,  and 
secure  obedience  to  the  divine  laws.  As  a  scheme 
of  moral  government;  therefore,  and  in  no  other 
light  ought  it  to  be  viewed,  the  great  doctrine  of 
atonement  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  is  certainly  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 
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LETTER  XV. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  JUSTIFI 
CATION. 


THE  doctrine  of  justification  is  so  nearly  allied, 
or  rather  inseparably  united,  to  the  doctrine  of  re 
demption,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  an  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  that  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  consider  that  doctrine  as  taught  by  the  church 
of  England.  Of  the  intervening  articles  I  have 
nothing  to  say  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said 
by  the  Bishops  Burnet  and  Tomline,  and  other  ex 
positors,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred  you.  It  ] 
doth  not  appear  that  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell 
made  an  article  of  any  creed  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ;  and 
it  was  then  introduced,  as  Lord  King  has  sufficient 
ly  proved,  in  opposition  to  the  heresy  of  the  young 
er  Apollinarius,  who  taught  that  the  Divine  Logos 
supplied  the  place  of  a  rational  soul  to  Jesus  the 
son  of  Mary.  Of  what  is  meant  by  the  hell,  to 
which  the  soul  of  our  Lord  descended,  I  can  give 
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no  other  account  than  what  has  been  given  by  Bi 
shop  Burnet ;  viz.  that  it  means  the  invisible  place 
to  which  departed  souls  are  carried  after  their  sepa 
ration  from  the  body,  and  that  the  soul  of  Christ 
continued  there  until  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
With  this  very  general  explanation  I  am  the  better 
pleased,  that  it  doth  not  decide  the  question  be 
tween  those  who  maintain,  and  those  who  deny, 
the  sleep  of  the  soul*  between  death  and  the  resur- 

*  It  is  well  known,  that  Dr  Law,  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
maintained  the  sleep  of  the  soul  by  many  ingenious  arguments, 
of  some  of  which,  if  the  soul  be  admitted  to  be  an  immaterial 
substance,  distinct  from  the  body  and  the  organization  of  the 
brain,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  furnish  a  complete  refutation".  I 
have  not  adopted  his  opinion  ;  but  I  can  perceive  in  it  no  here 
sy,  or  dangerous  error  ;  and  some  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  it  have  no  validity  whatever.  It  is  com 
monly  shrunk  from  as  a  gloomy  notion,  because  it  implies,  that 
the  early  patriarchs  have  been  already  for  thousands  of  years 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  may  continue  in  that  state  for 
thousands  of  years  tp  come  ;  but  what  is  there  gloomy  in  this 
notion  ?  To  a  man  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility  a  thou 
sand,  or  a  million  of  years,  if  he  be  restored  from  that  state, 
will  appear  but  as  an  instant;  for  we  never  could  have  acquired 
a  notion  of  time  or  duration,  but  by  comparing  the  succession 
of  our  own  ideas,  with  the  permanence  of  ourselves.  This  lias 
been  completely  proved  by  Locke  in  his  Essay,  and  must, 
indeed,  be  acknowledged  by  every  thinking  man ;  so  that,  if 
Adam's  soul  be  now  in  a  sound  sleep,  or  state  of  insensibility, 
the  moment  in  which  he  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead,  will  to 
him  appear  in  immediate  succession  to  that  in  which  he  died. 
To  him,  therefore,  who  firmly  trusts  in  the  promises  of  God, 
there  can  be  nothing  gloomy  in  the  prospect  of  the  sleep  of 
the  soul,  between  death  and  the  resurrection  ;  and  if  it  be  true, 
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rection ;  for  on  either  of  these  suppositions,  when 
"  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it,"  we 
may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  disposed  of  in  what 
Bishop  Horsley  calls  "  a  place  of  safe  keeping." 

The  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  fourth  article,  is  the  most  important  event 
recorded  in  the  volume  of  inspiration ;  for  as  the 
first  and  great  purpose  for  which  he  died  was  to 
redeem  us  from  the  power  of  that  death,  which  we 
had  incurred  by  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  if  he 
had  not  himself  risen  from  the  dead,  the  conclusion 
must  have  been,  that  the  purpose  for  which  he  died 
had  not  been  accomplished.  "  If  Christ  be  not 
raised,  says  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  your  faith 
is  vain ;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins ;  and  then,  indeed, 
they  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished." 
This  article,  therefore,  must  be  capable  of  the  most 
complete  proof,  to  afford  to  us  sufficient  ground  to 
expect  the  resurrection  of  ourselves  from  the  dead  ; 
and  it  has  in  fact  been  proved  with  the  force  of  de 
monstration  by  Sherlock,  West,  Horsley,  and  many 
others. 

The  fifth  article — of  the  Holy  Ghost—has  been 
sufficiently  explained  and  established  by  the  Bi 
shops  Pearson,  Burnet,  and  Tomline  ;  and,  with  re 
spect  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  articles,  you 
must  be  already  satisfied,  if  you  have  studied  suffi 
ciently  the  works  which  I  have  pointed  out  to  you 

as  Solomon  says,  that  "  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick," 
it  may  deserve  to  be  considered,  whether  the  notion  of  the 
sleep  of  the  soul  be  not  the  least  gloomy  of  the  two. 
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in  some  preceding  Letters.  The  ninth  and  tenth 
articles  must  be  studied  together,  and  I  hope  you 
have  already  studied  the  doctrines  which  they  teach, 
in  the  way  laid  down  in  the  eighth  of  these  letters. 
It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  consider  the  whole 
subject  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  with  its  various  conse 
quences,  a  second  time,  and  to  compare  your  own 
view  of  it  with  that  laid  down  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  articles  of  religion,  keeping  always  in  mind 
what  was  the  principal  object  of  the  compilers  of 
the  articles. 

In  a  former  Letter  I  observed,  that,  before  our 
Redeemer  gave  his  life  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  he  employed  upwards  of  three  years  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  his  Church,  and  in  the  im 
portant  work  of  instructing  his  Apostles  in  all 
things  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  members 
of  that  Church  to  believe  and  to  practise,  in  order 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  his  all-atoning  sacrifice.  These 
instructions  are  faithfully  detailed  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  we  are  taught 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  we  can  be  admitted 
to  partake  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 
A  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  everlasting  life, 
or  perpetual  conscious  existence,  will,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  bestowed  on  all  mankind,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer, 
without  exacting  any  condition  on  their  part ;  but 
the  foundation  of  all  religion,  both  natural  and  re 
vealed,  is  a  firm  conviction,  that  the  favour  of  God 
can  be  obtained  only  by  trust  in  his  goodness,  and 
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obedience  to  his  laws ;  for  we  have  the  highest  au 
thority  for  saying,  that  "  he  who  cometh  to  God 
must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder 
of  them  who  diligently  seek  him." 

There  is,  however,  no  mere  man  whose  diligence 
in  seeking  him  has  been  such  as  to  have  rendered 
his  obedience  to  the  divine  will  uniform  ;  and  hence 
has  arisen  a  question,  on  what  conditions — if  on 
any — a  returning  sinner  shall  be  received  again  into 
favour,  and  treated  as  a  just  or  righteous  person 
by  that  God  whom  he  had  offended.    By  one  party    / 
it  is  said  that  a  sinner  shall   be  justified  for  his 
faith,  if  he  can  lay  hold  on  Christ,  and  trust  in  his 
merits  alone ;  by  another,  that  repentance,  as  well  * 
as  faith,  is  a  condition  of  justification;  and  by  a 
third,  that  we  can  be  justified  only  by  faith,  which 
worketh  by  love,  or,  in  other  words,  by  faith  and  d 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Gospel.     The  contro 
versies  which  have  been  carried  on  by  these  par 
ties  have  been  frequent  and  acrimonious  ;  and  yet 
it  appears  to  me  that  such  controversies  have  ge 
nerally  arisen  from  the  polemics  not  adverting  to 
the  fact,  that  the  word  justification  is  in  Scripture 
certainly  employed  in  three  different   senses,  and 
not  one  of  these  the  strictly  literal  sense. 

I  need  hardly  observe,  that,  in  its  literal  and  ori 
ginal  sense,  the  word  justification  is  a  forensic  term, 
signifying  the  judicial  acquittal  of  an  innocent  per 
son  who  had  been  falsely  accused  of  a  crime.  Such 
a  person  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  pardoned ; 
for  he  had  not  been  guilty  ;  but  he  has  an  unques-  /  /^ 
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tionable  right  to  be  justified,  and  this  he  can  be 
only  by  being  acquitted,  or  judicially  pronounced 
not  guilty,  after  a  trial.  At  the  tribunal  of  Christ, 
however,  no  one  can  be  justified  in  this  sense  of 
the  word  ;  "  for  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth, 
that  doth  good,  and  sinneth  not."  Again,  a  per 
son  accused,  and  judicially  proved  guilty  of  a  ca 
pital  crime,  cannot,  in  the  forensic  sense  of  the 
word,  be  justified  or  pronounced  innocent;  but 
he  may  be  pardoned  by  the  mercy  of  the  sove 
reign,  etihQY freely,  or  on  such  conditions  as  it  shall 
be  deemed  proper,  or  expedient  to  prescribe.  Jus 
tification  in  religion,  therefore,  is  a  term  of  very 
different  import  from  justification  in  law ;  so  that 
he  who  should  reason  from  the  one  to  the  other 
must  often  fall  into  erroneous,  and  even  absurd 
conclusions  ;  for  whosoever  shall  ^justified  before 
God,  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  pardoned;  whilst 
he  who  stands  in  need  of  pardon  cannot,  by  any 
human  tribunal,  be  justified  or  pronounced  inno 
cent. 

But  the  word  justification  has  different  senses 
even  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  where  it  is  never 
used  as  in  courts  of  law.  By  St  Paul,  for  instance, 
it  is  certainly  used  on  one  occasion  to  denote  our 
restoration  to  that  inheritance,  whatever  it  was, 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  and 
in  that  sense  of  the  word,  we  are  all  freely  justified 
by  the  gift  of  God  through  Christ,  without  any  con 
dition  either  of  faith  or  of  works  to  be  performed 
by  us  ;  "  for  if  through  the  offence  of  one  many  be 
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dead  ;  much  more  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift 
by  grace,  which  is  by  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded 
unto  many.  And  not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned, 
so  is  the  gift ;  for  the  judgment  was  by  one  of 
fence  to  condemnation,  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many 
offences  to  justification — lie,  dixalupu.  For,  if  by  one 
offence  death  reigned  by  one  ;  much  more  they  who 
receive  abundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  the 
righteousness  or  the  justification — T^  dmouoffvvqs — 
shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore, 
as  by  one  offence,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to 
condemnation,  even  so,  by  one  righteousness — 
dixaiuparos — one  righteous  act  (the  obedience  of  Christ 
to  the  death  for  us)  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men 
to  justification — ii$  dixatuffiv — of  life.*  In  this  passage 
there  are  three  different  Greek  words,  all  to  be  sure 
derived  from  the  same  root  or  theme,  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  by  the  word,  justification ; 
but  it  is  evident,  from  that  justification  being  styled 
a  gift  and  a  free  gift,  that  none  of  them  here  de 
notes  an  act  of  rigid  justice  untempered  by  mercy. 
One  of  them — &xa/w<m — which  occurs  but  twice  in 
the  New  Testament,  viz.  here  and  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  can  indeed  signify  nothing 
else  than  that  justification  through  the  atonement 
made  to  God  by  the  death  of  our  Redeemer,  which 
exacts  no  condition*  whatever  on  our  part,  as  it 
comprehends  the  whole  race,  not  excluding  infants, 
who  can  fulfil  no  condition. 

*  Romans,  v.  15,  &c.  See  the  original,  and  Whitby  on  the 
place.     See  likewise  Schleusner  on  these  words. 
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This,  however,  is  not  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  term  justification  is  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
quite  different  from  the  forensic  use  of  it  in  our 
courts  of  law.  By  the  same  Apostle  whole  bodies 
of  men  are  said  to  be  justified,  when  they  are  ad- 
mitted  into  Christ's  church  by  baptism,  as  by  St 
Luke,  they  are  on  the  same  admission  called  *  the 
saved — 6/  gufyptvoi,  because  they  are  then  placed  in  a 
state  of  salvation,  or  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  the 
church  is  often  called  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  ad 
dressing  the  whole  body  of  the  church  that  was  at^ 
Corinth,  in  which  we  are  certain  that  there  was  one 
enormous  sinner,  as  well  as  much  indecency,  if  not 
profaneness,  in  their  congregations,  at  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Gospel, 
St  Paul  says  of  them  all,  without  exception,  "  ye 
are  washed,  ye  are  sanctified,  ye  are  justified,  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God."  f  This  justification,  therefore,  what 
ever  it  was,  must  have  been  something  quite  dif 
ferent  from  the  justification  of  those  who  shall  be 
set  on  Christ's  right  hand  at  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day  ;  for,  as  "  every  man  shall  then  receive 
the  things  done  in  his  body  according  to  that  he 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,"  we  have 
very  small  ground  to  hope  that  every  individual 
Corinthian,  whom  the  Apostle  here  pronounces  to 
have  been  ivashed,  sanctified,  tm&  justified,  shall  be 
in  the  number  of  those  to  whom  it  will  be  said, 

*  Acts,  ii.  47.  t  1.  Cor.  vi.  11. 
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•  \VelJ  done  thou  good  arid  faithful  servant,  enter 
tliou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  term  juxtijicatwn  is  used 
in  very  different  senses  :  that  in  one  of  these  senses 
a  man  may  he  justified  on  conditions  which  will 
riot  justify  him  in  another;  and  that,  in  a  third,  we 
are  all  said  to  be  freely  justified  by  the  gift  of  fro'l 
through  the  atonement  made  by  Jesufl  Christ,  as 
we  have  been  all  under  condemnation  through  the 
offence  of  Adam. 

Justification,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  Corinth  are  all  said  to  have  been  jus 
tified,  has  been  very  generally  called  o\\v  firxt  justi 
fication,  to  distinguish  it  from  thejlnal  justification 
of  those  who  shall  be  acquitted  at  the  tribunal  of 
Christ,  when  the  whole  human  race  shall  be  ar 
raigned  before  him.  The  notion  of  a  firxt,  and 
second,  or  final,  justification,  seems  to  have  been 
disliked  by  Bishop  Bull  ;*  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
wished  that  our  translator-  had  rendered  the  Greek 
words  differently  when  they  relate  to  thejidmissi on 
of  convert.-  into  the  Christian  Church,  arid  when 

*  The  distinction,  however,  and  even  the  terms  first  and 
Jinal  justification,  are  admitted  to  be  of  great  importance  by 
Dr  Wells — a  great  admirer  of  the  bishop,  and   himself  a  pro 
found  divine.    See  hi.s  Help  for  the  Right  Understanding  of  the 
several  Divine  Lan-s  and  Covenant* — a  small  work  which  de- 
to  be  republished,  as  it  ou^ht  to  be  in  the  library  of 
every  young  clergyman.      See  likewise  Waterland's  Essay  on 
Justification.,  published  with  bis  posthumous  sermons,  though 
evidently  prepared  for  the  press  by  himself. 
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they  mean  the  acquittal  of  those,  who,  at  the  gene 
ral  judgment,  shall  be  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
sovereign  judge.  The  distinction,  however,  has 
been  admitted,  and  appears  to  have  been  perfectly 
,  understood  by  the  compilers  of  our  articles  ;  for  if 
i  they  had  admitted  of  no  other  justification  than  that 
which  shall  be  finally  pronounced  at  the  general 
judgment,  they  could  not  have  said,  as  they  do  in 
the  twelfth  article,  that  good  works,  pleasing  to 
God,  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after  justifi 
cation  ;  for  after  our  final  justification  our  good 
works  cannot  possibly  be  the  fruits  of  faith,  which 
shall  then  be  swallowed  up  in  vision. 

If  then  there  be,  as  our  church  and  the  Scrip 
tures  teach,  a  double  justification,  of  which  the  first 
is  when  we  are  admitted  into  the  church  or  kingdom 
of  God,  and  the  other  when,  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
we  shall  hear  that  most  joyful  sentence  of  our  Judge, 
— -"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,"  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  difficulty  in 
putting  an  end  to  all  controversies  about  justifica 
tion  among  those  who  are  really  desirous  to  discover 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

It  is  in  St  Paul's  epistles,  more  especially  in 
those  addressed  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  that 
the  greatest  importance  is  given  to  faith  as  the 
condition  of  our  justification ;  and  it  is  more  espe 
cially  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  epistle  of  St  James 
that  the  necessity  of  obedience  is  inculcated  on  us, 
because,  by  our  works,  we  shall  be  judged  at  the  last 
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day,  and  be  justified  or  condemned,  as  they  shall  be 
found  to  have  been  either  good  or  bad,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  Gospel.  St  Paul  was  peculiarly  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  though,  in  most — perhaps 
in  all — the  churches,  to  which  he  addressed  epis 
tles,  there  was  a  mixture  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
converts  to  the  faith  ;  and  he  framed  his  epistles  so 
as  to  guard  both  parties  against  the  errors  into 
which  they  were  most  likely  to  fall.  The  Jewish 
converts — at  least  a  great  part  of  them,  were  every 
where  desirous  of  imposing  upon  the  Gentile  Chris 
tians  the  Mosaic  law,  saying,  "  except  ye  be  cir 
cumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses  ye  cannot  be 
saved ;"  whilst  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Gentile 
converts — at  least  such  of  them  as  had  come  from 
the  schools  of  philosophy,  would  be  equally  zealous 
in  teaching  the  merit  of  moral  virtue ;  for  the 
Greeks,  we  are  told,  sought  after  wisdom  ;*  and 
we  know  that  the  stoics  considered  a  man  of  inflexi 
ble  integrity  as  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  even 
the  immortal  gods  ! 

Against  both  these  parties  it  was  the  duty  of  St 
Paul  to  exalt  faith,  or  repentance  and  faith,  above 
circumcision  and  ritual  observances  on  the  one  hand, 
and  above  mere  moral  virtue  on  the  other.  The 
Jews,  who  appear  to  have  abounded  in  Galatia, 
contended  that  faith,  without  the  observance  of  the 
ritual  law,  could  avail  nothing  to  the  justification 
of  any  man  ;  whilst  we  may  be  sure  that  the  scien 
tific  part  of  the  Gentile  converts  would,  like  some 

*  See  Schleusner  on  the  word 
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philosophical  Christians  of  the  present  age,  contend 
as  strenuously,  that  faith  is  of  very  little  importance 
to  him  whose  moral  conduct  is  correct.  Both  these 
parties  appear  to  have  claimed  justification  as  due 
to  their  works — though  works  of  different  kinds  ; 
whereas  we  are  everywhere  taught  in  Scripture, 
that  we  could  merit  nothing  as  wages  from  our 
Maker,  even  were  we  able  to  do  all  that  is  com 
manded  us  ;*  that  it  is  only  through  Christ  that 
the  most  innocent  person  can  be  justified  or  saved 
in  the  full  Gospel  sense  of  the  word ;  and  that  it 
was  by  "  the  grace  or  favour  of  God  that  Jesus  was 
made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  that  he  might 
taste  death  for  every  man. " 

It  is  therefore  by  grace,  and  grace  alone,  that  we 
can  either  be  saved  or  justified,  if  there  be  any  dif 
ference  in  the  meaning  of  these  two  words  ;  and 
accordingly  St  Paul  uniformly  says  to  the  Jews, 
that  "  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision,  (which 
always  includes  the  ritual  law)  nor  uncircumcision, 
availeth  any  thing,  but  a  new  creature  ;"  and  to 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  "  all  have  sinned  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  being  justified 
freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is 
in  Jesus  Christ ; — therefore  we  conclude  that  a 
man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law."f  The  condition,  therefore,  on  which,  and  on 
which  alone,  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  and  there 
could  then  be  no  other,  were  admitted  into  the  church, 
and  considered  as  justified,  was  faith  in  Jesus  as 

*  St  Luke,  xvii.  10.  f   Rom.  iii.  20. 
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the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  such  a  faith,  if  sincere,  implied  in 
it  all  that  is  essential  to  repentance.     I  need  not 
tell  you,  that  the  import  of  the  word  psrdvoia,  which 
is  generally  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to 
denote  repentance,  is  a  change  of  mind,  a  change  of 
purpose  and  belief;  but  it  is  impossible  that  any 
man  coming  over  from  the  Jews  or  Gentiles,  and 
applying  to  be  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church, 
could  sincerely  profess  to  believe  the  Gospel,  or  to 
have  faith  in  Christ,  without  a  total  change  of  sen 
timent  and  purpose,  with  respect  to  the  religion, 
which  he  had  forsaken,  or  was  about  to  forsake. 
Such  a  man  could  not  but  know,  that  to  believe  and 
obey  the  Gospel  was  for  ever  to  renounce  idolatry 
with  all  its  impurities,  and  to  rest  his  hope  of  sal 
vation  upon  the  interposition  of  Christ  alone,  and 
not  on  the  practice  of  mere  moral  virtue,  as  the 
virtuous  part  of  the  heathen  was  led  to  believe  ; 
on  circumcision  and  the  ritual  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  as  the  Jews  generally  imagined  ;  or  on 
his  supposed  election  to  eternal  life,  as  a  descendant 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  which  was  a  favour 
ite  article  in  the  creed  of  the  Pharisees, 

Sometimes,  indeed,  we  find  the  Apostles  making, 
in  appearance,  repentance  the  sole  condition  of  ad 
mittance  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  course 
into  the  state  of  salvation  ;  but  on  such  occasions 
the  repentance  which  they  exact,  without  mention 
ing  faith,  implies  in  it  a  belief  of  the  Gospel,  with  a 
resolution  to  "  obey  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doc- 
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trine  which  is  delivered  in  it."  Thus,  the  Jews,  who 
were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  St  Peter,  "  were 
pricked,"  we  are  told,*  "at  the  heart — filled  with  the 
deepest  grief— when  convinced  that,  by  wicked  hands, 
they  had  crucified  and  slain  a  man  approved  among 
them  by  God  ;"  and  when  they  asked  St  Peter  and 
the  rest  of  the  Apostles  what  they  should  do,  they 
were  directed  to  "  repent  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remis 
sion  of  sins."  They  are  indeed  said  by  St  Peter  to 
have  "  done  it  in  ignorance" — i.  e.  in  ignorance  of  Je 
sus  being  the  Messiah  promised  to  their  forefathers ; 
but  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  they  had  con 
sented  to  the  death  of  a  man,  against  whom  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees  had  failed,  even  by  suborning 
false  witnesses,  to  bring  proof  of  any  kind  of  guilt, 
and  whom  the  governor  himself,  profligate  and  aban 
doned  as  he  was  known  to  be,  had  repeatedly  pro 
nounced  to  be  absolutely  guiltless.  Yet  even  of  those 
sinful  wretches,  who  had  called  out — "  His  blood  be 
on  us  and  on  our  children,"  no  other  repentance 
seems  to  have  been  required  as  a  condition  of  bap 
tism,  than  such  a  change  of  religious  principles  as 
was  implied  in  sincerely  professing  the  Christian 
faith.  "  Repent,  (jMrawrh)  says  the  Apostle,  and 
be  baptised  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  every  one 
of  you,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the  promise  is  to 
you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar 
off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call. 
*  Acts,  ii.  37—41. 
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And  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and  ex 
hort,  saying,  save  yourselves  from  this  untoward, 
(ff%oXia$,)  perverse  or  corrupt  generation."  Forsake 
the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  and  their  worldly 
interpretations  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  and 
embrace  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  That  all  this 
is  here  implied  in  the  word  repent,  and  in  the  Apos 
tle's  exhortation  to  save  themselves  from  that  per 
verse  generation,  is  unquestionable  ;  for  they  had 
already  convinced  him  of  their  sorrow  for  their  sin ; 
and  if  he  had  not  meant  that  their  repentance  should 
include  their  embracing  the  Gospel,  he  would  have 
desired  them  to  be  baptized  without  making  any 
profession  of  their  faith  at  all,  which  cannot  be  sup 
posed  by  any  Christian. 

They  were  Jews  who  were  thus  admitted  into 
the  church  and  justified  ;  but  we  have  the  most  con 
clusive  evidence  that  the  Gentiles,  or  heathen,  were 
justified  on  the  very  same  condition  ;  for  it  is  evi 
dent  that  it  was  to  them  that  St  Peter  referred,  when 
he  said,  "  The  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  child 
ren,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  Accordingly  St  Paul, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  after  mentioning  the 
superior  privileges  which  the  Jews  had  long  pos 
sessed,  and  had  then  forfeited  by  their  rejection  of 
the  Messiah,  says,  "  But  now  the  righteousness — 
benignity  * — (kxcuod>*i)  of  God  without  the  f  law  is 

*  See  Schleusner  on  the  word  ;  Hammond  on  the  whole 
passage  ;  and  Dr  John  Taylor's  Key  to  the  Apostolical  Epis 
tles,  Chap.  xvi. 

f  In  the  original  there  is  no  article. 
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manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  pro 
phets,  even  the  righteousness  of  God  by  faith  of  Je 
sus  Christ  unto  all,  and  upon  all  them  that  believe  ; 
for  there  is  no  difference  ;  for  all  have  sinned  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  being  justified 
freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is 
in  Jesus  Christ  ;  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare 
his  righteousness  (^  wkfyv  rfc  dntauosvw  d\jlov)Jbr  a  de 
monstration  of  his  own  benignity  in  the  remission 
of  sins  that  are  past  —  or  had  been  committed  before 
their  conversion  —  through  the  forbearance  of  God  ; 
to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time,  his  own  righteous 
ness,  (or  for  a  demonstration  of  his  own  benignity,) 
that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  who 
believeth  in  Jesus.  Where  is  boasting  then  ?  It  is 
excluded  ?  By  what  law  ?  Of  works  ?  Nay  ;  but 
by  the  law  of  faith.  Therefore  we  conclude,  that 
a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law.  Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  ?  Is  he  not 
also  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Yes,  of  the  Gentiles  also  ;  see 
ing  it  is  one  God  which  shall  justify  the  circumci 
sion  by  faith,  and  the  uncircumcision  through 
faith."*  Again  addressing  the  same  community,  he 
says  —  -"  That  is  the  word  of  the  faith  —  rfo  wiolsus  — 
which  we  preach  ;  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine 
heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou 
shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth 


*  Rom.  iii.  21  —  31.     See  Sclileusner  on  the  words 
s,  and  Ta^srr/g. 
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unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession 
is  made  to  salvation.  For  the  Scripture  saith, 
"  Whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed 
— shall  not  be  disappointed.*  For  there  is  no  dif 
ference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  ;  for  the 
same  Lord  is  rich  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him."f 
A  sincere  profession  of  faith,  therefore,  in  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  f 
especially  in  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  was 
the  sole  condition  of  what  is  called  the  first  justifi 
cation,  to  both  adult  Jews  and  adult  Gentiles  apply 
ing  to  be  admitted  into  the  church  of  Christ.  No 
works,  however  morally  good,  done  in  their  uncon 
verted  state,  contributed,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to 
their  justification  ;  and  no  other  repentance  for 
their  past  sins,  however  great,  was  required,  than 
a  serious  resolution  to  forsake  them  for  ever,  to  in 
duce  God  to  remit  or  pass  them  over.  \.  Accord 
ingly,  when  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  said — "  See, 
here  is  water,  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptiz 
ed  ?"  Philip  the  deacon,  who,  from  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  which  the  eunuch  was  reading,  had  just  in 
structed  him  in  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  replied 
— "  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou 
mayest ;  and  on  the  eunuch's  answering  and  saying, 
— I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God, 
they  went  both  down  into  the  water,  when  Philip 
baptized  the  eunuch."  In  the  language  of  St  Paul, 

*  See  Schleusner  on  the  word  Kalaiff^vvu. 
f  Romans,  x.  8 — 13. 

J  See  the  margin  of  our  version  of  Romans,  iii.  25. 
Q 
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as  universally  understood  in  the  primitive  chnrch, 
the  eunuch  was  now  justified ;  and  supposing  his 
faith  in  Christ  to  have  been  unfeigned,  as  we  can 
not  doubt  but  it  was,  he  would  unquestionably, 
had  he  died  immediately  on  his  coming  up  out  of 
the  water,  have  been  admitted  into  the  society  "  of 
angels  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect," 
to  which  blessedness  his  works  done  before  his  jus 
tification  could  have  contributed  nothing.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  church  of  England  so  ^positively  de 
clares,  that  "  it  is  certain  by  God's  word  that  chil 
dren  who  are  baptized,  dying  before  they  commit 
actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved  ;"  not  meaning 
thereby  that  children  unbaptized,  dying  before 
they  commit  actual  sin,  shall  not  be  saved,  but 
leaving  them  to  the  uncovenanted  mercy  of  God, 
because  in  His  word  there  is  no  direct  promise 
about  them. 

The  justification  received  at  baptism,  may,  how 
ever,  be  forfeited  or  lost  by  the  baptized  person  not 
performing  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  bestow 
ed  on  him,  and  may  again  be  recovered,  so  that  he 
may  finally  be  justified  at  the  tribunal  of  Christ ; 
but  how  all  this  may  be  done  will  furnish  matter  for 
another  letter. 
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LETTER  XVI. 

ON  REGENERATION. 


IN  my  last  Letter,  I  treated  particularly  of  what 
has  been  called  the  first  justification,  and  of  the 
terms  on  which  adult  converts  were,  by  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
that  justification  ;  and  I  concluded,  by  promising 
to  show  you  how  those  benefits  may  be  forfeited 
and  lost.  Before  this  can  be  done,  however,  there 
is  another  doctrine — termed  regeneration,  which 
must  be  thoroughly  understood ;  for  justification 
and  regeneration  are  so  incorporated  with  each 
other,  that  they  ought  never  to  be  separated  ;  and 
I  would  not  have  thought  of  treating  of  the  one  but 
in  conjunction  with  the  other,  had  not  the  church 
prescribed  three  articles  on  justification,  in  none  of 
which  regeneration  is  so  much  as  mentioned. 

As  the  word  regeneration  is  indisputably  meta 
phorical,  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  it,  we  must 
trace  it  from  its  origin,  which  we  are  most  likely 
to  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  writings 
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of  the  Rabbles  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour.     The 
Apostles  and  Evangelists,  by  whom  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  were  written,  and  even  our 
Lord   himself,   as   concerning  the   flesh,  were  all 
Jews,  and  perfectly  aware  that  the  Mosaic  dispen 
sation  was  a  part  of  that  stvipendous  scheme  for 
the  redemption  of  man  from  sin  and  death,  which, 
from  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  had  been  gradual 
ly  unfolded,  as  their  descendants  were  able  to  re 
ceive  it,  till  the  fulness  of  time  for  the  advent  of 
the  promised  Redeemer  to  complete  it,  "  by  destroy 
ing  him  who  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the 
devil,  arid  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  Gospel."     They  could  not,  therefore, 
but  perceive  a  striking  analogy  between  the  re 
demption  of  their  forefathers  from  their  bondage 
in  Egypt,  and  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  the 
infinitely  greater  redemption  of  mankind  at  large 
from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  the  ever 
lasting  power  of  the  grave  ;  and  it  was  surely  na 
tural  for  them  to  consider  the  sacrifices  of  the  law 
for  the  temporal  remission  of  their  manifold  offen 
ces,  as  typical  of  the  all-atoning  sacrifice  which 
Christ  had  now,  once  for  all,  offered  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world. 

This  being  the  case,  they  could  hardly  avoid,  had 
they  wished  to  avoid,  expressing  facts  and  doctrines 
in  the  Christian  dispensation,  by  the  words  and 
phrases  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  employ 
when  treating  of  analogous  facts  and  doctrines  in 
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the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Thus,  because  it  is  said  * 
that  "  God  had  purchased  the  congregation  of  Israel 
of  old,  and  redeemed  the  rod  or  portion  of  his  inheri 
tance"  from  Egyptian  bondage,  it  is  said  by  St  Paul,f 
who  may  have  been  reflecting  on  the  deliverance  of 
his  forefathers  from  Egypt,  that  Christ  "  had  pur 
chased  the  Church  of  God  with  his  own  blood ;" 
though  it  is  certain,  as  the  Apostle  well  knew,  that 
the  Son  had  not  bribed  the  Father,  but  that  "  the 
Father  himself  loved  us,  and  had  voluntarily  sent 
his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;"  that  he 
might  at  once  save  us,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhi 
bit  to  us,  and  to  all  fallible  creatures,  a  more  strik 
ing  warning  against  disobedience  to  His  laws  than 
any  punishment  that  could  have  been  inflicted  on 
the  sinners  themselves. 

Because  it  said  \  to  the  children  of  Israel,  imme 
diately  before  their  departure  from  Egypt,  "  When 
a  stranger  shall  sojourn  with  you,  and  will  keep 
the  passover  to  the  Lord,  let  all  his  males  be  cir 
cumcised,  and  then  let  him  come  near  and  keep  it ; 
and  he  shall  be  as  one  that  is  born  in  the  land," 
such  proselytes  were  considered  as  made  in  reality 
children  of  Abraham  by  some  mystical  or  new 
birth.  Some  time,  however,  before  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  whether  from  the  beginning  or  not,  bap 
tism,  as  well  as  circumcision,  appears  to  have  been 
deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  that  regeneration ; 
and  by  these  two  rites,  it  was  so  completely  accom 
plished,  that  a  heathen,  when  thus  admitted  as 

*  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2.  t  Acts,  xx.  28.  |   Exod.  xii.  48. 
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a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and  a  slave 
when  emancipated  by  his  master,  was  each  consi 
dered  as  a  new-born  Jewish  child,  insomuch  that  his 
former  relations,  when  a  heathen  or  a  slave,  were 
no  longer  considered  as  related  to  him  at  all.  Such 
firm  possession  had  this  strange  notion  got  of  their 
minds,  that  Maimonides,  as  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  in 
forms  us,  that  a  heathen  might  lawfully  marry  his 
own  mother,  or  his  maternal  sister,  when  they  had 
both  become  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
thereby  were  literally  made  new  creatures.* 

Lightfoot  has  given  us  the  whole  process  of  Jew 
ish  baptism  ;  and  the  questions,  which  he  says  were 
put  to  the  heathen  candidates  for  that  baptism,  ap 
pear  to  have,  on  the  whole,  been  very  proper,  and 
analogous  to  those  which  were  afterwards  put  by 
the  Christian  clergy  to  the  adult  candidates  for 
Christian  baptism.  If  all  this  be  duly  considered, 

*  Lightfooti  Opera  Omnia,  Ed.  Roterodami,  1686,  Tom  I.  p. 
448,  &c.  et  Tom.  II.  p.  610.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  law  allowing  such  incestuous  marriages,  was  one 
of  those  corrupt  traditions,  by  which  our  Lord  accused  the 
Pharisees  of  having  made  the  LAW  OF  GOD  of  none  effect ;  for 
Maimonides  himself  acknowledges,  that  the  wisest  of  their 
doctors  dissuaded  from  the  practice,  lest  it  should  be  said 
by  the  Romans,  whose  law  reprobated  incest,  that  the  morals 
of  the  proselytes  to  Judaism  had  become  less  pure  after  than 
they  were  before  their  conversion.  But  the  very  permission  of 
such  marriages  at  all,  (and  that  they  were  permitted,  is  evident 
from  the  case  of  the  man  reproved  by  St  Paul  for  having  married 
his  father's  wife,)  seems  to  indicate  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Pharisees,  proselytes  to  their  law,  were  by  regeneration  made, 
not  only  morally,  but  even  physically  new  creatures. 
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I  think  there  will  be  no  doubt,  but  that  it  was  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  common  language 
of  the  Jewish  doctors,  that  the  Apostles  and  Evan 
gelists,  and  even  Christ  Jesus  himself,  learned  to 
call  admission  into  the  Church  by  baptism,  regene 
ration,  or  a  new  birth. 

To  this,  I  am  aware,  it  will  be  objected,  that  Ni- 
codemus  seemed  greatly  surprised  when  our  Saviour 
said  to  him,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again  of  wa 
ter  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king 
dom  of  God,"  and  asked  with  astonishment  "  how 
these  things  could  be  ?"  This  is  true ;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  our  Lord  replied,  "  Art  thou  a 
Master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?" 
which  he  would  not  surely  have  said,  if  baptism 
with  water  had  not  been  a  sacred  rite  among  the 
Jews,  considered  as  the  instrument  of  regeneration. 
The  astonishment  of  Nicodemus  proceeded  from  his 
belief,  then  general  among  the  Jews,  that  the  Mo 
saic  law  was  to  be  of  perpetual  duration,  and  that 
the  Messiah,  far  from  superseding  it  by  a  new  dis 
pensation,  was  to  bring  all  nations  to  worship  at 
Jerusalem.  Had  our  Lord  said — Except  a  heathen 
be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  Nicodemus  would  not 
have  been  at  all  surprised  ;  for  such,  or  something 
very  similar,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  synagogue ; 
but  that  any  JEW,  who  had  been  circumcised  when 
eight  days  old,  and  thereby  incorporated  into  the 
Jewish  Church,  should  require  to  be  born  again  by 
water  and  the  Spirit,  seemed  to  him  as  incredible  as 
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that  a  man  should  enter  a  second  time  into  his  mo 
ther's  womb,  and  be  born. 

The  question  agitated  at  present  is,  not  whether 
regeneration  be  necessary,  but  at  what  period  and 
by  what  means  Christians  are  regenerated  ;  but 
whatever  answers  may  be  given  to  these  questions, 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  original  word  <rax/yygvg«r/a,  as 
well  as  the  English  word  regeneration,  must  be  un 
derstood  figuratively  ;  for  to  be  literally  born  a  se 
cond  time  is,  as  Nicodemus  observed,  utterly  impos 
sible.  Accordingly  it  appears,  by  various  examples 
produced  by  Scapula  and  Schleusner,  that  wax/yyewo/a 
is  used — not  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  only,  but  also  by  the  classic  authors  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  to  denote  any  great  change  from  a  bad 
to  a  good,  or  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state. 
Schleusner  gives  an  instance  of  its  being  used  by 
Cicero,  who  often  introduces  Greek  words  into  his 
epistles,  to  express  his  own  recall  from  banishment 
— Amicorum  li terse  me  ad  triumphum  vocant,  rem 
a  nobis,  ut  ego  arbitror,  propter  hanc  orax/yygi/gcv'av ;  * 
and  it  is  universally  known  that  the  stoics  called 
their  ideal  renovation  of  the  world,  flraX/yygve<r/a.  Na 
tions,  therefore,  as  well  as  individuals,  may  be  said 
to  be  regenerated,  and  were  so  said  by  the  ancients, 
when  any  great  change  to  the  better  was  made  in 
their  laws  and  morals. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  change  that 
ever  was  or  could  be  made  on  the  religious  and 
moral  state  of  the  world,  is  that  which  was  begun 

*  See  his  Epistles  to  Atticus,  Lib.  vi.  Epist.  6. 
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by  our  Lord  in  person,  during  his  sojourning  on 
earth,  arid  it  appears  to  me  indisputable,  that  he 
calls  that  change  the  regeneration  of  the  believing 
Jews  at  least,  if  not  of  the  world  ;  and  that  he  al 
ludes  to  the  time  employed  on  that  work,  whilst  he 
was  preaching  among  them,  and  baptizing  such  as 
believed  in  him,  when  he  says  to  St  Peter  and  the 
other  Apostles,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  who 
have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration,  when  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye 
also  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel."  * 

I  am  aware  that,  by  some  commentators,  this  re 
generation  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  general  resur 
rection  ;  but  to  this  interpretation  the  objections 
appear  to  me  unanswerable.  Our  Lord's  promise 
was  given  to  those  who  had  then  followed  or  were 
following  him  —  rather  accompanying  him  in  the 
regeneration  —  6/  axoXot>^<rav7ig  ,«,o/;  b  r%  <7ru\iyytM<sia,  which 
surely  could  not  mean  the  general  resurrection, 
which  was  then,  arid  probably  still  is,  far  distant, 
and  in  which  the  Apostles  could  not  accompany 
their  Lord.  We  have,  I  think,  no  reason  to  sup 
pose,  that  the  Apostles  will,  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
last  great  day,  be  employed  to  sit  as  judges  on  their 
unbelieving  countrymen  ;  whilst  we  are  assured, 
that,  "  when  all  enemies  shall  be  destroyed,  of  which 
death  is  to  be  the  last,  Christ  himself  shall  deliver 
up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father,  that  God 
may  be  all  in  all."  The  regeneration,  therefore,  in 

*  St  Matth.  xix.  28. 
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which  the  Apostles  are  said  to  have  followed  or  ac 
companied  their  Master,  must  refer  to  the  era  in 
which  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Judea  and  Galilee, 
and  to  his  admission  of  those  who  believed,  into 
the  number  of  his  disciples,  which  was  undoubtedly 
done  by  baptism.  * 

The  church  of  Christ  was  not  yet  indeed  built, 
but  He  himself  was  laying  the  foundation  ;  and 
when  he  departed  from  earth,  and  ascended  to  his 
Father,  he  commanded  his  Apostles  to  carry  on  the 
superstructure  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  had 
laid  the  foundation.  "  All  power  (authority)  is 
given  to  me  in  Heaven  and  in  earth,  go  ye  there 
fore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things,  whatso 
ever  I  have  commanded  you,  and  lo  I  am  with  you 
always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  f  That  he 
intended  baptism  to  be  the  instrument,  as  Dr  Wa- 
terland  calls  it,  by  which  converts  were  to  be  rege 
nerated,  is  indisputable,  from  his  saying  to  Nicode- 
mus,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again — born  of  water, 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God."  That  to  this  new  birth  the  baptism  of 
water  is  essential,  is  evident  from  the  conduct  of 
St  Peter,  who,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  had  fallen  on 
the  centurion  Cornelius  and  his  household,  enabling 
them  to  speak  with  tongues,  yet  thought  baptism 
by  water  still  necessary  to  complete  the  regenera 
tion  of  his  pious  and  believing  converts. 

*  John,  iii.  26.  iv.  1,  2.         t  St  Mattli.  xxviii.  18,  19. 
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There  is  a  class  of  theologians,  however,  by  whom 
it  is  said,  that,  in  the  case  of  adults,  regeneration  is 
always  accomplished  by  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
by  faith,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  independent  of 
water  baptism,  which  they  represent  as  nothing 
more  than  an  outward  sign  of  profession  ;   but  I  do 
not  recollect  that  any  one  of  them  has  told  us  for 
what  purpose  St  Peter  called  so  earnestly  for  water, 
that  Cornelius  and  his  household  might  be  baptized 
with  it.    He  had  himself  preached  the  word  to  them 
more  effectually  than  it  was  ever  preached  by  any 
modern  divine  ;   the  Holy  Ghost  had  certainly  fal 
len  upon  them  who  heard  that  word,  which  is  more 
than  any  modern  preacher,  however  evangelical,  can 
say  he  ever  witnessed  ;   and  that  Cornelius  and  his 
household  had  faith,  is  evident  from  their  saying  to 
St  Peter,  on  his  arrival,  "  Now  are  we  all  here 
present  before  God,  to  hear  (and  obey  *)  all  things 
that  are  commanded  thee  of  God."     The  Apostle, 
however,  thought  that  something  was  still  wanting  ; 
and  therefore  said,  "  Can  any  man  forbid  water, 
that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  who  have  receiv 
ed  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  ?" 

Our  evangelical  brethren  indeed  have,  notwith 
standing  this,  endeavoured  to  press  St  Peter  into 
their  service.  Speaking  of  the  long  suffering  of  God, 
and  the  saving  of  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark 
by  water,  the  Apostle  says,  f  "  The  like  figure 

*  See  Scapula,  Schleusner,  and  Parkhurst,  on  the  word 
d/couw. 
t  1.  Peter,  iii.  21. 
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whereunto,  even  baptism  doth  now  save  us,  (not 
the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God)  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  That  baptism  would 
have  signified  nothing  had  not  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  must  be  granted  by  all  parties  who  have  any 
tolerable  notion  of  the  purpose  for  which  Christ 
came  into  the  world  and  died  for  us  ;  but  it  is  said, 
that  St  Peter  doth  not  here  consider  baptism  by 
water  as  at  all  contributing  to  our  salvation,  which 
he  attributes  wholly  to  the  answer  of  a  good  con 
science  towards  God. 

That  the  mere  external  washing  with  water  will 
not  save  us  at  the  day  of  judgment,  if  we  have  not 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,  is- 
readily  granted  ;  but  it  doth  not  thence  follow  that 
baptism  with  water,  when  administered  according  to 
Christ's  institution,  will  contribute  nothing  to  our 
salvation.  The  Apostle  is  here  drawing  a  compari 
son  between  the  eight  persons  that  were  saved  in 
the  deluge  by  entering  into  the  ark,  and  the  com 
paratively  small  number,  who  were,  in  his  own  days, 
saved  from  still  more  dreadful  ruin,  by  being  admit 
ted  by  water  baptism  into  the  ark  of  Christ's  church. 
From  the  history  of  Noah,  and  of  the  world  at  large 
previous  to  the  deluge,  it  is  evident  that  he  and  his  fa 
mily  must  have  had  comparatively  good  consciences 
towards  God ;  arid  that  it  was  on  account  of  their  good 
consciences  that  they  were  directed  to  build  an  ark  to 
save  themselves  by  water.  But  let  us  suppose  one 
of  them  to  have  been  of  the  same  spirit  with  those 
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Christian  divines,  who  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  decrying  the  positive  institutions  of  religion,  and 
to  have  contended,  that,  as  God  was  able  to  save 
them  all  by  free  grace,  without  the  instrumentality 
of  a  vessel  of  wood  constructed  by  man,  his  faith 
assured  him  that  HE  would  save  them  all;  and 
let  us  suppose  this  child  of  faith,  and  advocate  for 
vital  religion,  to  have  positively  refused  to  go  into 
the  ark ;  will  any  man  say,  that  he  would  have 
been  saved  alive  by  his  faith  of  assurance,  when  the 
waters  overwhelmed  the  earth  ? 

In  reply  to  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
cases  are  not  parallel ;  for  that  by  the  supposition, 
this  singular  son  was  opposing  his  own  judgment 
and  faith  to  the  positive  command  of  his  God,  and 
no  doubt  to  the  entreaties  of  his  father  and  brethren. 
And  do  not  our  evangelical  brethren  oppose  their 
own  judgment  to  the  conduct  of  St  Peter,  in  the 
case  of  Cornelius  and  his  household,  and  to  the  ex 
press  declaration  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus  ?  There 
never  were  two  cases  more  parallel ;  nor  is  it,  I 
think,  possible  to  conceive  a  conclusion  more  illo- 
gically  drawn  from  premises,  than  is  the  doctrine 
of  our  evangelical  brethren,  inferred  from  what  St 
Peter  says,  of  our  being  saved  by  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  in  baptism.  Undoubtedly,  the  Al 
mighty  could,  without  making  use  of  the  instru 
mentality  of  the  ark,  have  saved  Noah  and  his  fa 
mily  from  perishing  in  the  deluge,  as  he  afterwards 
saved  Daniel's  three  friends  from  perishing  in  Ne 
buchadnezzar's  fiery  furnace  ;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
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tain,  that  he  could  have  regenerated  converts  to 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  without  the  instrumenta 
lity  of  water-baptism  ;  but  if  he  hath  thought  fit  to 
employ  material  instruments  in  both  cases,  how 
dare  we  teach,  that,  in  either  case,  safety  might 
have  been  obtained,  without  the  use  of  those  instru 
ments  ?  That  the  ark  was  necessary  to  save  Noah 
and  his  family,  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one 
who  believes  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  deluge  ;  and 
when  Christ  said  *  to  his  Apostles,  "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 
He  that  belie veth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved, 
but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned  ;"  is  it 
not  equally  evident,  that  he  made  baptism  as  neces 
sary  to  the  regeneration  and  salvation  of  those  to 
whom  the  Gospel  should  be  preached,  as  faith  it 
self,  or  as  the  ark  was  to  the  safety  of  Noah  and 
his  family? 

No,  say  our  evangelical  brethren,  it  is  evident 
that  he  did  not  make  baptism  as  necessary  to  salva 
tion  as  faith  ;  for  though  he  expressly  said,  "  He 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,"  he  did  not 
add,  "  He  who  is  not  baptized  shall  likewise  be 
damned."  It  is  very  true  that  he  did  not  make 
this  express  addition ;  but  the  reasons  why  he  made 
it  not  are  very  obvious,  for  it  is  indisputably  im 
plied  in  what  he  did  say  ;  whilst  cases  may  occur 
in  which  it  shall  be  impossible  to  obtain  water 
baptism.  The  Apostles  were  commanded  to  "  go  in 
to  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel," 

*  St  Mark,  xvi.  15,  16. 
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not  one  or  two  particular  doctrines,  but  the  whole 
Gospel,  including,   as  St  Matthew  informs  us,  * 
every  thing  which  their  Divine  Master  had  com 
manded  them  ;  and  surely  he  commanded  them  to 
"  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Is  it  possible  that  any  rational  creature  can  believe 
this,  and  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  water  bap 
tism,  where  it  can  be  had  ?  Cases,  indeed,  may  oc 
cur  in  which  it  cannot  be  had,  for  want  of  water, 
or  want  of  an  authorized  minister ;  for  Christ  did 
not  give  authority  to  all  the  five  hundred  brethren, 
by  whom  he  was  seen  at  once  after  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  to  preach  to  all  nations  baptizing 
them,  but  only  to  the  eleven  Apostles  and  their 
successors,  with  whom  he  promised  to  be  always 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.     A  heathen  or  a 
Jew  may  be  converted  to  the  belief  of  Christianity 
in  a  place  where  there  is  neither  water  nor  a  mini 
ster  authorized  to  administer  baptism  ;  f  but  there 

*  St  Matthew,  xxviii.  19,  20. 

t  Those  who  do  not  consider  the  sacraments  instituted  by 
Christ  as  generally  necessary  to  salvation,  seldom  look  on  the 
authority  of  the  minister  as  of  any  importance.  To  Liglitfoot, 
however,  as  he  was  indisputably  a  very  learned  man,  and  no 
high  churchman,  they  may  perhaps  pay  some  respect.  Now, 
treating  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  baptisms,  he  says,  "  Bap- 
tismus  apud  Judseos  nonnisi  viris  auctoritatis  ad  sacros  ordines 
admissis,  et  ad  hoc  opus  praecise  designatis  peragi  solebat. 
Beth  Din  sive  consistorium,  sive  Triumviratus  debuit  eum 
administrare,  non  quivis,  qui  id  sibi  assumeret :  ita  etiam  sub 
Novo  Fcedere,  hie  ritus  ab  illis  solis  celebratus  est,  qui  ad  eum 
solenniter  instituti  sunt.  Ut  homines  mechanic!,  aut  ulli  alii 
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neither  is,  nor  can  be  a  place,  where  the  truth  and 
the  importance  of  the  Gospel  is  not  as  capable  of 
being  perceived  as  in  any  other  ;  and  such  being 
the  case,  he  who  shuts  his  ears  against  the  truth 
can  have  no  apology  for  his  want  of  faith  and  the 
hardness  of  his  heart,  whereas  the  want  of  water 
would  render  baptism  impossible ;  and  God  is  no 
"  hard  master,  reaping  where  he  hath  not  sown, 
and  gathering  where  he  hath  not  strewed." 

It  is  a  well  known  article  of  the  creed  of  our 
evangelical  brethren,  that  except  a  man  be  born 
again,  or  regenerated,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  I  believe  it  is  likewise  an  article 
of  their  creed,  that  there  is  a  certain  point  or  period 
in  the  life  of  every  man  who  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  at  which  he  hath  been,  or 
shall  be,  made  sensible  of  his  regeneration  ;  but  if 
it  be  true,  as  all  of  them,  who  are  consistent,  con 
tend,  that  he  can  be  regenerated  only  by  the  instru 
mentality  of  faith,  and  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
I  would  be  happy  to  be  informed,  how,  according 
to  their  doctrine,  infants  can  be  saved,  or  for  what 
purpose  infants  are  baptized  ?  Infants  cannot  be 
regenerated,  or  born  again  by  their  faith,  or  by  the 
preaching  of  the  word ;  nor,  supposing  them  cap 
able  of  regeneration,  or  a  new  birth,  can  they  be 

privati  baptinerent,  turn  Scripturse,  turn  antiquitatis  auctoritate 
et  exemplo  destituitur. 

Harmonia  Qualuor  Evangelistarum,  Pars  iii.  Sectio  14.  I 
need  not  tell  you>  that  Lightfoot  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 
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made  sensible  of  it.  They  are,  indeed,  sensible  of 
nothing  but  the  occasional  cravings  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  or  of  bodily  pain  or  pleasure  ;  and,  there 
fore,  if  the  outward  form  in  baptism  be  only  a  sign 
or  seal  of  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified,  and 
that  thing  \)e  faith  excited  by  hearing  or  reading 
the  word  of  God,  to  infants  it  is  the  sign  or  seal  of 
nothing  ;  and  all  who  hold  this  opinion,  ought  un 
questionably  to  join  the  communion  of  the  Anti- 
p&do- Baptists.  Of  the  salvation  of  infants,  whe 
ther  baptized  or  not,  some  of  them  speak  and  write 
very  doubtfully,  and  no  wonder  ;  for  if  a  new-born 
infant  be  nothing  else  than  a  mass  of  sin  and  mo 
ral  corruption,  which  seems  to  be  the  general  opi 
nion  of  our  brethren,  he  cannot  possibly  be  saved 
on  their  "principles.  Some  of  them,  not  very  con 
sistently,  do  indeed  admit,  that  even  to  infants  the 
period  of  baptism  may  occasionally  be  the  time  of 
mercy  ;  whilst  others  confidently  affirm,  that  at 
baptism  infants  receive  only  the  sign  of  profession ; 
and  that  those  only  are  spiritually  regenerated, 
whom  God  hath  chosen  out  of  mankind,  according 
to  his  eternal  purpose,  and  grace  given  unto  them 
in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began.  * 

*  When  the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  year 
1799,  published  his  valuable  Elements  of  Christian  Theology, 
the  Evangelical  and  Calvinistic  party  were  dreadfully  alarm 
ed,  as,  indeed,  they  had  great  cause  to  be,  for  their  system 
never  received  a  shock  that  so  nearly  overturned  it  from  the 
very  foundation.  They  published,  however,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  many  answers  to  his  Lordship's  doctrines,  and  what 
R 
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That  the  word  regeneration,  wherever  it  is  men 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament,  is  generally  coupled 
with  water  baptism,  or  has  always  some  allusion  to 
baptism,  you  may  satisfy  yourself  by  reference  to 
the  texts  enumerated  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  * 

they  called  vindications  of  their  own  ;  and  among  their  cham 
pions,  Mr  Overton,  in  his  True  Churchmen  ascertained,  seems 
to  have  taken  the  lead,  though  he  was  soon  followed  by  an 
anonymous  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  commonly  be 
lieved  to  be  the  well  known  Dr  Haweis.  Both  these  gentle 
men  talk  doubtfully  of  the  salvability  of  any  infant,  whilst  the 
Presbyter  teaches  such  doctrine  as,  if  true,  renders  the  salva- 
bility  of  infants  impossible. 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  there  be  no  other  name  under  Heaven  given 
among  men  than  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved,  and  that  believing  is  necessary  to  salvation,  how  are 
men  in  Scripture  (said  in  Scripture  to  be)  saved  by  that  name  ? 
without  having  heard  it  ?  without  faith  ?  without  the  grace  of 
his  Spirit  ?  where  ?  in  what  passage  of  Scripture  does  it  ap 
pear  that  such  salvation  is  promised?  or  that  any  man  ever 
believed  in  him  of  whom  they  (he)  had  never  heard  ?  or  that 
they  who  are  without  Christ,  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of 
promise,  were  not  without  hope  ?" — The  Church  of  England 
vindicated  from  misrepresentation,  with  a  particular  reference 
to  the  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coin.  Mawman,  1801. 

Now,  as  it  is  certain  that  infants  eight  days  old  have  not 
heard  of  Christ  ;  that  they  neither  do,  nor  can  believe  in  him, 
nor  in  any  thing  else  ;  and  that  they  are  strangers  to  the  cove 
nant  of  promise,  it  follows  undeniably,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  author,  they  must  inevitably  be  damned  ;  and,  indeed,  he 
says  expressly,  that  he  is  led  to  conclude,  that  "  he  who  be- 
lieveth  not  in  him  (of  whom  he  never  heard,)  shall  be  damned  !'* 
*  John,  iii.  5 ;  Acts,  xxii.  16 ;  Titus,  iii.  5, 
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but  let  us  now  inquire  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  this  subject, 

We  are  taught  in  the  catechism  that  baptism  is 
one  of  the  two  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  him 
self  as  generally  necessary  to  salvation  ;  that  each 
sacrament  consists  of  two  parts — an  outward  and 
visible  sign,  and  an  inward  or  spiritual  grace  ;  that 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  in  baptism  is  water, 
wherein  the  person  is  baptized  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;" 
that  this  outward  and  visible  sign  is  ordained  by 
Christ  himself,  as  a  means,  whereby  we  receive  the 
inward  and  spiritual  grace,  and  as  a  pledge  to  as 
sure  us  of  that  grace ;  and  that  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  itself  is  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new 
birth  unto  righteousness.  If  this  be  not  an  ex 
press  declaration  of  the  Church,  that  our  regenera 
tion  or  new  birth  takes  place  at  our  baptism,  and 
that  water  is  instrumentally  essential  to  it,  I  con 
fess  myself  unable  to  discover  any  meaning  in  that 
part  of  the  catechism,  which  treats  of  baptism. 
But  let  us  turn  to  the  forms  by  which  that  sacra 
ment  is  administered,  as  well  to  children  as  to 
those  who  are  of  riper  years.  In  the  second  of  the 
two  preliminary  prayers  in  both  offices,  the  priest, 
addressing  the  "Almighty  and  immortal  God,"  says, 
"  we  call  upon  thee  for  this  infant,  or  these  per 
sons,  that  he  or  they  coming  to  thy  holy  baptism, 
may  receive  remission  of  Jus  or  their  sins  by  spirit" 
ual  regeneration ;"  and  in  the  prayer  which  follows 
the  Gospel,  the  priest  says,  "  Give  thy  Holy  Spirit 
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to  this  infant,  or  these  persons,  that  he  or  they  may 
be  born  again,  and  be  made  heirs  of  everlasting  sal 
vation,"  &c.  and  to  both  these  prayers  the  congrega 
tion  present  says  Amen.  By  the  church,  therefore, 
the  persons  for  whom  these  prayers  are  offered  up, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  then  regenerated  or  born 
again,  however  sound  and  orthodox  may  be  their 
own  faith — if  adults,  or  the  faith  of  their  parents 
or  godfathers  and  godmothers — if  children  ;  for  it 
would  be  impious  to  pray  that  what  we  know  from 
Holy  Scripture  to  be  already  done,  may  be  done 
again,  as  if  it  were  yet  undone.  The  case,  how 
ever,  becomes  very  different,  when  the  candidates 
for  baptism — whether  children  or  adults — have 
been  actually  baptized  with  water  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity ;  for  after  the  baptism  of  children, 
the  priest  then  says,  "  We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks, 
most  merciful  Father,  that  it  has  pleased  thee  to 
regenerate  this  infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  to 
receive  him  for  thine  own  child  by  adoption/'  In 
the  office  for  the  baptism  of  such  as  are  of  riper 
years,  the  priest,  after  giving  thanks  in  nearly  the 
same  words  as  for  the  baptism  of  infants,  says, — 
"  Give  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  these  persons,  that,  being 
now  born  again,  and  made  heirs  of  everlasting  sal 
vation,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  may 
continue  thy  servants,'1  &c. ;  and  to  all  these  prayers 
the  congregation  is  enjoined  to  say  Amen. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
appears  to  be  that  we  are  regenerated  at  the  same 
time  that  we  are  jiistified  and  grafted  into  the  body 
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of  Christ's  church  ;  the  promises  of  the  forgiveness 
of  our  sins,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of 
God,  are  then  visibly  signed  and  sealed  ;  in  adults 
faith  is  confirmed  and  grace  increased,  by  virtue  of 
prayer  unto  God,  as  hath  been  well  illustrated  in  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester's  exposition  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  religion.  Some  of  our  evangelical  bre 
thren  have  asked,  like  Nicodemus,  JwwalL  this  can  be; 
and  the  answer  given  to  the  Rabbi  ought  surely  to 
satisfy  them  —  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not 
tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth  :  so  is 
every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  * 

But  though  we  cannot  tell  how  the  spirit  ope 
rates  on  the  minds  of  infants,  or  even  of  full  grown 
men,  nor  how  the  baptism  by  water  contributes  to 
that  operation,  yet  it  is  evident  from  Scripture,  that 
we  are  regenerated  as  well  as  justified  by  God  the 
Father,  considered  as  principal  or  first  mover  ;  and 
by  God  the  Son  voluntarily  taking  upon  him  our 
nature,  and  giving  his  life  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  world  ;  and  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as,  to 
use  the  words  of  Dr  Waterland,  the  immediate  ef 
ficient  ;  and  by  baptism  as  the  ordinary  instrument 
of  conveyance  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  case  of  adults,  by 
repentance  and  faith,  as  the  terms  on  which  alone 
they  can  be  either  regenerated  m  justified.  Infants 
have  been  guilty  of  no  sin,  of  which  they  can  re 
pent  ;  they  are,  as  I  have  observed,  incapable  of 
faith  ;  and  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  impute  to  them 

*  St  John,  iii.  9. 
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the  faith  of  their  parents  or  godfathers,  as  to  im 
pute  to  one  person  the  guilt  of  another  ;  but,  as  I 
showed  you  in  a  former  Letter,  infants,  as  well  as 
persons  of  riper  years,  are  redeemed  from  that  death 
which  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  brought  upon  all 
their  descendants  by  ordinary  generation,  without 
any  conditions  exacted  from  them  ;  "  For,  as  by  one 
offence,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemna 
tion,  even  so  by  one  righteousness  (the  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  Christ)  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men, 
including  infants,  to  justification  of  life." 

But  though  justification — the  first  justifica 
tion — and  regeneration  are  so  nearly  allied  to  each 
other,  that,  as  they  respect  our  future  salvation, 
there  is  hardly  any  perceptible  difference  between 
them,  they  are  yet  expressed  under  different  figures. 
In  regeneration  God  is  represented  as  a  Father  be 
getting  us  in  some  mysterious  manner  into  a  new 
life  of  higher  privileges ;  whereas  in  justification, 
he  is  considered  as  a  Judge  pronouncing  a  favoura 
ble  judgment  from  the  throne  of  mercy.  There  is, 
however,  a  real  difference  between  the  two,  as  they 
affect  us  in  this  state  of  our  probation;  for  regenera 
tion,  in  the  proper  and  Scriptural  sense  of  the  word, 
signifies  nothing  more  than  our  admission  or  en 
trance  into  Christian  privileges ;  and  therefore  it 
can  take  place  but  once,  as  a  man  can  be  but  once 
naturally  born,  whereas  justification  implies  a  con 
tinuance  of  those  privileges  to  those— and  those 
only,  who  perform  the  conditions  on  which  they 
were  admitted  to  them.  Regeneration  has  been 
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compared  to  the  giving  or  receiving  of  life ;  justifi 
cation,  or  the  being  justified,  lo  the  giving  or  re 
ceiving  of  growth  or  increase.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  regeneration  once  given  and  received,  can  never 
be  so  totally  lost,  as  to  require  to  be  reiterated  in 
all  its  circumstances.  If  it  could  be  so  completely 
lost,  it  would  certainly  have  been  lost  by  Simon  the 
sorcerer,*  and  St  Peter,  instead  of  saying  to  him, 
"  Repent  of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  to  God, 
if  perhaps  (£;  <%a)  the  thought  of  thine  heart  may 
be  forgiven  thee,"  would  undoubtedly  have  said, 
"  Repent  and  pray  to  God  that  thou  mayest  be  a 
second  time  regenerated,  or  born  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit,  for  none  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  who  is  not  so  born."  Simon's  sin  was  extreme 
ly  great — bordering  indeed  upon  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  the  Apostle  is  far  from  bid 
ding  him  despair,  for  <%a  is  a  particle  of  hope,  in  this 
case  faint  indeed,  but  still  of  hope,  or  St  Peter 
would  not  have  encouraged  him  to  pray. 

But  though  adults  coming  to  baptism,  with  re 
pentance  of  their  past  sins  ;  with  a  firm  trust  in 
God's  mercy  through  Christ ;  with  a  sincere  belief 
of  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and  with  a  steady 
resolution  to  keep  God's  holy  will  and  command- 

*  On  the  effect  of  baptism  on  such  hypocrites  as  Simon,  see 
Dr  Waterland's  admirable  Sermon  on  Regeneration.  St  Au- 
gustin,  (Tom.  ix,  p.  169  )  says,  Simon  ille  natus  ex  aqua  et 
spirilv,  though,  if  not  at  the  very  instant  of  his  baptism,  cer 
tainly  soon  after  it,  he  was  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond 
of  iniquity." 
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ments  as  they  are  there  taught ;  and  infants  com 
ing  in  their  native  innocence,  are  all  undoubtedly 
regenerated  and  justified  by  God  in  that  sacrament, 
their  sins  being  washed  away,  *  and  assurance 
given  them  of  eternal  life,  and  of  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  vow  and 
promise,  which  was  then  made  either  by  them 
selves,  or  by  their  sureties  for  them  ;  and  though 
all  these  promises  made  by  Christ  will,  on  his  part, 
certainly  be  fulfilled,  yet  may  the  baptized  persons 
forfeit  all  the  benefits  of  them,  by  neglecting  to  per 
form  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  made. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  regeneration  is  analo 
gous  to  natural  birth.  An  infant,  when  born,  is 
brought  from  a  state  of  darkness  to  one  of  light, 
and  admitted  to  all  the  benefits  and  privileges  of 
the  society,  of  which  he  is  now  a  member ;  but 
should  he  afterwards  choose  not  to  "  walk  as  a 
child  of  the  light,  but  to  shut  his  eyes  and  grope 
as  the  blind  in  darkness  ;"  or  should  he,  for  his 
crimes,  be  cut  off  from  the  society  into  which  he 
was  born,  he  would  indeed  be  deprived  of  all  the 
benefits  and  privileges  to  which  he  became  then 
entitled  ;  but  he  surely  would  not  cease  to  be  a 
man  who  had  been  naturally  born.  Just  so  it  is 
with  respect  to  regeneration  an&  justification.  The 
Holy  Ghost  doth  not  operate  mechanically  on  the 
human  mind,  but  morally,  so  as  always  to  leave 
the  man  a  free  agent  f ,  for  we  are  assured  by  St 

*  Acts,  xxii.  16.  Titus,  iii.  5. 

t  How  this  is  clone  we  cannot  know ;  but  you  will  find 
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Stephen  and  St  Paul,  that  his  operations  may  be 
resisted,  and  even  quenched.  *  This  we  know  by 
experience  is  too  frequently  done  ;  and  he  who  so 
resists  and  quenches  the  spirit,  ceases  to  be  in  a 
state  of  justification ;  and  though  he  has  not  com 
pletely  forfeited  his  regeneration,  because  what  has 
once  been  done  cannot  afterwards  be  undone,  he 
has  completely  forfeited  all  the  benefits  of  it,  toge 
ther  with  every  well  grounded  hope  of  final  justi 
fication  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  He  may, 
however,  by  the  grace  of  God,  "  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  his  mind,"  and  enabled  to  repent,  and 
bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  by  relin 
quishing  his  sinful  habits ;  or,  in  the  language  of 
St  Paul,  by  "  putting  off  the  old  man,  which  is  cor 
rupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts,  and  putting 
on  the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness."  If  he  continue 
in  this  renewed  state,  "  working  out  his  own  salva 
tion  with  fear  and  trembling,"  God  will  certainly 
fulfil  the  promise  made  to  him  at  his  baptism, 
"  working  in  him  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure,  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his 
sight  through  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  he  shall  certain 
ly  be  acquitted,  or  justified,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Gospel  covenant,  at  that  awful  period,  when 
"  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done 

some  useful  suggestions  to  show  its  possibility  in  Wollaston's 
Religion  of  Nature,  Sect.  v.  Ch.  xviii. 
*  Acts,  vii.  51.  1  Thess.  v.  19. 
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in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whe 
ther  it  be  good  or  bad." 

The  conditions,  therefore,  on  which  adults  are 
regenerated  and  first  justified,  are  repentance  and 
faith,  with  a  steady  resolution  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  the  conditions  on  which  they  shall 
be  justified  at  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  are  faith  and 
active  obedience  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made 
by  them  at  their  baptism.  To  this  must  be  added 
a  worthy  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  when 
ever  they  have  an  opportunity,  "  for  as  often  as 
we  eat  that  bread,  and  drink  that  cup,  we  do  show 
forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come  ;''  and  declare, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  on  his  death  we 
build  all  our  hopes  of  the  remission  of  our  sins,  and 
of  our  final  salvation. 

Here,  again,  I  shall  probably  be  asked  by  our 
evangelical  brethren,  Why  so  much  importance  is 
attributed  to  the  outward  and  visible  sign  in  either 
sacrament,  as  to  make  them  be  considered  as  gene 
rally  necessary  to  salvation  ?  To  the  internal  dis 
positions  and  sentiments  which  are  required  of 
those  who  come  to  the  Lord's  supper  in  particular, 
these  puritanical  men  make  no  objection  ;  but  they 
act  and  write  as  if  it  were  their  opinion,  that  since 
to  what  they  call  vital  religion  the  external  rites 
can  add  nothing,  those  rites  might  be  safely  dis 
pensed  with. 

To  such  objections  it  might  surely  be  sufficient 
to  reply,  that,  as  the  blessed  Author  of  our  holy  re 
ligion  hath,  in  both  sacraments,  joined  the  exter- 
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nal  rites  to  the  internal  dispositions,  no  man  can 
wilfully  separate  what  he  hath  so  united,  without 
forfeiting  his  title  to  that  eternal  life,  which  was 
procured  for  the  human  race  by  the  sacrifice  on 
which  we  feast,  at  the  Lord's  supper,  appointed  to 
be  observed  in  commemoration  of  it,  even  until  our 
Lord's  coming  again  to  judgment.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  something  more  may  be  said. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  Scriptures,  and  indeed 
from  daily  and  hourly  experience,  that  the  pride  of 
man  hath  always  prompted  him  to  claim  eternal 
life  as  a  matter  of  right — either  as  the  privilege  of 
his  rational  nature,  or  as  the  well-earned  reward  of 
his  piety  and  virtue.  Hence  the  numberless  dis 
sertations  which  have  appeared  in  all  ages,  on  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  human  soul — as  if  the 
human  soul,  or  any  other  created  being,  could  exist 
one  moment  but  by  the  will  of  the  Creator,  "  who 
upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power." 
It  appears  likewise  from  the  sacred  records,  that  in 
every  dispensation  of  revealed  religion,  it  hath  been 
the  will  of  God  to  repress  this  pride,  by  giving  im 
portance  to  some  positive  institution,  calculated  to 
convince  mankind  that  eternal  life  is  a  free  gift, 
just  as  life  itself  is,  and  not  the  wages  of  human 
piety  or  human  virtue.  In  paradise,  the  immor 
tality  of  Adam  and  Eve  was  suspended,  not  on 
their  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  religion, 
which  resulted  from  their  natural  relations  to  their 
Creator  and  to  each  other — but  on  their  forbearing 
to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree  in  the  midst  of 
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the  garden,  which,  previous  to  the  prohibition,  ap 
pears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  no  moral  import 
ance  whatever.  When  immortality  was  forfeited 
by  their  disobedience  to  that  prohibition,  it  was 
restored  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on 
the  cross,  who  was  the  Lamb  slain,  in  the  Divine 
decree,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  and  to 
keep  Christians  in  mind  that  this,  and  this  alone,  is 
the  foundation  on  which  we  can  build  a  sure  and  cer 
tain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  the  bles 
sed  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith  hath  command 
ed  us  to  continue  a  perpetual  memorial  of  that  sa 
crifice,  by  feasting  on  it  till  his  coming  again,  it 
being  the  doctrine  of  that  age,  deduced  from  the 
law,  that  the  benefits  for  which  sacrifices  were  of 
fered,  were  communicated  through  the  feasts  that 
were  made  on  them. 

Although  saving  "  faith  is  indeed  the  gift  of 
God,"  being  produced  in  our  minds  by  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  though  every  good  work 
that  we  do  is  wrought  in  us  by  the  same  bles 
sed  Spirit ;  yet  is  that  influence  such  as  to  leave  our 
wills  free,  so  that  our  faith  and  works  are  felt  by 
our  consciences  to  be  our  own  faith  and  works,  and 
not  the  faith  and  works  of  another.  Were  faith, 
therefore — even  faith  that  worketh  by  love— the 
only  condition  of  our  justification,  we  might  be  led, 
as  some  of  our  puritanical  brethren  have  been  led, 
like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  to  compare  ourselves  with 
others,  and,  filled  with  spiritual  pride,  to  thank 
God  that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are,  our  faith 
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having  laid  hold  on  Christ,  and,  without  works, 
assured  us  of  our  salvation  !  But  whilst  two  posi 
tive  rites,  to  the  efficacy  of  which  we  can  contri 
bute  nothing,  are  believed  by  us  to  be  generally 
necessary  to  salvation,  it  appears  not  to  me  possi 
ble,  that  any  reflecting  Christian  can  be  filled  with 
spiritual  pride,  as  considering  himself  justified, 
either  for  his  faith  or  far  his  works.  If,  then,  hu 
mility  be  essential  to  what  our  brethren  call  vital 
religion ;  'and  if  that  religion  consist  in  "  doing 
justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  our 
God,"  it  seems  to  follow,  that  such  external  rites 
as  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  or  something 
else  equally  independent  of  our  thoughts  and  dis 
positions,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  such  a 
religion,  among  creatures  so  liable  to  spiritual  pride 
as  vain  and  erring  man. 

On  the  subject  of  justification,  you  will  do  well 
to  study  Bishop  Bull's  Harmonia  Apostolica,  with 
the  several  defences  of  it  by  himself  and  by  Dr 
Grabe  ;  on  both  regeneration  and  justification,  Dr 
Waterland's  Discourses  should  be  consulted ;  and 
here  you  may  likewise  read  with  advantage,  the 
ninth  book  of  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses,  which,  though  far  from  a  perfect  work,  is 
certainly  what  his  friend  and  biographer  calls  it,  a 
valuable  rationale  of  the  Christian  religion.* 

*  Since  these  Letters  were  written,  two  very  valuable  tracts 
on  Regeneration  have  been  published,  one  by  Dr  Lawrence,  now 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  the  other  by  Dr  Bethell,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE   DOCTRINES  OF   SANCTI 
FICATION  AND  PREDESTINATION. 


ON  the  three  articles  which  immediately  follow 
those  that  treat  of  justification,  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  Bishops  Burnet 
and  Tomline ;  but  there  is  a  doctrine  entitled,  Of 
Sanctification,  which,  though  so  intimately  con 
nected  with  justification  and  regeneration,  that  it 
cannot  be  separated  from  them,  is  by  many  theolo 
gians  treated  as  a  separate  article  of  faith.  I  do 
not  think  that  thus  dividing  what  is  in  reality  but 
one  great  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  into  three  distinct 
articles  of  faith,  with  as  many  different  titles,  has 
added  to  the  perspicuity  of  the  whole ;  and  am 
therefore  far  from  considering  it  as  any  defect  in 
the  creed  of  our  church,  that  it  hath  no  separate 
article,  entitled  OF  SANCTIFICATION.  Other 
churches,  however,  have  in  their  creeds  an  article 
so  entitled  ;  and  therefore,  as  some  of  our  own  cler 
gy  delight  to  dwell  on  it,  I  think  you  will  do  well 
1 
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to  consider  what  the  most  eminent  divines  say  on 
sanctification,  as  distinguished  from  regeneration 
and  renovation.  For  my  own  share,  I  confess  that 
I  cannot  perceive  any  intelligible  difference  between 
these  doctrines  and  sanctification,  though  the  dis 
tinction  between  them  has  been  considered  as  of 
importance  by  some  foreign  divines  of  great  emi 
nence. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  sanctification 
is  indisputably  the  state  of  being  freed,  or  the  act 
of  freeing  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  the  being 
made,  or  the  act  of  making  holy.  In  the  active 
sense,  it  can  be  predicated  only  of  God,  and  in  the 
passive,  only  of  man  ;  being,  in  the  former  of  these 
senses,  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind 
of  man,  and  in  the  latter,  the  effect  produced  by 
that  operation.  In  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  there  is  a  whole  chapter  on  sanctification, 
which  is  there  connected  with  what  those  divines 
term  Effectual  Calling,  and  seems  to  indicate  the 
perseverance  of  all  who  have  been  regenerated,  who, 
of  course,  are  the  elect,  and  none  but  the  elect. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Cal- 
vinists ;  though  some  of  them  teach,  as  I  have  re 
peatedly  observed  to  you,  that  the  elect  have  the 
very  righteousness  and  sanctification  of  Christ  him 
self  imputed  to  them;  as  if  the  righteousness  and 
holiness  of  one  person  could  be  literally  transferred 
to  another.  This  strange  doctrine  is  inferred  from 
1  Cor.  i.  30,  where  it  is  said  that,  "  Christ  Jesus  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom  and  righteousness,  sanctifi- 
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cation,  and  redemption ;"  but  surely  no  man  of  a 
sound  mind  ever  imagined  that  he  possessed  all 
the  wisdom  of  Christ,  or  that  Christ  was  his  re 
demption  !  Christ,  as  our  redeemer,  is  the  cause  of 
our  redemption ;  and  so  is  he  likewise,  by  sending 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  purify  our  hearts,  and  enlighten 
our  understandings,  the  cause  of  our  sanctification, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  wisdom  from  above  which  we 
may  possess ;  but  to  be  at  once  literally  the  cause 
and  the  effect,  has  surely  the  appearance  of  a  con 
tradiction.  This  doctrine  of  imputation,  however, 
though  to  me  it  seems  impious,  was  taught  by  the 
eminently  learned  and  pious  Bishop  Beveridge, 
and  completely  refuted  by  Dr  Whitby,  to  whose 
discourse  on  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  published 
at  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa 
ment,  I  refer  you. 

The  celebrated  remonstrant,  Philip  Lirnborch, 
gives  a  more  rational  account  of  sanctification, 
"  which,  in  the  proper  signification  of  the  word, 
denotes,  he  says,  the  setting  apart  of  something 
from  common  use,  and  the  dedicating  of  it  to  the 
worship  or  the  service  of  God.  Thus  the  persons, 
places,  and  vessels,  &c.  set  apart  in  the  Mosaic  dis 
pensation,  for  the  service  of  God,  are  said  to  be 
hallowed  or  sanctified"  This  is  true,  and  there 
fore  every  child  is,  in  this  sense,  sanctified  as  well 
as  regenerated,  at  his  baptism ;  for  he  is  then  cer 
tainly  set  apart,  or  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  ; 
and  accordingly,  the  author  acknowledges,  as  I  have 
always  thought,  that  sanctification,  in  this  sense  of 
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the  word,  differs  not  from  regeneration.     He  con 
siders  sanctijication,  however,  as  the  term  in  gene 
ral  use  among  divines,  as  denoting  a  continued  sup 
ply  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  promised  at 
baptism,  and  gradually  increased  to  those  who  are 
already  regenerated,  and  lead  godly  lives,  to  en 
lighten  their  understandings  to  the  clearer  disco 
very  of  divine  truth,  arid  to  excite  in  their  minds 
an  abhorrence  of  all  evil,  and  an  ardent  love  of 
God  and  goodness..     This,  I  believe  to  be  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  sanctification  is  understood  by 
all  theologians,  who  are  neither  extravagant  Cal- 
vinists,  nor  Pelagians,  nor  Socinians  ;  and  as  it  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  Scripture,  it  expresses  sound 
doctrine  ;    but  as  it  implies  nothing  more  than  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise,  which  was  made  to  all 
Christians  who  received  baptism  rightly,  I  can  per 
ceive  no  propriety  in  discussing  it  as  a  separate 
doctrine.     I  agree  however  entirely  with  the  con 
clusion  of  the  illustrious  author's  discussion  of  this 
subject,  which  I  shall  give  you  in  the  words  of  his 
English  translator,  *  who  says,  "  God  bestows  the 
greatest  assurance  on  those  who  are  his  ;  he  illumi 
nates  their  minds,  directs  their  wills,  and  over 
rules  the  outward  members  of  their  bodies,  that 

*  The  Reverend  William  Jones,  who  designs  himself  merely 
a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  translation,  in  two 
vols.  8vo,  was  published  at  London  in  1702 ;  but  though  it  is 
said  to  have  received  improvements  from  Bishop  Wilkins,  Arch' 
bishop  Tillotson,  Dr  Scott,  and  other  English  divines,  I  can 
not  say  that  I  think  it  near  so  valuable  as  the  original. 

S 
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they  may  not  be  the  instruments  of  unrighteous 
ness.  But  we  must  BEWARE,  AFTER  ALL,  OF 

MAINTAINING,  THAT  GOD  WORKS  THIS  ORDER 
IN  THE  FAITHFUL,  BY  SUCH  AN  IRRESISTIBLE 
POWER,  AS  IS  INCONSISTENT  WITH  THE  FREE 
DOM  OF  OBEDIENCE. 

Our  article  on  predestination  is  perhaps  as  per 
spicuously  and  cautiously  expressed,  as  it  was  pos 
sible  that  any  opinions  could  be  expressed  on  so  ab- 
truse  a  subject ;  but  I  cannot  help  regretting  that 
it  should  have  been  ever  deemed  expedient  to  intro 
duce  the  subject  into  the  public  creed  of  any  church. 
"  Secret  things,"  as  the  divine  decrees  certainly  are, 
"  belong  to  God,  but  those  which  are  revealed  to 
us  and  to  our  children  for  ever."  In  the  Church  of 
Rome  it  had  been  keenly  agitated  by  the  followers 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
Duns  Scotus  on  the  other  ;  and  the  delays  or  ob 
stacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  English  Reforma 
tion  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  giving  to  Cranmer  and 
his  associates  time  to  deliberate  maturely  on  every 
controverted  point,  they  drew  up  such  an  article  as 
they  thought  might  be  subscribed,  with  a  good  con 
science,  by  men  whose  views  of  predestination  were 
not  precisely  the  same.  To  this  mode  of  proceed 
ing  they  were  earnestly  exhorted  by  the  learned  and 
amiable  Melancthon,  in  order  that  both  parties  might 
communicate  together,  as  the  Scotists  and  Tliomists 
had  done  in  the  Church  of  Rome  for  about  two  hun 
dred  years.  The  article,  therefore,  seems  to  agree 
with  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  the  moderate 
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men  of  both  parties  ;  and  the  arguments  by  which 
each  party  maintains  its  own  view  of  that  subject, 
have  been  stated  with  great  force  and  uncommon 
candour  by  Bishop  Burnet.  The  controversy  which 
then  occupied  the  rninds  of  men,  is  that  which  is 
still  agitated  by  the  two  parties  in  our  church,  of 
which  the  one  calls  itself  the  evangelical,  and  the 
other  the  regular,  or  orthodox  party  ;  but,  among 
the  dissenters,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  established 
church  of  Scotland,  of  which  the  Confession  of  Faith 
is  in  the  highest  degree  Calvinistical,  the  mode  of 
discussing  the  question  is  completely  changed.  It 
is  there  identified  with  the  old  philosophical  ques 
tion  of  liberty  or  necessity  :  and  therefore  you  will 
do  well  to  study  that  question,  when  you  have  made 
yourself  master  of  the  subject  as  it  is  treated  by  the 
Bishops  Burnet  and  Tomline. 

The  philosophical  necessarians  contend,  that  the 
actions  of  every  man  are  the  unavoidable  conse 
quences  of  motives,  and  as  inseparably  connected 
with  them  as  physical  effects  are  connected  with 
their  physical  causes.  They  therefore  say,  that  the 
most  powerful  motive,  where  there  are  more  than 
one  motive  present  to  the  mind,  always  prevails, 
and  that  in  no  one  instance  could  any  man  have  act 
ed  otherwise  than  he  did  act  ;  and  some  of  them 
have  included  in  this  chain  of  necessity  even  God 
himself. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  this  question  is,  to  as 
certain  what  is  meant  by  the  motives  which  are  thus 
powerful.  A  metaphysical  Scottish  judge,  who  wrote 
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more  perspicuously  in  defence  of  necessity  than  any 
other  author  with  whose  works  I  am  acquainted, 
thus  states  his  view  of  the  process  by  which  the  ac 
tions  of  men  are  determined  : 

"  Into  actions  done  with  a  view  to  an  end,  de 
sire  and  will  enter ;  desire  to  accomplish  the  end 
goes  first  ;  the  will  to  act,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  end,  is  next ;  and  the  external  act  follows  of 
course  ;  but  what  is  it  that  raises  desire  ?  The 
answer  is  ready  :  It  is  the  prospect  of  attaining 
some,  agreeable  end,  or  of  evading  one  that  is  dis 
agreeable.  And  if  it  be  inquired,  what  makes  an 
object  agreeable  or  disagreeable  ?  the  answer  is 
equally  ready.  It  is  our  nature  that  makes  it  so  ; 
but  there  we  must  stop  ;  for  we  are  far  from  being 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  our  own  nature,  as 
to  assign  the  causes."  * 

It  must,  I  think,  be  granted,  that  every  rational 
creature  acts  from  some  motive  ;  but  the  question 
is,  doth  the  more  powerful  motive  always  prevail 
over  the  weaker,  as  the  greater  of  two  opposite 
forces  always  prevails  over  the  weaker  in  physics ; 
or  hath  the  man,  to  whom  both  motives  are  pre 
sented  at  the  same  time,  such  a  controlling  power 
over  them  as  to  banish  either  from  his  mind,  and 
act  with  perfect  vigour  and  alacrity  on  the  other  ? 
If  he  have  not  this  controlling  power,  it  follows 
undeniably  that  two  motives,  equally  powerful  and 
directly  opposite,  must  prevent  him  from  acting  at 
all ;  for  such  is  certainly  the  case  with  respect  to 

*  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  Book  iii,  sketch  ii,  part 
1,  sect,  8. 
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opposite  forces  in  physics.  If  you  throw  a  rope 
over  a  pulley,  and  hang  equal  weights  to  the  two 
ends  of  it,  these  weights  will  balance  each  other, 
and  no  motion  will  ensue  ;  but  if  the  weight  at  one 
end  be  diminished,  the  other  weight  will  gradually 
descend  to  the  earth,  but  not  with  that  rapidity 
with  which  it  would  fall,  were  the  other  weight 
removed  entirely.  Doth  any  thing  like  this  hap 
pen  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  men?  Were  a 
poor  man,  for  instance,  made  certain  that  a  thou 
sand  guineas  waited  him  at  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
should  he  travel  eastward  for  it, — and  that  an  equal 
sum  at  an  equal  distance  waited  him,  should  he 
travel  for  it  westward,  but  that  he  could  not  ob 
tain  both, — would  the  poor  man  stand  still  because 
two  motives,  equally  powerful,  were  urging  him  to 
travel  in  opposite  directions?  Or  were  he  told, 
that  the  sum  to  the  eastward  amounted  to  a  thou 
sand  guineas,  and  that  to  the  westward  to  only  a 
thousand  pounds,  he  would  no  doubt  travel  east 
ward  ;  but  would  he  do  it  reluctantly  and  slowly 
because  he  was  leaving  the  thousand  pounds  be 
hind  him,  as  the  heavier  weight  suspended  over 
the  pulley  descends  gradually  and  slowly  to  the 
earth,  as  long  as  it  is  retarded  by  the  smaller 
weight  at  the  other  end  of  the  rope  ?  No  man 
can  seriously  believe  that  he  would  either  stand 
still  in  the  one  case,  or  walk  reluctantly  and  slow 
ly  in  the  other. 

The  relation  between  motive  and  volition,  which 
is  in  fact  the  only  action,  is  therefore  something  so 
very  different  from  the  relation  between  cause  and 
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effect  in  physics,  that  we  can  very  seldom,  if  at  all, 
reason  from  the  one  relation  to  the  other.  That 
man  has  such  a  controlling  power  over  the  motives 
which  incite  him  to  action,  as  to  be  able — not  to  act 
without  any  motive — but  to  banish,  for  a  time,  from 
his  contemplation  even  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
the  strongest,  and  to  act  on  the  other,  I  know  by 
experience  ;  and  so  doth  every  man,  who  is  con 
scious  of  having  been  guilty  of  sin,  as  hundreds 
have  confessed  to  me.  If  it  be  asked  how  this  can 
be,  it  is  surely  sufficient  to  reply,  that  we  know  not 
how  mind  acts  upon  matter  in  any  case,  or  how 
mind  is  affected  by  matter :  We  only  know  the 
facts  ;  and  I  am  not  more  certain  thac  I  have  acted 
on  any  occasion,  than  I  am  that,  on  some  occasions, 
I  have  laboured,  not  without  difficulty,  to  banish 
from  my  mind  what  I  knew  to  be  the  strongest  mo 
tive,  and  acted  on  a  weaker.  There  may  be  mo 
tives,  I  admit,  which  no  mere  man,  without  super 
natural  aid,  could  resist ;  but  when  it  is  affirmed 
that  such  self-determination,  in  ordinary  cases, 
would  be  an  effect  without  a  cause,  I  cannot  help 
considering  the  necessarian  as  guilty  of  advancing 
as  an  argument,  what  is  really  a  petiiio  principii ; 
for  the  assertion  is  true  only  if  the  mind  in  voli 
tion  be  inert  as  the  body  is  inert ;  and  the  inertia  of 
mind  is  the  sole  question  at  issue. 

It  is  likewise  said,  both  by  the  Calviriists  and 
the  philosophical  necessarians,  that  to  assert  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  is  to  deny  the  prescience 
of  God  ;  because  nothing  can  be  certainly  fore- 
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known  which  is  itself  not  decreed  to  take  place. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  men  cannot  certainly  foreknow 
any  thing  that  is  itself  contingent ;  but  I  have  else 
where*  proved,  that  as  God  undoubtedly  knows  what 
is  present  by  a  faculty — if  I  may  use  such  a  term — 
which  we  do  not  possess,  he  may,  by  the  same  fa 
culty,  know  with  certainty  what  is  to  us  contingent 
and  future.  But  I  will  pursue  this  subject  no  far 
ther.  In  the  works  of  Hobbes,  Hume,  Lord  Kames, 
and  Dr  Priestley  on  the  one  side,  and  Archbishop 
King  with  his  translator  and  editor,  Drs  Clarke, 
Price,  Horsley,  Reid,  and  Dr  Gregory  of  Edinburgh 
on  the  other,  you  will  find  the  question  of  liberty 
or  necessity  amply  discussed  by  some  of  the  most 
acute  and  discriminating  philosophers  that  the  pre 
sent  and  the  last  age  have  produced.  Should  you 
not  find  leisure  or  inclination  to  read  so  many  works 
on  so  abstruse  a  question,  you  will  find  an  accurate 
summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  in  the  ar 
ticle  entitled  Metaphysics  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  election  and  predes 
tination,  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  philosophical  necessarians  ;  and  where  such 
is  the  case,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  appears  to  me 
perhaps  the  most  revolting  of  the  two.  The  neces 
sarian  contends  that  his  series  of  causes  and  effects 
was  unavoidable  even  by  omnipotence ;  but  that 
all  the  sufferings  which  it  brings  on  mankind  are 

*  Letter  VI, 
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necessary  to  correct  sinners  and  reclaim  them  from 
their  errors  ;  and  that  it  will  ultimately  be  produc 
tive  of  universal  piety,  virtue,  and  happiness. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this,  the  genuine  doctrine 
of  Calvin  is,  that, 

"  Although  God  knows  whatsoever  may  or  can 
come  to  pass  upon  all  supposed  conditions  ;  yet 
hath  he  not  decreed  any  thing  because  he  foresees 
it  as  future,  or  as  that  which  would  come  to  pass 
upon  such  conditions.     By  the  decree  of  God,  for 
the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some  men  and  an 
gels  are  predestinated  to  everlasting  life,  and  others 
fore- ordained  to  everlasting  death.     These  angels 
and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  fore-ordained,  are 
particularly  and  unchangeably  designed  ;  and  their 
number  is  so  certain  and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be 
either  increased  or  diminished.    Those  of  mankind 
that  are  predestinated  unto  life,  God,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  according  to  his 
eternal  and  immutable  purpose,    and    the  sacred 
counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  hath  chosen 
in  Christ,  unto  everlasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere 
grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of  faith,  or 
goodicorks,  or  perseverance  in  either  of  them,  or  any 
ether  thing  in  the  creature,  as  conditions  or  causes 
moving  him  thereunto  ;  all  to  the  praise  of  his 
glorious  grace."  * 

They  who  drew  up  these  articles  must  have  had 
strange  notions  of  God,  or  have  understood  by  the 

*  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  chap,  iii,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
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word  glory  something  altogether  different  from 
what  is  generally  understood  by  that  word  ;  for 
how  the  glory  of  the  Self-existent,  Almighty,  and 
Omniscient  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe, 
could  be  manifested  by  creating  myriads  of  beings 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  torment  them  to  all 
eternity,  is  not,  I  think,  easy  to  be  conceived.  Some 
of  the  texts  quoted  in  support  of  this  doctrine  have 
no  relation  to  it  whatever ;  one  of  them  is  directly 
contrary  to  it ;  and  another  relates  to  an  election 
of  a  very  different  kind,  from  that  of  individuals  to 
everlasting  life.  When  St  Paul  said,  that  "  those 
whom  he  (God)  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predes 
tinate,  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son," 
he  surely  meant  that  this  predestination  was  found 
ed  on  the  foresight  or  fore-knowledge  of  something; 
and  when  it  is  said,  *  "  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but 
Esau  have  I  set  aside,"  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noon-day,  that  the  preference  given  to  Jacob  relates 
not  to  the  election  of  either  of  the  brothers  to  ever 
lasting  life,  but  to  the  high  honour  of  being  the 
father  of  the  family  (which  both  could  not  be)  from 
which  the  Messiah  was  to  spring.  But  for  further 
information  on  this  subject,  I  refer  you  to  Calvin 
himself,  Limborch,  the  Bishops  Iturnet  and  Tom- 
line,  with  Archbishop  Icing's  Sermon  on  Predesti 
nation,  and  Lawrence's  Bampton  Lectures. 

*  Rom.  ix.  13,  and  Malachi  i.  2,  3.     See  Scheusner  on 
,  and  Taylor  on 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EIGHTEENTH,  NINE 
TEENTH,  TWENTIETH,  AND  TWENTY-FIRST 
ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION. 


FAITH  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as 
so  essential  a  condition  of  our  justification,  both  at 
our  admission  into  the  Church,  and  at  the  tribunal 
of  Christ,  before  which  all  mankind  must  appear  to 
receive  the  things  done  in  the  body,  whether  they 
have  been  good  or  bad,  that  many  a  pious  and  com 
passionate  mind  has  been  distressed  by  gloomy  ap 
prehensions  of  the  future  state  of  those  who  never 
heard  of  either  Christ  or  his  Gospel.  This  gloom  has 
to  some  been  darkened  by  the  eighteenth  article  of 
our  Church,  which  declares  that  "  those  are  to  be 
had  accursed,  who  presume  to  say  that  every  man 
shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  profes- 
seth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  accord 
ing  to  that  law  and  the  light  of  nature.  For  holy 
Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  whereby  men  must  be  saved." 

The  meaning  of  this  article,  as  well  as  the  er- 
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roneous  doctrines  which  gave  rise  to  it,  have  been 
so  perspicuously  stated  by  the  Bishops  Burnet 
and  Tomline,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to 
say  any  thing  about  it.  Whoever  reflects  on  the 
purpose  for  which  Christ  was  first  promised  to  fal 
len  man,  must  see  at  once,  that  neither  Heathen, 
Jew,  nor  even  Christian,  can  be  saved  by  the  law 
which  he  professeth,  however  diligent  he  may  be 
to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  light 
of  nature.  By  that  diligence,  he  may  indeed  ob 
tain  the  favour  of  God  during  his  life,  which  is  all 
that  the  light  of  nature  promises  to  obedience  ; 
but  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  everlasting 
life  in  a  future  state,  are  procured  for  us  only  by 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  "  for,  as  in 
Adam,  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ,  and  in  Christ 
alone,  shall  all  be  made  alive."  It  is  not,  however, 
conceivable,  that  men  who  have  done  their  utmost 
to  obey  all  the  laws  of  God  which  were  made 
known  to  them,  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead,  to 
be  plunged  into  everlasting  misery,  only  because 
they  did  not  actually  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they 
had  never  heard.  We  are  assured  by  our  Lord 
himself,  that  *'  in  his  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions,"  where  different  places  are  prepared  for 
different  men ;  and  that  it  is  only  "  of  those,  to 
whom  much  is  given,  that  much  will  be  required." 
We  are  likewise  assured  by  St  Paul,*  that  the 
heathen  will  be  judged  by  the  law  which  was 

*  See  Rom.  i.  and  ii. ;  with  Whitby's   Commentary,  and 
Schleusner  on  the  word 
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made*  known  to  them,  and  acquitted  or  coride'mn- 
ed,  as  they  had  been  obedient  or  disobedient  to 
that  law  ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  we  may  safely 
infer,  that  in  some  or  other  of  those  many  man 
sions,  places  may  be  found  for  such  pious  and  vir 
tuous  heathens,  as  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
either  embracing  or  rejecting  the  Gospel,  just  as 
we  believe  that  places  will  be  found  for  infants  and 
changelings,  though  utterly  incapable  of  believing 
any  doctrine,  or  obeying,  on  principle,  any  law. 
The  heathen,  however,  will  not  obtain  this  salva 
tion  by  the  merit  of  their  obedience  to  the  law  of 
nature  which  they  profess,  but  for  the  sake  of  a 
Saviour,  who,  though  they  never  heard  of  him, 
gave  his  life  as  "  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world."  But  though  this  is  my  decided  opi 
nion,  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  unconverted 
Jews  and  Heathens,  however  pious  and  virtuous, 
or  that  infants  arid  changelings,  will  be  at  once 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  prophets  and 
Apostles,  or  even  with  exemplary  and  true  Chris 
tians  very  inferior  to  these  in  perfection  ;  for  to 
me,  it  appears,  from  the  comparison  of  Scripture 
with  Scripture,  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  pro 
bable,  that  neither  angels  nor  men  are  to  be  sta- 

*  That  the  law  of  nature,  or  what  we  call  natural  religion, 
was  made  known  to  the  ancestors  of  the  heathen  nations,  is  un 
questionable  from  the  testimony  of  St  Paul;  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  censured  them,  "  because  that  when  they  knew 
God,  they  did  not  glorify  him  as  God,  and  did  not  like  to  re 
tain  Him  in  their  knowledge." 
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tionary  even  in  Heaven,  but  are  to  be  advanced 
gradually  towards  that  absolute  perfection,  to 
which  no  created  being  can  ever  fully  attain. 

The  doctrines,  which  we  have  hitherto  been  con 
sidering,  as  they  are  peculiar  to  the  Gospel,  are  not 
such  as  could  have  been  deduced  from  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  nature.  They  are  the  revelation  of  things 
not  seen,  but  hoped  for,  and  hoped  for — not  as 
what  man  could  claim  as  a  debt  due  to  his  obedience 
— but  as  unmerited  favours  promised  by  God  on 
certain  conditions.  Those  promises,  and  these  con 
ditions,  are  recorded  only  in  one  volume,  written  in 
languages  which  are  not  now  vernacular  in  any 
region  under  Heaven  ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  was  the 
intention  of  our  blessed  Lord  that  the  same  doc 
trines  should,  in  his  name,  be  taught  to  all  na 
tions,  and  in  every  age,  it  might  be  inferred,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  though  the  Scrip 
tures  had  been  silent  on  the  subject,  that  he  had 
established  in  the  world  one  society  independent  of 
all  civil  authorities,  to  be  the  depository  of  these  doc 
trines,  and  of  the  volume  in  which  they  are  record 
ed.  The  Scriptures,  however,  are  not  silent  on  the 
subject.  St  Matthew  assures  us  that  our  Lord  laid 
the  foundation  of  such  a  society,  which  he  called 
his  church,  whilst  he  himself  dwelt  among  men ; 
that  he  promised  to  build  it  on  the  confession  of 
faith  made  by  St  Peter,  to  whom,  with  the  other 
Apostles,  he  gave  authority  to  govern  it ;  and  that, 
just  before  his  ascension  into  Heaven,  he  said  unto 
the  eleven  Apostles,  "  All  power  (rather  authority) 
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is  given  unto  me  in  Heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,  and  lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."* 
In  fulfilment  of  these  promises,  St  Paul  informs 
us,  that  when  he  had  ascended  up  on  high,  "  he 
gave  some,  Apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some, 
evangelists  ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers  ;  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  and  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ : 
Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ :  That  we  be  no  more  children  tossed  to  and 
fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  where* 
by  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive  ;  but  speaking  the 
truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things, 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ;  from  whom  the 
whole  body  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by 
that,  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the 
effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part— 
better,  compacted  and  cemented  together  by  every 
joint  of  supply,  according  to  its  power  in  propor 
tion  of  every  part — maketh  increase  of  the  body, 
unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love."f 

*  St  Mark,  xvi.  15  ;  St  Matth.  xxviii.  18. 
t  Eph.  iv.  11—17. 
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I  think  there  cannot  be  clearer  evidence  of  any 
thing,  than  is  here  furnished  of  the  church  having 
been  established  by  Christ,  from  whom  she  derives 
all  her  authority  as  a  religious  society  ;  of  there  be 
ing  but  one  church,  called  by  St  Paul  the  body,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  head  ;  and  of  her  being  found 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  and  of  converting  to  that  truth  the  whole 
world.  Her  authority  is  entirely  spiritual,  not  in 
terfering  in  the  smallest  degree  with  the  authority 
of  any  form  of  civil  government ;  but  amounting 
to  nothing  more  than  that  of  admitting,  by  baptism, 
all  who  wish  to  be  admitted  into  her  communion, 
on  the  conditions  of  their  believing  the  doctrines, 
and  solemnly  promising  obedience  to  the  law  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  to  the  expelling  from  her  communion 
of  all  such  offenders  as  habitually  violate  the  vows 
which  they  made,  or  which  were  made  for  them,  at 
their  baptism. 

Our  twentieth  article  says,  that  "  the  Church  hath 
power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority 
in  controversies  of  faith  ;"  and  indeed  without  this 
authority,  she  could  not  be  kept  together  as  a  «yo- 
ciety  called  out  of  a  corrupt  world*  Without  some 

*  That  she  is  such  a  society  is  evident  from  her  very  name 
'ExxX?]<r/a,  denoting  an  assembly  called  out  of  the  mass  of  man 
kind,  and,  when  applied  to  the  church,  such  a  society  called  by 
the  word  and  grace  of  God.  Hence  every  child,  as  soon  as 
baptized  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  church,  is  con 
sidered,  in  our  baptismal  service,  as  regenerated,  and  made 
one  of  God's  elect  children. 
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rites  and  ceremonies  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  public  worship,  since  every  illiterate  and  self- 
sufficient  individual,  would,  in  each  Christian  as 
sembly,"  have,  like  the  disorderly  Corinthians  of  old, 
a  psalm,  a  doctrine,  a  tongue,  a  revelation,  and  an  in 
terpretation  of  his  own  ;"  when  that  unity  of  the 
spirit,  which  we  are  so  earnestly  exhorted  to  keep 
in  the  bond  of  peace,  would  be  completely  dissolved. 
The  church  doth  not  presume  to  make  articles  of 
faith  by  her  own  authority.     She  only  publishes 
authoritatively  what  she  believes  to  be  the  import 
of  such  articles  of  faith  as  she  finds  to  be  taught  in 
Holy  Scripture  as  generally  necessary  to  salvation  ; 
and  she  enjoins  all  her  members  to  receive  them  in 
that  sense  ;  and  if  she  had  not  that  authority,  how 
would  it  be  possible,  that  ever  we  could  all  come 
"  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  mea 
sure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  ?"    She 
doth  not,  however,  attempt  to  punish  those  who  re 
fuse  to  receive  them  in  her  sense,  otherwise  than  by 
excluding  them  from  her   communion  ;  and    this, 
though  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  is  nothing 
else  than  the  authority  which  every  corporation  ex 
ercises  over  such  of  its  members  as  refuse  to  ob 
serve  its  bye-laws.   Whatever  corporal  punishment 
may  be  inflicted  on  those  who  are  excommunicated 
by  churches  established  by  law,  that  punishment, 
by  whomsoever  the  sentence  may  be  pronounced,  is 
inflicted  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate.* 

*  On  this  important  subject  you  will  find  much  useful  in- 

11 
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On  the  Church  we  have  three  articles,  on  each  of 
which  the  Bishops  Burnet  and  Tomline  have  writ 
ten  copiously ;  but  before  you  study  their  exposi 
tions,  you  will  do  well  to  read  again  with  attention 
what  Bishop  Pearson  has  written  on  the  ninth  ar 
ticle  of  the  Apostles'  creed.  You  will  thus  learn 
from  a  very  able  master,  how  the  church  is  but  one, 
and  what  you  ought  to  mean  when  you  profess 
your  belief  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  or,  as  it 
is  expressed  in  the  Nicene  creed,  one  catholic  and 
apostolic  church.  To  me  the  constitution  of  that 
church  appears  so  clearly  stated  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  that  I  cannot  help  being  surprised  that  there 
should  ever  have  been  any  controversies  about  it. 
Men,  however,  in  all  respects  greater  than  I,  have 
thought  and  still  think  very  differently ;  and  so 
prejudiced  have  all  parties  been,  that  very  little  de 
pendence  can  safely  be  placed,  either  on  the  com 
mentaries  on  the  Scripture  relating  to  the  church, 
or  on  the  quotations  made  from  ancient  authors  by 
modern  writers. 

The  Church  appears  to  have  been  constituted 
before  a  single  book  of  the  New  Testament  was 
written,  which  is  probably  the  reason  why  we  have 
not  as  minute  an  account  of  it  from  the  Apostles, 
as  we  have  from  Moses  of  the  Jewish  Church,  in 
which  everything  was  new,  and  to  be  incorporated 

formation  and  sound  reasoning  in  Warburton's  Alliance  be 
tween  Church  and  State,  though  Warburton  was  far  from  being 
what  his  master — Bishop  Bull,  or  his  favourite  divine,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  would  have  considered  as  a  sound  churchman. 
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with  the  municipal  law  of  the  Israelites.  The 
Christian  Church,  however,  was,  from  the  first, 
visible,  and  her  constitution  as  much  exposed  to  the 
observation  of  her  members,  and  even  of  her  ene 
mies,  as  was  the  constitution  of  the  Levitical  priest 
hood  ;  and,  therefore,  the  surest  way  to  ascertain 
the  true  meaning  of  those  particular  texts  of  Scrip 
ture,  about  which  there  is  any  controversy  relating 
to  this  question,  is  to  consult  the  earliest  fathers  of 
the  Church.  I  have  repeatedly  acknowledged,  that 
those  men  were  not  generally  good  critics,  nor  good 
reasoners  ;  but  they  were  unquestionably  men  of 
integrity ;  and  therefore  we  may  confidently  be 
lieve,  that,  in  the  days  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Igna 
tius  of  Antioch,  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  and  even  of 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  as  represented  by  them,  was  essentially 
the  same  with  that  established  by  the  Apostles.  The 
constitution  of  the  Church  was  a  matter  of  fact, 
about  which  they  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  and  as 
the  bishops  and  other  clergy  were  the  most  ob 
noxious  of  all  Christians  to  persecution  and  to 
death,  they  could  have  no  motive  whatever  to  push 
themselves  into  the  view  of  their  persecutors,  by 
assuming  offices  and  dignities,  which  had  not  been 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Apostles  of  Christ. 

When  you  have  read  the  writings  of  these  fa 
thers,  together  with  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of 
Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodorite,  you 
will  have  principles  within  yourself  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  modern  dispu- 
11 
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tants  ;  and  may  safely  read  the  controversies  be 
tween  the  Romish  and  Protestant  churches,  and 
likewise  between  the  several  churches  into  which 
the  Protestants  have  unhappily  divided  themselves. 
The  ablest  defence  of  the  constitution  of  our  own 
church,  you  will  find  in  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  Archbishop  Potter's  Discourse  of  Church 
Government,  and  the  Theological  works  of  the 
celebrated  Charles  Leslie  ;  whilst  one  of  the  most 
acute,  as  well  as  most  virulent,  attacks  on  that  con 
stitution  was  made  by  Dr  Campbell  of  Aberdeen, 
in  his  Lectures  on  Church  History,  which  was  re 
pelled  first  in  the  Antijacobin  Review,  and  after 
wards  by  Bishop  Skinner,  in  a  volume  entitled  Pri 
mitive  Truth  and  Order  Vindicated.  Against  the 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Chillingworth's  Re 
ligion  of  Protestants,  &c.  together  with  Barrow's 
Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  will  be  a  suffi 
cient  defence,  though  it  is  surely  of  considerable 
importance  to  know  by  what  means  the  Christian 
world  was  gradually  induced  to  admit  that  supre 
macy.  This  can  be  learned  only  from  ecclesiasti 
cal  history  ;  *  and  the  best  compendium  of  eccle 
siastical  history  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is 
Coote's  edition  of  Mosheim's  ;  though  very  far  from 
being  a  perfect  work.  It  may  often  be  corrected, 
however,  without  the  trouble  of  wading  through 

*  Something  may  likewise  be  learned  from  Gibbon,,  though 
he  is  seldom  to  be  implicitly  trusted,  when  writing  of  the 
church,  or  of  religion  in  any  form. 
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the  darker  ages  of  the  church,  from  Cave's  Historia 
Literaria,  a  work  which  you  will  find  of  great 
utility ;  as  is  likewise  Collier's  History  of  our 
own  Church,  and  Burnet's  History  of  the  Refor 
mation. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

ON  THE  SACRAMENT  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER,  AS 
UNDERSTOOD  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME  ;  THE 
GREEK  CHURCH  ;  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCHES  ; 
THE  EARLIEST  CALVINISTS  ;  AND  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND. 


ON  the  twenty-second,  twenty-third,  and  twen 
ty-fourth  articles,  I  shall  not  waste  either  your 
time  or  my  own  with  making  any  observations. 
The  doctrine  of  purgatory  has  no  foundation  in 
the  Scriptures  of  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa 
ment — where  the  worshipping  of  images  and  re 
lics,  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  whether  real 
or  supposed,  is  severely  condemned  as  a  species  of 
idolatry.  In  my  last  Letter,  it  has  been  sufficient 
ly  proved,  that  no  man  can  lawfully  take  upon  him 
self  the  office  of  public  preaching  or  administering 
the  sacraments,  unless  he  be  called  and  sent  by 
those  who,  from  Christ,  derive  authority  to  send 
labourers  into  his  vineyard  ;  and  the  absurdity  of 
speaking  in  the  congregation,  in  a  tongue  not  un- 
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derstood  by  the  people,  is  so  glaring,  that  it  is 
wonderful  how  the  practice  could  have  so  generally 
prevailed,  even  in  the  darkest  age  of  the  church. 
Of  the  nature  and  importance  of  sacraments  in  ge 
neral,  you  can  nowhere  find  a  better  account  than 
in  Bishop  Tomline's  Exposition  of  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  our  church,  where  he  likewise 
proves,  with  the  force  of  demonstration,  that  the 
effect  of  Christ's  ordinance  depends  not  at  all  upon 
the  moral  character  of  the  administrator,  but  on 
the  authority  by  which  he  ministers.  On  the  sa 
crament  of  baptism,  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  addi 
tion  to  what  I  have  said  in  my  Letter  on  Regene 
ration  ;  but  as  there  is  no  ordinance  of  the  Gospel 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  more  violent  contro 
versies  between  different  churches,  and  even  be 
tween  different  divines  of  the  same  church,  than 
the  sacrament  of  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER,  I  must  en 
deavour  to  enable  you  to  form  a  judgment  for  your 
self  of  its  nature  and  importance. 

With  respect  to  this  sacrament,  the  outward  and 
visible  sign,  and  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace, 
have  equally  afforded  matter  of  disputation  to 
angry  controvertists.  The  Church  of  Rome  con 
demns  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Protestants,  for 
using  leavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  supper  ;  whilst 
the  Greek  Church  in  general,  and  some  Protestant 
Societies  in  particular,  unite  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  censuring  all  churches  which  mix  not  the 
wine  with  a  little  water,  as  deviating  improperly 
from  primitive  practice. 
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That  it  was  unleavened  bread  which  our  Lord 
blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  his  Apostles  as  his 
body,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  for  at  the  time  of  the 
passover,  there  was  no  leavened  bread  to  be  found 
in  Jerusalem.  *  For  the  mixed  cup  the  evidence 
is  not  so  decisive  ;  although  in  the  first  reformed 
liturgy  of  our  Church,  both  unleavened  bread,  and 
wine  diluted  by  water,  were  ordered  to  be  used  in 
the'  Lord's  supper.  It  is  indeed  very  absurd  to  in 
sist,  as  I  have  heard  several  clergymen  insist,  on 
the  necessity  of  the  mixed  cup,  who  yet,  without 
hesitation,  made  use  of  leavened  bread;  for  if 
it  be  essential  to  the  sacrament,  that  the  very  same 
elements  be  employed  by  us  that  were  employed  by 
our  Saviour,  the  necessity  of  unleavened  bread  is 
certainly  equal  to  that  of  wine  diluted  by  water. 
I  urge  not  this  objection  to  the  mixed  cup,  which 
I  know  to  be  still  used  in  some  of  our  churches, 
from  any  dislike  that  I  have  to  the  practice.  It  is 
unquestionably  harmless  and  primitive  ;  and  I  wish 
that  greater  regard  were  paid  to  primitive  practices, 
than  the  generality  of  churches  seem  to  think  they 
deserve  ;  but  let  the  advocates  for  antiquity  be  con 
sistent  :  let  them  either  restore,  together  with  the 
mixed  cup,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  or  acknow 
ledge  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  essential 
to  the  sacrament. 

But  the  controversies  respecting  the  outward 
part  or  sign  of  the  Lord's  supper  are  of  very  little 
importance  when  compared  with  those  which  have 

*  Exod.  xii.  15,  19. 
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been  agitated  respecting  the  inward  part  or  thing 
signified. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  which  maintains  that,  af 
ter  the  consecration,  Jesus  Christ,  God  and  man,  is 
really,  truly,  and  substantially  contained  under  the 
outward  appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  informs 
us,  by  one  of  her  prelates,  *  that,  about  the  middle 
of  the  mass,  when  the  priest,  taking  into  his  hand, 
first  the  bread,  and  then  the  wine,  pronounces  over 
each  separately  the  sacred  words  of  consecration, 
the  substance  of  those  elements  is  immediately 
changed,  by  the  almighty  power  of  God,  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  that  all  the  outward 
appearances  of  bread  arid  wine,  and  all  their  sensi 
ble  qualities  remain.  This  more  than  miraculous 
change  is  called  THAN  SUBSTANTIATION  ;  and  is 
founded  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  f  which  was 
adopted  and  taught  by  all  the  Romish  schoolmen. 
According  to  these  philosophers  and  divines,  it  is 
only  the  matter,  or  imperceptible  substance,  which 
supports  iheforms  or  sensible  qualities  of  bread  and 
wine,  which  is  taken  away,  and  the  substance  or 
matter  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  substituted 
for  that  removed  matter ;  so  that  this  divine  mat 
ter,  coming  into  the  place  of  the  former  earthly 
matter,  supports  the  very  identical  forms  or  sensi- 

*  The  late  Bishop  Hay,  Vicar  Apostolic  in  Scotland.  See 
his  Sincere  Christian  instructed  from  the  written  Word.  In 
two  vols.  8vo. 

f    You  will  rind  the  most  perspicuous  view  of  that  philoso 
phy  in  Harris's  Philosophical  Arrangements. 
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ble  qualities,  which  it  supported.  Hence,  we  are 
told,  that  "  Jesus  Christ,  now  present  instead  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  exhibits  himself  to  us  under 
those  very  same  outward  forms  or  appearances 
which  the  bread  and  wine  had  before  the  change." 

Could  this  doctrine  be  true,  it  would  be  abun 
dantly  mysterious  ;  but  to  add  to  the  mystery,  we 
are  farther  informed,  that  under  each  kind  is  con 
tained  Jesus  Christ  whole  and  entire,  his  body  and 
blood,  his  soul  and  divinity ;  so  that  when  a  man 
eats  what  has  the  appearance  of  a  wafer,  he  really 
and  truly  eats  the  body  and  blood,  the  soul  and  di 
vinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  when  he  afterwards 
drinks  what  has  the  appearance  of  wine,  he  drinks 
the  very  same  body  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity, 
which,  not  a  minute  perhaps  before,  he  had  wholly 
and  entirely  eaten  !  The  absurdity  and  gross  im 
pieties  of  this  doctrine  I  have  sufficiently  exposed 
elsewhere ;  *  and  having  no  pleasure  in  revolving 
in  my  mind  such  shocking  notions,  I  shall  not  here 
repeat  them  ;  but  there  is  one  mode  of  refuting  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  to  which  Protestant 
divines  have  not  generally  had  recourse  ;  and  there 
fore,  as  it  is  wholly  Scriptural,  and,  as  I  think,  con 
clusive,  I  will  re-state  it  here. 

The  advocates  for  the  real  presence  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  contend,  that  every  word  relating 
to  that  ordinance  is  to  be  taken  in  the  strictest  and 

«  Encyclopaedia  Britannica/  under  the  title,  SUPPER  OP 
THE  LORD,  to  which  I  know  that  you  can  easily  have  recourse. 
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most  literal  sense  ;  and  they  affect  to  triumph  over 
the  Protestants,  because  their  notions  of  the  sacra 
ment  cannot  be  maintained  without  having  recourse 
to  figure  and  metaphor.  Their  triumph  is  vain  ; 
for  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that,  supposing  tran- 
substantiation  possible,  and  that  possibility  even 
capable  of  proof,  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  New 
Testament,  a  single  word  or  phrase,  that,  if  inter 
preted  literally,  gives  the  slightest  countenance  to 
that  wonderful  doctrine.  You  will  observe,  that 
transubstantiation,  as  I  have  stated  it  from  a  dig 
nitary  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  as  it  is  in  fact 
stated  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  *  consists  in  a 
change  of  the  matter,  imperceptible  substance,  or 
substratum,  of  bread  and  wine,  into  the  matter,  im 
perceptible  substance,  or  substratum  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  ;  for  all  parties  agree,  that  the  sen 
sible  qualities  or  forms  of  bread  and  wine  remain 
unchanged,  and,  according  to  the  Romanist,  are, 
after  consecration,  supported  by  the  matter  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood.  But  the  phrase  mZl6  Icli 
ov,  if  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  cannot  pos- 


*  The  canon  of  that  council,  which  establishes  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  is  thus  translated  by  Bishop  Hay.  "  If 
any  man  shall  say,  that,  in  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  Euch 
arist,  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  remains  along  with 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  shall  deny  that  wonderful 
and  singular  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the 
blood,  the  appearances  of  the  bread  and  wine  only  remaining, 
which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calls  Transubstantia- 
tion,  let  him  be  anathema." 
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sibly  indicate  such  a  change  as  this,  for  every  per 
son  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
especially  the  language  of  the  Aristotelian  school, 
knows  that  rb  trw^a  pov  signifies  not  the  matter  or 
substratum  divested  of  its  forms  or  sensible  quali 
ties,  but  the  body  of  me  in  its  natural  state,  con 
sisting  of  matter  and  qualities,  or  matter  and  form 
united.  Unless,  therefore,  the  form  or  sensible 
qualities,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  gives  place  to  the  sensible  qualities  or  form, 
as  well  as  the  matter  of  our  Saviour's  body  and 
blood,  and  unless  He  appear  glorified  on  the  altar, 
as  he  appeared  on  the  mount  at  his  transfiguration, 
and  now  appears  in  Heaven,  the  words  rb  &/*&  ^w 
must  be  interpreted  figuratively.  Had  the  Apostles 
understood  the  words  of  their  Divine  Master,  as 
they  are  understood  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  they 
would  have  rendered  them  into  Greek,  not  rotfo  Io7/ 

rb  ffu/td  pov,    "  this   is    my   body,"   but   rou7o  Jo7/  ?j  i/X»j  rou 

gupalos  fiov,  "  this  the  matter  of  my  body."  In  like 
manner,  when  St  John  relates,*  that  Jesus  said, 
"  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day,"  had  he  understood  his  adorable  and  be 
loved  Master  to  speak  of  his  flesh  and  his  blood 
in  the  Eucharist  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
taught  to  be  there  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  he 
would  have  represented  him  as  saying,  not '  o  rgfyuv 

[lov  rr\\>  ffdgxct,,  xa.i  irivuv  ftov  Tb  afya,  but  '  O  rgwywv  rqv  vXqv  ftov 

rqs  ffagxog,  xat  nivuv  rqv  vXyv  ftou  rou  utpaloc,  "  whoSO   eateth 

*  John,  vi.  54. 
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the  matter  of  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  the  matter  of 
my  blood,  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up 
at  the  last  day." 

But  I  go  farther,  and  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that, 
supposing  this  singular  conversion  possible  in  it 
self,  it  cannot  be  rendered  credible,  however  stated, 
in  any  language  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be 
spoken  by  man.  It  may  be  thought  paradoxical 
to  affirm,  that  a  possible  fact  cannot  be  so  related 
as  to  obtain  credit ;  but  that  transubstantiation,  as 
denned  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  possible,  is  such 
a  fact,  will  be  apparent  on  the  slightest  considera 
tion. 

The  relation  that  subsists  between  things  and  the 
articulate  words  of  any  language  is  arbitrary  ;  so 
that  what  is  termed  body  in  English,  is  corpus  in 
Latin,  and  ^d  in  Greek  ;  and  the  same  thing 
might,  with  equal  propriety  and  the  same  effect 
(had  the  authors  of  these  languages  so  pleased) 
have  been  expressed,  in  the  first,  by  the  word  soul; 
in  the  second,  by  anima ;  and  in  the  third,  by  voDg. 
The  consequences  of  this  are,  that  there  is  no  uni 
versal  language  in  the  world  ;  that  the  natives  of 
one  country  understand  not  the  speech  of  those  of 
another  ;  and  that  different  men,  speaking  more  or 
less  properly  the  same  language,  are  perpetually 
liable  to  mistake  each  other's  meaning.  The  rela 
tion,  however,  between  the  substrata  of  bodies  and 
their  forms,  or  sensible  qualities,  is  founded  in 
nature  ;  so  that  the  sensible  qualities,  which,  in 
one  country,  indicate  the  substance  to  which  they 
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belong,  to  be  gold  for  instance,  indicate  the  same 
thing  in  every  other  country  where  gold  is  known  ; 
and  has  done  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
whatever  may  be  the  various  names,  which,  in 
the  languages  of  different  ages  and  different  coun 
tries,  have  been  given  to  that  metal.  The  sensible 
appearances  of  bodies,  therefore,  are  an  universal 
language,  the  language  of  the  AUTHOR  OF  NA 
TURE,  by  which  he  declares  to  his  creature  man, 
that  though  the  ux»j  *f«7»j— the  primary  matter  of  all 
bodies — may  be  the  same  kind  of  substance,  yet  the 
fay  Trgofftxys  of  one  body,  or  the  internal  combination 
of  its  primary  particles,  differs  from  that  of  every 
other  body  ;  that  gold  for  instance  has  a  substratum 
or  6x?j  Kgnte-xys  very  different  from  that  of  silver,  lead, 
or  iron  ;  that  the  internal  organization  or  structure 
of  the  body  of  an  ox,  is  different  from  that  of  a 
horse  ;  and  that  the  internal  substance  or  substra 
tum,  which  exhibits  the  appearances  of  bread  and 
wine,  is  different  from  that  which  supports  the  sen 
sible  qualities  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Supposing  then  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  to  be  possible  and  even  true,  it  would  still  be 
impossible,  by  any  statement  of  it  in  human  lan 
guage,  or  by  any  argument  urged  in  its  support,  to 
render  that  doctrine  a  subject  of  rational  belief ;  for 
if  it  be  said  that  the  words  rovlo  l<sli  ro  tupa  /M>V  were 
spoken  by  a  divine  person,  who  could  neither  be 
deceived  himself,  nor  intend  to  deceive  us,  it  may 
be  replied,  that  the  sensible  appearances  of  bread 
and  wine,  which  are  confessed  to  remain  after  con- 
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secration,  are  likewise  the  language  of  a  divine 
person — even  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  Heaven 
and  earth  ;  that  this  language,  addressed  to  the 
sight,  the  taste,  the  touch,  and  the  smell,  is  equally 
intelligible  to  all  nations  ;  that  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  its  meaning  hath  never  been  mistaken 
by  the  scholar  or  the  clown,  the  sage  or  the  savage, 
except  in  this  single  instance  of  our  Lord's  flesh 
and  blood  exhibiting  the  sensible  appearances  of 
bread  and  wine  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  infinitely 
more  probable  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  should  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  words 
nvJo  soli  TO  ff£pa  pov>  which,  though  spoken  by  Jesus 
Christ,  are  part  of  the  language  of  men,  and  liable 
to  all  its  ambiguities,  than  that  all  mankind  should 
mistake  the  language  of  God  himself,  which  is  lia 
ble  to  no  ambiguities,  and  which  was  never,  in  any 
other  instance,  mistaken  by  a  single  individual. 

Should  transubstantiation,  therefore,  be  really 
true,  its  truth  can  never  be  proved,  nor  rendered 
even  probable,  but  by  an  immediate  and  miracu 
lous  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  mind  of 
man ;  and  he,  who  is  conscious  of  no  such  opera 
tion  on  his  own  mind,  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Father  of  Mercies,  who  knows  whereof  he  is  made, 
and  hath  enjoined  him  by  the  Apostle  St  Paul,  to 
"  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good,"  will  never  bring  upon  him,  for  his  incredu 
lity  in  this  instance,  any  of  the  anathemas  denoun 
ced  by  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  those,  who  place 
greater  confidence  in  the  universal  language  of 
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Him  who  created  them,  than  in  her  figurative  and 
contradictory  interpretations  of  the  written  word. 
Of  the  transubstantiation  of  the  elements,  a  visible 
miracle,  could  it  be  performed  for  such  a  purpose, 
would  afford  no  proof.     Had  the  water  been,  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  changed   into  wine, 
for  the  express  purpose   of  bearing  testimony  to 
this  singular  conversion,  what  must  have  been  the 
consequence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed 
that  miracle  ?     Nothing,  I  think,  but  scepticism, 
or  a  general  distrust  of  their  own  senses ;  for  they 
would  have  had  the  very  same  evidence,  that  no 
substantial  change  was  made  on  the  elements,  as 
that  the  water  in  the  water-pots  was  actually  turn 
ed  into  wine. 

With  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Greek 
Church  we  are  not  so  well  acquainted  as  with 
those  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  there  seems  to 
be  very  little  room  for  doubt,  but  that  transubstan 
tiation  is  maintained  in  the  one  church,  as  well  as 
in  the  other,  though  the  wonderful  change,  which, 
in  the  Romish  Church  is  attributed  to  the  words  of 
our  Saviour — "  This  is  my  body — this  is  my  blood," 
— rehearsed  by  the  priest  over  the  elements,  is,  in 
the  Greek  Church,  believed  to  be  accomplished  by 
prayer. 

The  reformed  churches  have  unanimously  re 
jected  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and,  of 
course,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  its  inseparable 
consequence ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  agreed 
among  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Lord's 
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supper,  whilst  the  notions  entertained  by  some  of 
them  appear  to  be  as  untenable  as  any  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

What  are  the  doctrines  of  the  foreign  Luther 
ans  of  the  present  age,  respecting  this  holy  ordi 
nance,  I  pretend  not  to  know ;  but  Luther  himself, 
with  his  immediate  followers,  professed  to  believe, 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  and 
substantially  present  with  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  Lord's  supper ;  and  that  the  body  is  really  and 
truly  eaten,  and  the  blood  really  and  truly  drunk 
by  the  communicants.*  According  to  them,  there 
fore,  the  same  sensible  appearances  are  exhibited 
by  two  substances  united  in  some  inexplicable  man 
ner,  which  is  neither  personal  union,  nor  incorpo 
ration,  nor  the  enclosure  of  the  body  within  the 
bread  ;  nor  doth  it  last  longer  than  while  the  sacra 
ment  is  celebrating.  This  union  is  by  other  Christ 
ians  generally  called  consubstantiation ;  but  the 
Lutherans  themselves  reject  the  term,  asserting 
the  real  presence,  without  presuming  to  define  the 
mode  by  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
united  to  the  sacramental  elements. 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time,  to  reply  to 
this  doctrine ;  for  every  one  not  blinded  by  early 
and  deep-rooted  prejudice,  must  perceive,  that  it 
implies  the  possibility  of  the  same  individual  thing's 
being  whole  and  entire  in  a  million  of  places  at 
one  and  the  same  instant  of  time,  which  has  been 

*  See  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  with  the  works  there 
referred  to. 
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so  often  urged  as  an  unanswerable  objection  to  the 
Romish  doctrine;  and  the  Lutheran  doctrine  is 
fraught  with  this  additional  absurdity,  peculiar  to 
itself,  that  two  material  substances  may  at  once  oc 
cupy  the  same  place,  which  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  only  notion  which  we  can  form  of  solidity,  the 
most  essential  quality  of  every  material  substance. 
Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  whatever  be  the  real 
sense  of  our  Lord's  words,  he  says  expressly,  "  This 
is  my  body," — this  thing  which  I  give  you,  and 
which  you  see  and  feel ;  whereas,  had  he  meant 
what  Luther  and  his  immediate  followers  taught, 
he  would  surely  have  said,  "  With  this  bread,  re 
ceive  my  body,  with  this  cup,  receive  my  blood." 

The  notions  of  some  of  the  early  Calvinists  re 
specting  the  Lord's  supper  are  very  mysterious,  and 
expressed  in  language,  of  which  I  am  far  from  being 
sure  that  I  understand  the  meaning.  In  the  year 
1561,  an  attempt  was  made  in  France  to  bring  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  an  uniformity 
of  doctrine  on  this  great  topic  of  controversy  ;  and 
deputies  were  appointed  by  both  parties  to  meet  at 
Poissy,  and  debate  the  question  in  a  friendly  man 
ner.  The  principal  managers  on  the  side  of  the 
Romanists  were  the  Cardinals  of  Lorraine  and 
Tournon ;  those  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants  were 
jBeza  and  Peter  Martyr.  After  several  meetings, 
disputes,  and  angry  separations,  the  Protestant  de 
puties  declared  their  faith  in  the  following  words : 
"  We  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  in  the  supper  doth 
truly  give  and  exhibit  to  us  the  substance  of  his 

u 
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body  and  blood,  by  the  efficacy  of  his  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  that  we  do  receive  and  eat  spiritually,  and  by 
faith,  that  very  body  which  was  offered  and  immo 
lated  for  us,  so  as  to  be  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh 
of  his  flesh,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  enlivened 
thereby,  and  receive  what  is  conducive  to  our  sal 
vation.  And  because  faith,  supported  by  the  word 
of  God,  makes  present  those  things  which  it  appre 
hends,  and  by  that  faith  we  do  in  deed  and  reality 
receive  the  true  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  by  this  means, 
we  confess  and  acknowledge  the  presence  of  his 
body  and  blood  in  the  supper."  One  of  the  Ro 
mish  delegates  expressing  his  dislike  of  this  last 
clause,  the  Protestant  ministers  gave  the  following 
explanation  of  their  sentiments  :  "  No  distance  of 
place  can  hinder  us  from  communicating  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  for  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
a  heavenly  thing ;  and  though  on  earth  we  receive 
with  our  mouths  bread  and  wine,  which  are  the 
true  signs  of  his  body  and  blood,  yet  by  faith,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  minds,  which 
are  fed  with  this  food,  are  rapt  up  into  Heaven, 
and  enjoy  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  ;  and 
that  by  this  means  it  may  be  said,  that  the  body  is 
truly  joined  to  the  bread,  and  the  blood  to  the 
wine ;  but  after  the  manner  of  a  sacrament,  and 
not  at  all  according  to  place,  or  natural  position."* 
I  do  not  pretend  to  discover  the  precise  mean- 

*  Thuanus,  lib.  28.     See  likewise  Johnson's  Unbloody  Sa 
crifice,  Vol.  I.  pp.  217,  218,  219.     Ed.  2d. 
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ing  of  this  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  therefore,  can 
hardly  expect  you  to  do  it.  That  Beza  and  his 
associates  believed,  or  professed  to  believe,  that  the 
natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  by  the  faith 
ful  received  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  indeed  suffi 
ciently  evident,  but  their  notions  respecting  the 
manner  of  that  reception  are  to  me  utterly  unin 
telligible.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  urge  any  objec 
tions  to  this  mysterious  doctrine.  Every  man  who 
is  accustomed  to  think,  and  to  use  words  with  some 
determinate  meaning,  must  perceive,  that  the  au 
thors  of  this  declaration  could  have  had  nothing 
but  very  confused  notions  of  the  subject,  and  must 
have  pleased  themselves  with  sound  instead  of  sense, 
satisfied  that  they  could  not  be  wrong,  if  they  did 
not  symbolize  with  the  Lutherans  or  the  Council 
of  Trent. 

But  doth  not  the  doctrine  of  our  own  church, 
which  teaches  by  her  catechism,  that  "  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken 
and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper," 
imply  the  real  presence,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of 
Luther,  or  as  the  declaration  of  the  Protestant  de 
legates  at  Poissy  implied  it.  That  the  language  of 
that  part  of  our  catechism,  which  treats  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  is  Calvinistic,  cannot,  I  think,  be  de 
nied  ;  but  the  compilers  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
as  well  as  the  authors  of  the  Westminster  Confes 
sion  of  Faith,  have  on  this  subject  expressed  their 
sentiments  in  much  more  rational  and  consistent 
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terms  than  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr.*  They  agree 
in  condemning  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
as  not  founded  in  the  word  of  God,  and  as  contrary 
to  common  sense  ;  they  teach,  that  to  such  as  right 
ly,  worthily,  and  with  faith,  receive  the  sacrament, 
the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  the  cup  of  blessing  a  partaking 
of  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  this  is  nothing  more 
than  what  St  Paul  taught  before  them  in  the  very 
same  words.f  That  this  language  is  proper,  will 
be  admitted  by  every  man,  who  has  adequate  no 
tions  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  ;  but  such  notions  can 
not  be  acquired  by  him,  who  has  not  paid  atten 
tion  to  the  time  and  occasion  of  our  Lord's  having 
said  to  the  Apostles,  that  the  bread  which  he  had 
just  broken,  was  his  body  that  was  given  for  them, 
and  that  the  cup  of  wine  which  he  had  just  taken 
into  his  hands,  was  Ms  blood  shed  for  them,  and 
for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins>  commanding 
them  to  do  what  he  had  done  in  remembrance  of 
him. 

It  was  immediately  after  he  had,  with  his  dis 
ciples,  eaten  the  paschal  supper,  that  he  instituted 
the  sacred  ordinance,  of  which  I  am  writing,  in  its 
stead.  He  had  formerly  told  them,  that  he  was  to 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  by 
them  to  be  put  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death ; 
that  he  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many ; 

*  Article  28,  and  Confession,  £c.  Chap.  29. 
t  1  Cor.  x.  16. 
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and  that,  as  "  a  good  shepherd,  he  was  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  sheep."  The  minds  of  the  Apostles 
were  still  occupied  by  the  hope  of  worldly  gran 
deur,  so  that  they  probably  had  then  little  or  no 
clear  conception  of  what  he  meant ;  but  when  he 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had  opened  their 
eyes  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  they  could  not 
fail,  when  they  called  to  mind  all  that  had  passed 
at  the  last  paschal  supper,  to  compare  the  feast 
which  he  had  then  instituted  as  a  memorial  of  him 
self,  with  the  feast  of  the  passover,  which  they  had 
just  finished.  But  the  feast  of  the  passover  was  a 
feast  on  a  sacrifice,  the  blood  of  which  had  been 
previously  offered  on  the  altar  in  the  temple  ;  and 
hence  they  could  not  but  infer,  that  the  Lord's 
supper  was  to  be  a  perpetual  feast  on  the  sacrifice, 
which  he,  the  universal  passover,  was  then  offer 
ing  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

I  am  aware  that  Bishop  Warburton  contends  * 
that  the  paschal  lamb  was  not  really  offered  to  God 
as  a  material  sacrifice  ;  and  it  must  certainly  be  ad 
mitted,  that  the  blood  of  the  first  paschal  lamb  shed 
in  Egypt,  was  poured  out  upon  no  altar  such  as 
that  on  which  sacrifices  were  afterwards  burnt  in 
Jerusalem,  and  on  which  the  priest  was  commanded 
to  sprinkle  the  blood.  But  if  such  an  altar  was  ne 
cessary  to  constitute  any  means  of  atonement  a  pro 
per  sacrifice,  I  know  not  how  the  learned  prelate, 

*  See  his  Discourse  concerning  the  nature  and  end  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  tenth  vol.  of  his  works, 
8vo. 
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with  all  the  ingenuity  which  he  indisputably  pos 
sessed,  could   have  maintained  that  the  death  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  mankind  was  a 
proper  sacrifice.     His  blood  was  not  sprinkled  nor 
poured  out,  nor  his  body  burnt,  on  any  altar  ;  and 
therefore,  though  the  blood  of  the  lamb  was  not 
sprinkled  nor  poured  out,  nor  his  fat,  his  caul,  his 
liver,  or  his  kidneys  burnt  upon  any  altar  in  Egypt, 
yet,  as  the  striking  of  the  blood  upon  the  side-posts 
and  the  upper  door-posts  of  the  houses  of  the  Is 
raelites  was  the  means  of  saving  the  first-born  of 
their  children  from   the  plague  in  which  all  the 
first-born  of  the  Egyptians  died,  even   that  first 
passover  was  unquestionably  a  sacrifice  of  atone 
ment.     This  appeared  so  obvious  to  all  the  Jews, 
that  after  they  were  peaceably  settled  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  when  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  blood 
of  the  lamb  continued  to  be  strook  on  the  door-posts 
of  their  houses,  we   are  assured  that  the  paschal 
lamb  was  carried  to  the  outer  court  of  the  temple, 
and  there  slain,  when  its  blood  was  poured  out  and 
its  entrails  burnt  on  the  altar,  as  in  other  sin-offer 
ings.     That  such  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  our 
Saviour,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt,*  and 
as  he  was  zealous,  on  all  occasions,  whilst  he  so 
journed  on  earth,  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  ritual 
as  well  as  moral,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  two  disciples  who  were  sent  to  prepare  the  pass- 
over  carried  the  lamb  to  the  temple,  saw  him  slain 

*  See  Lightfoot's  Opera  Omnia,  vol.  1st,  Edit.  Roterodami, 
a  p.  724  usque  ad  743. 
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and  offered,  as  other  sacrifices,  by  the  priests  ;  and 
then  carried  the  carcase  to  the  guest  chamber  of 
the  house,  in  which  their  Lord  had  directed  it  to 
be  dressed  and  eaten.  There  can  indeed  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  paschal  lamb  was  offered  as  a  sa 
crifice  before  it  was  dressed  and  eaten,  otherwise 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  St  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Corinthians,  would  have  said,*  "  Even  Christ  our 
passover  is  sacrificed  for  us,  therefore  let  us  keep 
the  feast,"  &c. 

From  these  facts  many  of  our  most  eminent  Eng 
lish  divines,  as  well  as  all  the  fathers  of  the  primi 
tive  church,  appear  to  have  inferred,  that,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  are  offered  to  God  as  a  sacrifice 
commemorative  of  Christ's  one  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  just  as  the  annual  sacrifice  of 
the  Jewish  passover  was  commemorative  of  their 
forefathers'  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage  ; 
and  they  add,  that  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine, 
though  they  undergo  no  substantial  change,  yet  re 
ceive  such  a  divine  virtue  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  to  convey  to  the  worthy  communi 
cant  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's  passion  ;  that  they 
are  therefore  called  his  body  and  blood,  because  that, 
after  their  oblation,  being  eaten  and  drunk  in  re 
membrance  of  him,  they  supply  the  place  of  his 
body  and  blood  in  the  feast  upon  his  sacrifice  ;  and 
that  it  is  customary  with  our  Saviour  to  give  to 
one  thing  the  name  of  another,  of  which  it  com- 

*  1  Cor.  v.  7. 
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pletely  supplies  the  place,  as  when  he  calls  himself 
the  door  of  the  sheep,  because  there  is  no  other  way 
of  entering  into  the  church,  there  called  "  the  fold 
of  the  sheep,"  but  by  faith  in  him.  To  prove  that, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  there  is  a 
real  sacrifice  offered  to  God,  they  appeal  to  St  Paul, 
who  says  expressly,  *  that  "  Christians  have  an 
altar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  who 
serve  the  tabernacle,"  and  who,  by  contrasting  the 
cup  of  the  Lord  with  the  cup  of  devils,  and  the 
table  of  the  Lord  with  the  table  of  devils,  f  teaches 
plainly  that  those  cups  and  those  tables  had  the 
same  specific  nature.  The  most  eminent  of  our 
divines  who  have  taught  this  doctrine,  are  the 
Archbishops  Laud  and  Wake,  the  Bishops  An 
drews,  Bull,  and  Patrick ;  Messrs  Mede,  Sing- 
ham,  Wheatly,  and  Johnson  ;  and  an  attentive  pe 
rusal  of  the  last  mentioned  author's  work,  entitled 
"  The  unbloody  Sacrifice,  and  Altar  unveiled  and 
supported,"  though  it  may  not  perhaps  convince  you 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  will  discover  that  it  is 
better  founded  than  at  present  you  probably  sup 
pose,  and  that  it  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  Popish  sa 
crifice  of  the  mass. 

Other  English  divines  of  great  eminence,  with 
the  celebrated  Hoadley,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at 
their  head,J  contend  strenuously  that  the  Lord's 

*  Heb.  xiii.  10.  f  X  Cor-  x-  16- 

J  A  plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 
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Supper,  so  far  from  being  a  sacrifice  of  any  kind, 
is  nothing  more  than  bread  and  wine  reverently  eaten 
and  drunk,  in  remembrance  that  Christ's  body  was 
broken  and  his  blood  shed  in  proof  of  his  Father's 
and  his  own  love  to  mankind  ;  that  nothing  is  es 
sential  to  the  participation  of  the  sacrament  but  this 
remembrance,  and  a  serious  desire  to  honour  and 
obey  our  Saviour  as  our  head  ;  that  the  sacrament 
might  be  celebrated  without  offering  up  one  prayer 
or  thanksgiving,  merely  by  a  society  of  Christians, 
whether  small  or  great,  jointly  eating  bread  and 
drinking  wine  with  a  serious  remembrance  of 
Christ's  death  ;  that  St  Paul  enjoins  a  man  to  ex 
amine  himself  before  he  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink 
of  that  cup,  not  to  discover  what  have  been  the  sins 
of  his  past  life  in  order  to  repent  of  them,  but  only 
that  he  may  be  sure  of  his  remembering  Christ's 
body  broken  and  his  blood  shed  ;  that,  however,  it 
is  his  duty  in  that,  as  in  every  other  instance  of  re 
ligious  worship,  to  resolve  to  obey  from  the  heart 
every  precept  of  the  Gospel,  whether  moral  or  posi 
tive  ;  and  that,  to  partake  worthily  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  acceptable  to  God,  because  it  is  paying- 
obedience  to  one  of  those  precepts  ;  but  that  no  par 
ticular  benefits  or  privileges  are  annexed  to  it  more 
than  to  any  other  instance  of  duty. 

Bishop  Hoadley  acknowledges,  that  when  St  Paul 
says,  "  The  cup  of  blessing,  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread, 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body 
of  Christ  ?"  He  has  been  supposed  by  many  learned 
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men  to  affirm,  that  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's  pas 
sion  are,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  conveyed  to  the  wor 
thy  communicant ;  but  this  he  thinks  an  idea  which 
the  Apostle  could  not  have  in  his  mind  as  at  all  pro 
per  for  his  argument.  The  Greek  word  xo/wwv/a,  and 
the  English  word  communion,  signify  only  a  par 
taking  of  something  in  common  with  others  of  the 
same  society ;  and  the  Apostle's  meaning,  he  says, 
can  be  nothing  more,  than  that  in  the  Lord's  Sup 
per  we  do  not  eat  bread  and  drink  wine,  as  at  an 
ordinary  meal,  but  as  memorials  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  in  honour  of  him  as  the  Head  of 
that  body  of  which  we  are  all  members.  That  the 
word  xoivuvia  is  not  meant  to  denote  any  inward  or 
spiritual  part  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  thinks  evi 
dent,  because  the  same  word  is  used  with  regard  to 
the  cup  and  the  table  of  idols,  where  no  spiritual 
part  could  be  thought  of,  and  in  an  argument  which 
supposes  an  idol  to  be  nothing. 

To  this  view  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  it  must  appear  no  small  objection,  that  "  he 
who  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  is  said  to  be 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  to  eat 
and  drink  a  judgment  to  himself,  not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body."  No  doubt  it  would  be  sinful  to  eat 
and  drink  a  mere  memorial  of  Christ's  death  with 
out  serious  dispositions  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  con 
ceive  how  a  little  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  which 
is  all  the  unworthiness  that  the  learned  prelate 
thought  there  can  be  on  such  an  occasion,  should 
be  a  sin  of  so  deep  a  dye  as  to  be  properly  compared 
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with  the  guilt  of  those  who  murdered  the  Lord  of 
Life. 

Other  divines,  therefore,  of  at  least  equal  emi 
nence,  feeling  the  force  of  this,  and  similar  objec 
tions,  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  mere  me 
morialist,  and  the  advocate  for  a  real  sacrifice  in 
"  the  holy  Eucharist ;"  and  teach  that  this  rite, 
though  no  sacrifice  in  itself,  is  yet  a  feast  upon  the 
one  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ,  and  slain  upon  the 
cross.  The  most  eminent  assertors  of  this  opinion 
have  been  Dr  Cud  worth,  Bishop  Warburton,  and 
Bishop  Cleaver  ;  and  they  support  it  by  such  ar 
guments  as  the  following  : — "  In  those  ages  of  the 
world,  when  victims  made  so  great  a  part  of  the  re 
ligion  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  sacrifice  was 
always  followed  by  a  religious  feasting  on  the  thing, 
or  part  of  the  thing,  offered ;  which  was  called  the 
feast  upon  or  after  the  sacrifice,  and  was  supposed 
to  convey  to  the  partakers  of  it  the  benefits  for 
the  obtaining  of  which  the  sacrifice  had  been  offer 
ed.  Now  Jesus  (say  they)  about  to  offer  himself 
on  the  cross  for  our  redemption,  did,  in  conformity 
to  general  practice,  and  that  he  might  fulfil  all 
righteousness,  institute  the  last  supper  under  the 
idea  of  a  feast  upon  or  after  that  sacrifice  ;  and  the 
circumstances  attending  its  institution  were  such, 
that  the  Apostles,  after  their  eyes  were  opened  to 
understand  the  Scriptures,  could  not  possibly  mis 
take  his  meaning.  At  the  Jewish  feast,  which 
had  just  been  finished,  it  was  the  custom  of  every 
father  of  a  family  to  break  the  unleavened  bread, 
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and  to  give  to  each  guest  a  portion,  saying,  "  This 
is  the  bread  of  affliction,  which  our  fathers  did  eat 
in  the  land  of  Egypt ;"  a  custom,  which  we  may  be 
sure  that  Christ,  as  father  of  his  family,  would 
most  religiously  observe.  The  Apostles  knew  well 
that  they  were  not  eating  the  identical  bread  which 
their  fathers  did  eat  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  the 
feast  upon  the  Eucharistical  sacrifice,  which  had 
then  been  offered  in  commemoration  of  their  re 
demption  from  Egyptian  bondage.  When,  there 
fore,  they  saw  their  Master,  after  supper,  break  the 
bread  again,  and  give  it  to  each  of  them,  with  these 
remarkable  words,  "  This  is  my  body,  which  is 
given  for  you,  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me  ;" 
they  must  have  concluded,  that  his  meaning  was 
to  institute  a  rite,  which  should,  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  bear  the  same  relation  to  his  sacrifice,  that 
the  paschal  supper  had  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  pass- 
over. 

In  reply  to  Bishop  Hoadley's  remarks  on  the 
word  xoivuvia.  Bishop  Warburton  observes,  that, 
"  had  the  Apostle  meant  what  the  learned  writer 
(Hoadley)  makes  him  to  mean,  he  would  doubtless 
have  said,  xo/vuw'a  vpuv  l/g  TO  tu^a — your  communion  in 
the  body — your  eating  it  jointly  ;  for  St  Paul  knew 
how  to  express  himself  properly,  as  appears  from  a 
passage  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  where, 
professedly  speaking  of  the  joint  participation  of  a 
blessing,  he  uses  these  words,  xo/vwwa  ipuv  Its  TO  lua/yeX/oi/ 
— your  communion  in  the  Gospel."  To  the  other 
remark,  that  no  spiritual  part  could  be  thought  of 
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in  the  table  of  idols,  because  an  idol  is  said  by  the 
Apostle  to  be  nothing,  Warburton  replies,  that, 
"  by  St  Paul,  the  Gentiles  are  said  to  have  sacri 
ficed  to  devils,  and  those  who  ate  of  such  sacrifices 
to  have  had  communion  with  devils  :  Now  the 
devil  (continues  his  Lordship)  was,  in  St  Paul's 
opinion,  something."  But  the  inference  which  the 
Apostle  draws  from  the  acknowledged  truth,  that 
the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless  is  the  commu 
nion  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  bread  which 
we  break  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
puts  his  meaning  beyond  all  doubt.  He  says,  that 
the  partaking  of  that  one  bread  makes  the  receiv 
ers,  being  many,  to  become  one  body ; — a  just  infe 
rence,  if  this  rite  be  of  the  nature  of  a  feast  upon 
the  sacrifice  ;  for  then,  the  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  unites  the  receivers  into  one 
body,  by  an  equal  distribution  of  one  common  be 
nefit.  But  if  it  be  only  a  general  commemora 
tion  of  a  deceased  benefactor,  it  leaves  the  receivers 
as  it  found  them,  not  one  body,  but  many  separate 
professors  of  one  common  faith. 

Of  these  three  views  of  the  nature  and  end  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  only 
views  that  are  taken  of  that  ordinance  by  divines 
of  any  eminence  in  the  Church  of  England,  I  per 
ceive  little  or  no  essential  difference  between  the 
first  and  the  third  ;  though  I  certainly  should  pre 
fer  calling  the  eucharist,  or  Lord's  Supper,  &  feast 
on  the  sacrifice,  rather  than  a  sacrifice  itself.  Mr 
Johnson,  and  most  other  writers  who  contend  for 
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the  idea  of  a  commemorative  sacrifice,  observe,  that 
the  eucharist's  being  commemorative,  no  more  hin 
ders  it  from  being  a  proper  sacrifice,  than  the  typi 
cal  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law  hindered  them  from 
being  proper  sacrifices ;  for,  as  to  be  a  type,  say 
they,  did  not  destroy  the  nature  and  notion  of  a 
legal  sacrifice,  so,  to  be  commemorative  doth  not 
destroy  the  nature  of  an  evangelical  sacrifice. 

But  herein  lies  their  mistake,  originating,  as  most 
mistakes  of  the  kind  do  originate,  from  men's  not 
being  at  due  pains  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  words  which  they  use.  That  many  of  the 
sacrifices  of  the  law  were  typical  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  cannot  be 
questioned  ;  bvit  it  is  not  conceivable  that  this  was 
known  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  nor  even 
that  the  most  enlightened  of  them  had  a  full  and 
adequate  conception  of  the  nature  and  greatness  of 
that  sacrifice,  except,  perhaps,  Abraham,  the  psalm 
ist,  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  with  a  few 
other  inspired  men.  "  For  the  law  having  only  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very 
image  of  the  things,  could  never  by  those  sacrifices, 
which  were  offered  year  by  year  continually,"  point 
out  to  the  people  at  large  the  all-atoning  sacrifice 
to  be  in  the  fulness  of  time  made  by  Christ,  as  that 
from  which  the  legal  sacrifices  derived  all  their  effi 
cacy.  Yet  those  sacrifices  "  sanctified  to  the  puri 
fying  of  the  flesh,"  and  to  the  averting  of  temporal 
punishments  decreed  by  the  law,  against  legal  of 
fences  and  impurities  ;  and  must  have  been  consi- 
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dered  by  the  people  at  large  as  really  in  themselves 
expiatory  sacrifices.  No  Christian,  however,  at 
least  no  Protestant,  can  possibly  suppose  that  the 
eucharistical  oblation  has  any  efficacy  whatever 
but  what  it  derives  from  Christ's  own  oblation  of 
himself  once  offered  ;  and  this  it  must  have  as  a 
feast  on  that  one  all-atoning  sacrifice.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  offered 
for  those  who  are  absent,  and  even  for  the  depart 
ed  souls  which  are  suffering  the  pains  of  purgatory. 
It  is  therefore  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words  ex 
piatory  for  the  sins  of  both  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  St  Paul, 
who  informs  us,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
Christ's  offering  himself  often,  as  the  Jewish  high 
priest  made  an  atonement  for  the  people  every  year; 
for  that  Christ,  "  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice 
for  sins  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
God."  The  advocates  for  the  commemorative  sa 
crifice  give  to  it  no  such  efficacy  as  the  Romanist 
gives  to  his  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  nor  do  they  con 
sider  its  benefits  as  extending  beyond  those  by 
whom  it  is  offered,  and  afterwards  eaten  ;  and  as 
Warburton,  Cleaver,  and  Cud  worth,  with  all  who 
have  adopted  their  notions  of  this  most  sacred  or 
dinance,  have  proved,  that  when  sacrifices  made  the 
principal  part  of  public  worship,  all  the  benefits  of 
them  were  believed  to  be  conveyed  to  those  for 
whom  they  were  offered  through  the  feast  that  fol 
lowed  them,  is  it  not  safer  arid  better  to  consider 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  feast  on  that  sacrifice,  by 
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which  "  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all,"  than  to  call 
it  a  sacrifice  of  such  a  kind,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  an  illiterate  man — indeed  any  man — compre 
hend.  Both  parties  admit  that  the  benefits  of  the 
eucharist  are  derived  from  Christ's  own  oblation 
of  himself  once  offered,  arid  conveyed  to  the  com 
municants  by  the  same  means,  and  in  the  same  way; 
so  that  the  real  difference  between  them,  consists 
only  with  respect  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  calling  that  holy  ordinance  a  sacrifice,  though 
they  must  both  be  sensible  that  it  cannot  be  to 
Christians  a  sacrifice  in  the  same  sense,  that  the 
typical  oblations  of  the  Jews  were  to  them,  sacrifices 
in  many  cases  expiatory  of  themselves.  You  see 
therefore  with  what  propriety  St  Paul  said  to  the 
Corinthians — "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless, 
is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ? 
The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  commu 
nion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  and  how  "  the  inward 
part  or  thing  signified  in  the  Lord's  supper,  is  by 
our  church  taught  to  be  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  re 
ceived  by  the  faithful  communicants  ;"  for  they  are 
as  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  a  bank- 
bill  is  the  sum  of  money  for  which  it  is  given,  and 
for  the  very  same  reason  ;  because  the  bill,  though 
neither  gold  nor  silver,  is  called  (say)  five  pounds, 
and  serves  the  very  same  purposes  that  could  be 
served  by  five  sovereigns,  or  a  hundred  shillings. 
Although  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
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fession  differs  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  view 
of  those  who,  among  us,  teach  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  feast  upon  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  a  great  majority  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  that  confession  as  the  stand 
ard  of  their  faith,  have  adopted  the  notions  of  Bi 
shop  Hoadley,  not  being  aware,  perhaps,  that  he 
said  he  would  adopt  the  notion  of  Warburton  and 
Cudworth,  if  he  could  believe  the  doctrine  of  atone 
ment  by  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.     I  am  inclined, 
likewise,  to  believe,  that  ovir  evangelical  brethren 
have  adopted  Hoadley's  notions,  not  of  the  atone 
ment,  but  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
otherwise,  I  think,  they  could  hardly  labour  so  in 
cessantly  as  they  do,  to  depress  the  positive  insti 
tutions  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  exalt  what  they 
call  vital  religion  ;  for  there  is  as  much  vital  reli 
gion  in  observing,  with  the  proper  dispositions,  the 
two  sacraments,   as  in  any  thing  whatever  ;  and 
without  the  proper  dispositions,  all  pretensions  to 
religion  are  vain,  since  "  he  who  turneth  away  his 
ear  from  hearing  the  law,  even  his  prayer,"  (which 
our  brethren  magnify  so  highly,)  "  shall  be  an  abo 
mination." 

I  have  now  conducted  you  through  such  a  course 
of  study,  as,  if  judiciously  pursued,  may,  through 
the  Divine  Grace,  enable  you  to  discharge  the  du 
ties  of  a  parish  priest  with  credit  to  yourself,  and 
advantage  to  those  who  shall  be  committed  to  your 
pastoral  care.  You  must  not,  however,  suppose, 
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that  in  those  duties  nothing  more  is  comprised, 
than  reading  the  prayers  of  the  church,  preaching 
on  Sunday,  occasionally  visiting  the  sick,  and  cate 
chising  the  children  during  Lent.  These  things 
are  all  good  and  very  necessary  ;  but  the  parish 
priest  has  many  things  to  do  besides  these,  and 
you  cannot  be  better  instructed  how  they  are  to  be 
done,  than  by  Bishop  Burnet  in  his  small  volume 
on  the  Pastoral  Care.  I  have  not  recommended 
to  you  a  greater  variety  of  theological  works  than 
you  may  easily  study,  for  a  helluo  librorum  is  not 
always  a  correct  scholar,  and  very  seldom  a  sound 
reasoner.  You  will  observe,  too,  that,  except  the 
most  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  the  divines 
whose  works  I  have  recommended  to  you  have 
been  almost  all  of  our  own  church  ;  and  I  have 
confined  myself  to  them,  because  they  are  generally 
the  safest  and  most  learned  guides  that  a  young 
man  can  have  in  the  commencement  of  his  theolo 
gical  studies.  There  are,  however,  many  foreign 
divines,  both  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  among 
the  Protestants,  as  well  as  some  in  the  Presby 
terian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  among  our  own 
dissenters,  with  whose  works  you  will  do  well  to 
make  yourself  acquainted  ;  but  never  for  a  moment 
forget  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  original 
languages,  are  the  only  theological  writings  to 
which  unlimited  deference  is  due.  Study  them, 
without  prejudice  or  partiality,  either  for  or  against 
any  preconceived  opinions ;  and  "  the  Spirit  of 
truth,"  who,  according  to  our  blessed  Lord's  pro- 
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mise,  is  to  abide  with  the  church  for  ever,  will 
guide  "  you  into  all  the  truth,  v&tav  rfa  to4dsiw,"  that 
is  necessary  to  the  salvation  either  of  yourself  or 
of  those  who  may  be  committed  to  your  pastoral 
care. 
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ON    THE     MIRACLES    OF    OUIi   BLESSED    SAVIOUR     AND    HIS 
APOSTLES. 


SINCE  the  publication  of  Dr  Campbell's,  Bishop  Dou 
glas's,  and  Mr  Farmer's  answers  to  Hume's  Essay  on  Mi 
racles,  the  same  objections  that  were,  I  believe,  first  urged 
by  him  against  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ments  have  again  been  repeatedly  stated,  and  stated  in  a 
form  somewhat  new  ;  and  as  they  have  been  disseminated 
among  all  classes  of  reading  people,  with  the  art  which  dis 
tinguishes  one  of  our  most  popular  literary  journals,*  I  am 
unwilling  to  dismiss  from  my  hands  a  work  of  this  kind, 
without  attempting  at  least  to  expose  the  sophistry  which 
has  been  thus  employed  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
our  holy  religion. 

A  miracle  has  been  defined — "  An  effect  or  event  con 
trary  to  the  established  constitution  or  course  of  things,"  or 
"  a  sensible  deviation  from  the  known  laws  of  nature."  To 
this  definition  I  am  not  aware  that  any  objection  has  ever 
been  made,  or  indeed  can  be  made.  That  the  visible  world 
is  governed  by  stated  general  rules  or  laws ;  or  that  there  is 

*  See  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  XI, VI. 
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an  order  of  physical  causes  and  effects  established  in  every 
part  of  the  system  of  nature,  which  falls  under  our  observa 
tion,  is  a  fact,  which  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  controverted. 
Effects  which  are  produced  by  the  regular  operation  of  these 
laws  or  physical  causes,  or  which  are  conformable  to  the 
established  course  of  events,  are  said  to  be  natural ;  and 
every  palpable  deviation  from  this  constitution  of  the  natu 
ral  system,  and  the  correspondent  course  of  events  in  it,  is 
called  a  miracle. 

If  this  definition  of  a  miracle  be  accurate,  no  event  can 
be  justly  deemed  miraculous  merely  because  it  is  strange, 
or  even  to  us  unaccountable ;  for  it  may  be  nothing  more 
than  the  regular  effect  of  some  physical  cause  operating  ac 
cording  to  an  established  though  unknown  law  of  nature. 
In  this  country  earthquakes  happen  but  rarely,  and  at  no 
stated  periods  of  time ;  and  for  monstrous  births  perhaps 
no  particular  and  satisfactory  account  can  be  given ;  yet 
an  earthquake  is  as  regular  an  effect  of  the  established 
laws  of  nature  as  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell,  or  the  move 
ments  of  a  steam  engine ;  and  no  man  doubts,  but  that, 
under  particular  circumstances  unknown  to  him,  the  mon 
ster  is  nature's  genuine  issue.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
before  we  can  pronounce  an  event  to  be  a  true  miracle, 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced  be 
known,  and  that  the  common  course  of  nature  be  generally 
understood ;  for  in  all  those  cases  in  which  we  are  totally 
ignorant  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is,  or 
what  is  not,  a  deviation  from  her  course.  Miracles,  there 
fore,  are  not,  as  some  have  represented  them,  appeals  to 
our  ignorance.  They  suppose  some  antecedent  knowledge 
of  the  course  of  nature,  without  which  no  proper  judgment 
can  be  formed  concerning  them  ;  though  with  it  their  reali 
ty  may  be  so  apparent  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  dis 
putation. 
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Thus,  were  a  physician  to  give  instantly  sight  to  a  blind 
man,  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  a  chemical  preparation, 
which  we  had  never  before  seen,  and  to  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  which  we  were  absolute  strangers,  the  cure 
would  to  us  undoubtedly  be  wonderful ,•  but  we  could  not 
pronounce  it  miraculous,  because  it  might  be  the  physical 
effect  of  the  operation  of  the  unguent  on  the  eye.  But 
were  he  to  give  sight  to  his  patient  merely  by  command 
ing  him  to  receive  it,  or  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  clay, 
we  should  with  the  utmost  confidence  pronounce  the  cure 
to  be  a  miracle  ;  because  we  know  perfectly  that  neither  the 
human  voice,  nor  clay  made  of  dust  and  spittle,  has,  by  the 
established  constitution  of  things,  any  such  power  over  the 
diseases  of  the  eye.  No  one  is  now  ignorant,  that  persons 
apparently  dead  are  often  restored  to  their  families  and 
friends,  by  being  treated,  during  suspended  animation,  in 
the  manner  recommended  by  the  Humane  Society.  To 
the  vulgar,  and  sometimes  even  to  men  of  science,  these  re 
suscitations  appear  very  wonderful ;  but  as  they  are  known 
to  be  effected  by  physical  agency,  they  can  never  be  consi 
dered  as  miraculous  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
though  they  may  suggest  to  different  minds  very  different 
notions  of  the  state  of  death.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
could  doubt  of  his  having  witnessed  a  real  miracle,  who  had 
seen  a  person  that  had  been  four  days  dead,  come  alive  out 
of  the  grave  at  the  call  of  another,  or  who  had  even  beheld 
a  person  exhibiting  all  the  common  evidences  of  death,  in 
stantly  resuscitated  merely  by  being  desired  to  live. 

Thus  easy  is  it  to  distinguish  between  such  miracles  as 
those  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and  the  most  wonderful  phe 
nomena  produced  by  physical  causes,  operating  according 
to  the  established  laws  of  nature.  Yet  it  seems  difficult  to 
admit,  on  any  occasion,  a  suspension  of  these  laws ;  and 
we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  they  have  never  been  sus- 
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pended  but  for  some  important  purpose,  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  accomplished.  "  Events,"  says  an  able 
writer,  *  "  may  be  so  extraordinary,  that  they  can  hard 
ly  be  established  by  any  testimony  ;"  and  the  instance 
which  he  gives  is  of  an  event,  in  which  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  law  of  nature  would  be  suspended.  "  We  would  not 
give  credit  to  a  man  who  should  affirm  that  he  saw  a  hun 
dred  dice  thrown  in  the  air,  and  that  they  all  fell  on  the 
same  faces.  To  such  an  affirmation  I  certainly  would  give 
no  credit ;  for  though  I  think  that  a  hundred  dice  might 
all  fall  on  the  same  faces  without  the  suspension  of  any 
known  law  of  nature,  such  an  event  is  so  extremely  improba 
ble,  and  of  so  very  little  importance  in  itself,  that  it  would 
require  the  evidence  of  more  than  one  witness  to  establish 
its  credibility.  The  author,  however,  considers  it  as  the 
violation  of  some  unknown  law  of  nature,  and  immediately 
infers  from  its  not  being  admitted  on  the  report  of  one  man, 
"  that  the  probability  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  na 
ture  is  superior  to  every  other  evidence,  and  to  that  of  his 
torical  facts  the  best  established."  In  this  inference  I  can 
not  acquiesce ;  but  before  entering  into  any  discussion  of 
the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain,  with  some  pre 
cision,  what  is  meant  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  whence 
those  laws  had  their  origin. 

If  this  profound  mathematician  f  be,  as  his  countrymen 
in  general  were  some  years  ago,  convinced,  either  that  there 
is  no  God ;  or  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  he  is  not  the  moral 
Governor  of  the  world  ;  or  that  the  present  laws  of  nature, 
or  the  established  course  of  things,  have  existed  from  all 
eternity  independent  of  him  and  of  every  intellectual  being, 
he  is  perfectly  consistent  when  he  says,  that  no  weight  of 
testimony  could  prove  the  miraculous  suspension  of  these 

*  Jn  the  Edinburgh  Review  already  referred  to.  -J-  Laplace. 
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laws.  It  would  indeed  be  ridiculous  to  talk  of  miracles  to 
the  atheist  or  fatalist ;  for  if  there  were  no  God,  or  if  God 
were  not  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  Governor  of  the  world, 
the  very  notion  of  miracles,  as  it  is  entertained  by  Christ 
ians,  would  involve  in  it  a  contradiction  and  absurdity.  It 
is  only  with  THEISTS,  therefore,  and  such  theists  as,  admit 
ting  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  believe  that  the  establish 
ed  course  of  things,  or  the  laws  of  nature,  were  established 
by  HIM  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  and  good  pur 
pose,  that  any  discussion  can  be  carried  on  respecting  the 
evidence  necessary  to  prove  the  temporary  suspension  of  any 
one  of  these  laws ;  for  if  they  be  all  necessary,  and  have 
been  from  eternity,  it  is  as  impossible  to  suspend  them  by 
any  power  or  for  any  purpose,  as  it  is  to  render  a  geometri 
cal  axiom  false. 

That  the  world,  in  its  present  state,  has  not  existed  from 
eternity,  has  been  a  thousand  times  demonstrated  ;  but  at 
present  I  take  this  fact  for  granted,  because  it  is  only  to 
those  by  whom  it  is  admitted,  that  what  I  have  to  urge  in 
evidence  of  the  Gospel  miracles  is  addressed.  Every  theist 
who  acknowledges  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  admits,  on 
the  testimony  of  universal  history,  sacred  and  profane,  sup 
ported  as  that  testimony  is  by  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
that  the  present  magnificent  system  was  once  in  a  state  of 
chaos,  and  that  it  must  have  been  brought,  from  that  state, 
into  its  present  beautiful  order  so  plainly  indicative  of  de 
sign  and  benevolence,  by  that  God  in  whom  he  believes. 
The  laws,  therefore,  by  which  all  its  movements  are  direct 
ed;  by  which  all  the  planets,  primary  and  secondary,  revolve 
round  the  sun  ;  by  which  animals  and  vegetables  grow  and 
perish  and  succeed  each  other ;  by  which  passions  and  ap 
petites  are  generated  in  the  human  mind  ;  by  which  man 
kind  are  enabled  to  express  their  thoughts  by  articulate 
sounds  ;  by  which  the  atoms  of  matter  tend  towards  each 
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other,  and  when  brought  into  contact  cohere  together  ;  and 
in  one  word,  by  which  every  phenomenon,  corporeal  and 
intellectual,  is  produced,  must  have  been  established  by  him. 
But  of  being  governed  by  laws,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  as  men  in  society  are  governed  by  the  acts  or  decrees 
of  the  legislature,  brute  matter  is  not  capable.  What  then 
is  meant  by  the  laws  of  nature  ?  Let  the  theist,  to  whom  I 
am  addressing  myself,  revolve  the  question  seriously  in  his 
own  mind,  and  he  will  find  that  the  laws  of  nature  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  volition  or  volitions  of  that  God,  who 
brought  the  world  from  the  state  of  chaos  into  that  of  order. 
When  by  his  fiat  he  separated  the  parts  of  the  heterogeneous 
mass,  and  formed  them  into  those  beautiful  systems  which 
we  behold,  it  was  his  will  that  certain  events  in  each  sys 
tem  should  regularly  succeed  each  other,  and  that  the  dif 
ferent  systems  should  be  so  connected  among  themselves,  as 
to  promote  some  great  and  wise  end  which  he  had  in  view. 
It  is  difficult — I  think  indeed  impossible — to  conceive  any 
other  end,  which  a  Being  all-perfect  could  have  in  view, 
than  the  diffusion  of  happiness ;  but  the  greatest  quantity 
of  happiness  can  be  diffused  only  among  the  greatest  num 
bers  of  beings  susceptible  of  it. 

Inanimate  beings  are  not  capable  either  of  happiness  or 
of  misery  ;  but  every  being  endowed  with  sense  is  capable 
of  both  ;  and  every  being  endowed  with  reason  as  well  as 
sense,  is  capable  of  both  in  a  still  greater  degree.  We  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  it  was  for  the  accommodation  of 
sentient  and  rational  beings  that  events  were  made  to 
succeed  each  other  in  a  regular  order,  and  that  the  order 
made  choice  of  by  perfect  wisdom  was  the  best  that  could 
have  been  chosen  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
sentient  and  intelligent  creation.  This  being  the  case,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  no  deviation  from  that  order  ever  has 
been,  or  ever  will  be,  premitted,  but  for  some  very  impor- 
11 
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taut  purpose,  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  that  Jiat  which 
established  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  that  if 
there  had  been  among  the  creatures  of  God  no  free  agents, 
there  never  would  have  been  such  a  deviation  from  the  or 
dinary  course  of  events,  as  that  which  constitutes  a  miracle. 
But  among  those  creatures  there  are  free  agents,  and  man 
is  one  of  them,  whose  happiness  depends  in  a  very  great  de 
gree  on  his  own  conduct ;  whilst  that  conduct  cannot,  like 
the  movements  of  inanimate  matter,  be  directed  in  one  de 
terminate  course  by  impulse  or  pressure.  Without  enter 
ing  at  all  into  the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity,  I  trust 
that  I  may  assume,  as  a  truth  unquestioned  and  unques 
tionable,  that  the  relation  between  motive  and  action  is 
something  quite  different  from  that  between  cause  and  effect 
in  physics,  and  that  it  is  by  motives,  and  not  physical 
causes,  that  the  actions  of  men  are  directed. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  when  the  Creator  of  the  world 
was  about  to  establish  that  course  of  events,  which  we  call 
the  laws  of  nature,  in  such  order  as  he  knew  would  produce 
the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness  to  the  whole  sentient  and 
intelligent  creation,  he  foresaw  that  man,  for  whose  accom 
modation  chiefly  we  must  suppose  this  earth  to  have  been 
fitted  up,  would  bring  himself  into  such  circumstances,  that 
his  happiness  would  become  impossible,  unless  some  one  of 
these  laws  should  for  a  time  be  suspended ;  may  we  not 
suppose  that  a  Being  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom  might 
make  provision  for  such  an  event  in  the  very  establishment 
of  those  laws  ?  To  control  by  force  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will  would  be  to  destroy  that  very  nature  on  which 
depends  the  greatest  happiness  of  which  man  is  capable;*  but 
might  not  some  portion  of  inanimate  matter  be  diverted  for 
a  short  time  from  its  regular  course  without  the  smallest  in- 

*  See  this  completely  proved  in  Law's  edition  of  King's  Essay  on  the  Ori 
gin  of  Evil. 
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jury  to  any  sentient  or  intelligent  being  in  the  universe  ? 
In  the  journal  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  it  is  confi 
dently  affirmed  that  it  could  not. 

"  Suppose  a  man,"  says  this  critic,  "  not  at  all  versed  in 
astronomy,  who  considers  the  moon  merely  as  a  luminous 
circle  that,  with  certain  irregularities,  goes  round  the  earth 
from  east  to  west  nearly  in  twenty-four  hours,  rising  once  and 
setting  once  in  that  interval.  Let  this  man  be  told,  from 
some  authority,  that  he  is  accustomed  to  respect,  that  on  a 
certain  day  it  had  been  observed  at  London,  that  the  moon 
did  not  set  at  all,  but  was  visible  above  the  horizon  for 
twenty-four  hours  : — there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  after 
making  some  difficulty  about  it,  he  would  come  at  last  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  In  this  he  could 
not  be  accused  of  any  extraordinary  or  irrational  creduli 
ty.  The  experience  he  had  of  the  uniform  setting  and  ris 
ing  of  the  moon  was  but  very  limited ;  and  the  fact  alleged 
might  not  appear  to  him  more  extraordinary  than  many  of 
the  irregularities  to  which  that  luminary  is  subject.  Let  the 
same  thing  be  told  to  an  astronomer,  in  whose  mind  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  moon  were  necessarily  connected  with  a 
vast  number  of  other  appearances  ;  who  knew,  for  example, 
that  the  supposed  fact  could  not  have  happened,  unless  the 
moon  had  exceedingly  deviated  from  that  orbit  in  which  it 
has  always  moved ;  or  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  had 
been  suddenly  changed ;  or  that  the  atmospherical  refrac 
tion  had  been  increased  to  an  extent  that  was  never  known. 
Any  of  all  these  events  must  have  affected  such  a  vast  num 
ber  of  others,  that,  as  no  such  thing  was  ever  before  per 
ceived,  an  incredible  body  of  evidence  is  brought  to  ascer 
tain  the  continuance  of  the  moon  in  her  regular  course. 
The  barrier  that  generalization  and  the  explanation  of 
causes  thus  raises  against  credulity  and  superstition,— 
the  way  in  which  it  multiplies  the  evidence  of  experience, 
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is  highly  deserving  of  attention,  and  is  likely  to  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  future  fortunes  of  the  human  race. 
Against  the  uniformity,  therefore,  of  such  laivs,  it  is  im 
possible  for  testimony  to  prevail.'1'' 

Certainly,  it  is  impossible  for  such  testimony  as  that  sup 
posed,  to  prevail  against  the  uniformity  of  any  law  of  na 
ture  ;  for,  as  I  have  already  observed,  if  those  laws  be  ne 
cessary  and  eternal,  their  uniformity  can  never  be  interrupt 
ed  for  any  purpose  or  by  any  power,  and  if  they  have  been 
established  by  a  God  of  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness,  we 
may  be  assured  that  they  will  never  be  suspended  for  so 
unworthy  a  purpose  as  only  to  make  the  citizens  of  London 
stare,  and  enable  one  of  them  to  try  the  credulity  of  some 
clown,  who  believes  the  moon  to  consist,  according  to  the 
Scotch  expression,  of  green  cheese !  What  such  a  ridicu 
lous  tale  as  this,  supposing  it  ever  to  have  been  seriously  told, 
would  have  to  do  with  superstition,  it  is  not  easy  to  con 
ceive  ;  but  the  ingenious  critic  might  as  well  have  told  us 
in  plain  terms,  that  it  is  impossible  for  testimony  to  render 
credible  what  is  said  of  the  sun  and  moon  standing  still  * 
at  the  call  of  Joshua  ;  for  even  his  friend,  who  believes  the 
moon  to  be  a  mere  luminous  circle  of  cheese,  if  at  all  con 
versant  with  his  Bible,  must  perceive  that  this  is  what  he 
intended  to  say  under  the  cover  of  a  clumsy  apologue. 

If  the  laws  of  nature  be  the  work  of  FATE,  I  readily 
agree  with  him  that  the  story  of  the  sun  and  moon  stand 
ing  still  cannot  be  rendered  credible  by  any  testimony.  If 
those  laws  be,  as  I  believe  them  to  be,  the  constitution  of 
an  Almighty  and  Infinitely  Wise  and  good  God,  I  likewise 
readily  agree  with  him,  that  no  testimony  could  render 
credible  the  phenomena  of  the  sun  and  moon  standing  still, 
but  for  some  important  purpose  that  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  so  well  accomplished.  What  the  purpose  was 

*  Joshua,  x.  12,  13. 
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for  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  separated  from  the 
idolatrous  nations  around  them,  and  established  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  has  been  fully  stated,  I  trust,  in  these  Letters, 
and  in  the  works  to  which  reference  is  made  in  them ;  and 
the  theist,  with  whom  I  am  now  arguing,  will  surely  admit 
that,  whether  it  was  real  or  not,  that  purpose  was  of  great 
importance.  Great  however  as  it  was,  no  testimony  could 
prevail  with  me  to  believe,  that,  for  the  sake  of  it,  the  rota 
tion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  the  course  of  the  moon  in 
her  orbit,  were  literally  arrested,  unless  the  same  Almighty 
power  wrought  another  miracle  at  the  same  instant  to  pre 
vent  the  natural  consequences  of  the  sudden  cessation  of 
motions  so  rapid.  Without  this  second  miracle,  I  am  as 
fully  aware  as  our  critic,  that  those  events  produced  by  the 
first,  must  have  not  only  affected  a  vast  number  of  others, 
but  been  also  productive  of  mischief — such  as  the  reducing 
of  the  earth  to  a  state  of  chaos — more  than  sufficient  to  ba 
lance  the  good  expected  from  the  miracle  ; — nay,  that  they 
would  have  rendered  the  miracle  itself  useless  by  destroy 
ing  those  for  whose  instruction  it  was  meant  to  be  wrought. 
I  confess,  however,  that  I  do  not  perceive  what  injury 
could  have  been  done  to  any  sentient  or  intelligent  being  in 
the  solar  system,  or  how  the  different  planets,  of  which  that 
system  is  composed,  could  have  been  disturbed  in  their 
courses,  by  the  extraordinary  atmospherical  refraction  of 
part  of  the  solar  rays,  by  which  I  believe  the  miracle  in 
question  to  have  been  effected.  It  doth  not  appear  that 
an  actual  cessation  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  or  of  the  moon 
was  at  all  necessary  to  produce  the  miracle  recorded  by 
the  sacred  historian.  According  to  the  best  Hebrew  critics* 
the  words  which,  in  our  version,  are  rendered  "  in  the 
midst  of  Heaven,"  literally  signify,  "  in  the  midst  of  that 
division  of  the  heavens  which  is  made  by  the  visible  ho- 

*  Horsley,  Parkhurst,  &c. 
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rizon ;"  and  it  is  surely  more  probable  that  the  sun  was 
about  to  set,   when  Joshua  said  in  the  sight  of  Israel, 
"   Sun  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon  in 
the  valley  of  Ajalon,"  than  that  he  should  have  uttered 
these   words    at   mid-day.       The   battle   had   been    com 
pletely  gained,  and  the  Amorites  were  flying  in  all  direc 
tions  before  the  army  of  Joshua  ;  but  we  are  told  that  the 
"  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  staid  until  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies  ;"  though,  if  it  had 
been  at  noon  when  the  victory  was  gained,  it  would  hardly 
have  occurred  to  any  one,  that  a  supernatural  length  of 
day  would  be  necessary  for  its  completion.     All  that  was 
necessary  was  a  temporary  increase  of  the  refractive  power 
of  the  atmosphere  when  the  sun  was  setting ;  and  some 
philosophical  laymen,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the 
subject,  and  whose  knowledge  of    optics    and   astronomy 
might,  without  presumption,  have  been  brought  into  compa 
rison  with  even  the  science  of  Laplace,  saw  as  little  danger 
as  I  do,  to  any  part  of  the  creation,  from  a  temporary  in 
crease,  to  any  extent,  of  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmo 
sphere.     With  respect  to  the  immediate  object  and  impor 
tance  of  this  miracle,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Bry 
ant's  Observations  on  some  passages  in  Scripture,  and  the 
Appendix  to  Dissertation  I.  Book  v.  Chap.  i.  of  Backhouse's 
History  of  the  Bible,  4fo  edition. 

On  the  principles  of  pure  theism,  therefore,  though  cer 
tainly  not  on  those  of  atheism  or  fatalism,  the  possibility  of 
miracles — and  even  of  such  miracles  as  those  of  our  Lord, 
Moses,  and  Joshua — will  surely  be  admitted :  but  the  great 
question  is,  what  evidence  is  sufficient  to  render  them  credi 
ble  ?  The  Christians  say  that  the  evidence  of  testimony  is 
sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  indeed  that  no  other  evidence 
can  be  had.  That  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  miracles  admits, 

in  the  present  age,  of  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  testi- 

y 
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mony,  will  be  readily  admitted ;  but  our  critic  contends,  as 
Hume  had  done  before  him,  that  the  improbability  of  the 
violation  of  the  order  of  those  events,  of  which  the  course  is 
known  from  experience  to  be  perfectly  uniform,  is  so  strong, 
that  no  testimony  can  prevail  against  it.  "  It  will  always 
be  more  wonderful,  he  says,  that  the  violation  of  such  order 
should  have  taken  place,  than  that  any  number  of  witnesses 
should  have  been  deceived  themselves,  or  should  be  dispos 
ed  to  deceive  others." 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  how  many  facts  have  taken  place 
in  nature,  or  have  been  said  by  philosophers  to  take  place 
in  nature,  which  not  one  man  of  ten  thousand,  or  even  ten 
millions,  can  rationally  believe  to  have  happened  ?  "  That 
testimony  derives  all  its  force  from  experience,""  says  the 
critic,  "  seems  very  certain ;"  and  Hume,  as  he  acknow 
ledges,  had  said  the  same  thing  before  him.  But  if  this  be 
true,  upon  what  evidence  can  I  and  hundreds  of  millions  be 
side  me  believe,  that  showers  of  meteoric  stones  have,  in 
different  ages  and  distant  nations,  fallen  from  the  atmo 
sphere  on  the  earth  ?  I  never  saw  one  such  stone  fall,  and  I 
have  the  evidence  of  uniform  experience  that  the  atmosphere 
does  not  regularly  generate  metallic  stones.  Every  man 
who  is  in  the  same  predicament  with  me,  has  the  same  im 
mense  weight  of  experience  to  place  in  the  balance  against 
the  testimony  of  the  comparatively  very  small  number  who 
say  that  they  had  witnessed  such  stones  fall  from  the  hea 
vens  ;  and  if  it  be  very  certain  that  testimony  derives  all  its 
force  from  experience,  how  can  it  be  possible  for  hundreds 
of  millions  of  men,  possessing  common  sense,  to  admit,  in 
opposition  to  their  own  uniform  experience,  the  testimony  of 
some  dozens  of  people  who  may  have  been  deceived  them 
selves,  or  disposed,  like  the  London  citizen  with  his  moon 
of  cheese,  to  deceive  others  ?  It  is  vain  to  say  that  we  have 
the  experience  of  ages,  and  of  numbers  of  chemists  who  have 
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examined  the  stones,  in  corroboration  of  the  testimony  that 
they  fell  from  the  heavens ;  for  in  this  argument  where  ex 
perience  of  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  opposed 
to  testimony  bearing  witness  that  those  laws  have  been  oc 
casionally  suspended,  no  experience  can  be  admitted  but 
individual  personal  experience.  The  experience  of  ages 
and  of  distant  nations — indeed  the  experience  of  every  in 
dividual  but  myself  is  known  to  me  only  by  testimony ;  and 
is  it  possible  that  any  philosopher  can  seriously  contend  that 
testimony  derives  all  its  force  from  that  experience,  of  which 
we  never  could  have  known  any  thing — of  which,  indeed, 
we  never  could  have  heard,  but  through  the  medium  of  tes 
timony  ? 

This  is  surely  not  possible,  and  therefore  it  must  be  by 
every  man's  individual  personal  experience,  by  which,  on 
the  principles  of  Hume  and  his  followers,  the  truth  of  tes 
timony  is  to  be  tried  ?  If  so,  I  ought  not  to  believe  that 
there  has  ever  been  an  earthquake,  for  I  never  felt  the  shock 
of  one,  though  I  have  heard  of  many,  and  of  some  which 
were  said  to  have  been  felt  by  numbers  in  the  very  town 
where  I  then  was  !  I  ought  not  to  believe  that  a  monstrous 
child  was  ever  born  of  a  woman,  for  I  never  saw  a  human 
being,  who  could  with  any  propriety  be  called  a  monster, 
whilst  I  know,  by  uniform  personal  experience,  that  every 
monstrous  birth,  if  there  have  been  any  such  births,  has 
been  a  deviation  from  the  regular  course  of  nature.  In 
vain  shall  I  be  told,  that  earthquakes  may  be  accounted  for 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  shown  to  be  produced  by  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  for  those  circumstances  are 
probably  assumed  for  the  purpose,  and  whether  they  be  or 
not,  they  are  made  known  to  me  only  by  testimony,  which  I 
ought  to  disregard,  because  directly  contrary  to  my  uniform 
experience. 

But  even  this  mode  of  converting  testimony  into  experi- 
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ence,  cannot  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  case  of  the  meteoric 
stones  ;  for,  according  to  one  of  the  most  scientific  chemists 
of  the  age,*  "  it  would  be  absurd,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  formed ;  for  not  even  a  conjectural  cause 
for  them  in  the  smallest  degree  probable  can  be  assigned." 
We  are  told  indeed  that  the  testimony  produced  in  support 
of  the  origin  of  those  stones,  "  has  been  confirmed  by  a 
scrupulous  examination  into  the  natural  history  of  the  facts 
(the  stones)  themselves.  When  the  stones  which  were  said 
to  have  fallen  from  the  heavens  came  to  be  chemically  ana 
lyzed,  they  were  found  to  have  every  where  the  same  cha 
racters,  and  to  consist  of  the  same  ingredients,  nearly  in  the 
same  proportions  ;"  whilst  no  other  stones  have  anywhere 
been  found  of  precisely  the  same  character.  "  Here  there 
fore,"  says  the  reviewer  of  Laplace,  "  we  have  a  testimony 
confirmed,  and  rendered  quite  independent  of  our  previous 
knowledge  of  the  veracity  of  the  witnesses." 

This  inference  I  cannot  admit ;  nor  can  I  conceive  by 
what  rule  of  logic  it  is  drawn  from  the  premises.  Not  to  in 
sist  on  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  result  of  the  chemi 
cal  analysis  of  the  stones,  can  be  known  to  those  myriads, 
who  were  not  present  when  it  was  made,  only  by  testimony, 
all  that  seems  to  me  to  have  been  proved  by  that  analysis 
is,  that  the  stones  in  question  are  of  one  and  the  same  spe 
cies,  and  that  the  species  itself  is  very  uncommon.  These 
two  facts  I  admit  to  have  been  completely  proved,  for  I 
have  no  hesitation  to  receive  the  testimony  of  the  chemists 
by  whom  they  were  ascertained  ;  but  why  stones  of  a  singu 
lar  character,  found  in  different  regions  of  the  earth,  should 
therefore  be  inferred  to  have  fallen  from  the  heavens,  I  con 
fess  that  I  am  yet  to  learn.  That  a  stone  of  two  or  three 

*  See  Thomson's  System  of  Chemistry,  Ed.  3.  Vol.  IV.  p.  163,  &c. 
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tons  weight,  as  some  of  those  meteoric  stones  have  been, 
should  be  generated  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  float  in  a  horizontal  direction  over  various  countries,  at 
the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  the  earth,  is  directly  con 
trary  not  only  to  all  my  experience,  but  likewise  to  all  that 
I  know  of  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  of 
the  law  of  gravitation — the  best  ascertained,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  laws  of  corporeal  nature  !  Am  I  then  to  reject  with 
scorn  all  that  I  have  been  told  of  ignited  stones  falling  from 
the  heavens  ?  Undoubtedly  I  ought  to  do  so,  if  testimony 
derives  all  its  force  from  experience  ;  for  though  those  stones 
have  been  chemically  analyzed,  and  their  composition  as 
certained  by  experiments,  not  an  individual  of  the  human 
race  can  believe  that  they  fell  from  the  atmosphere  on  any 
other  evidence  than  the  unsupported  testimony  of  those  very 
few  persons  who  have  said  that  they  saw  them  fall.  "  But 
it  will  always  be  more  wonderful  that  masses  of  iron,  pyrites, 
and  earth,  of  the  weight  of  two  or  three  tons,  should  be 
formed  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  even 
float  horizontally  in  that  rare  medium,  as  a  log  of  wood  floats 
in  water,  than  that  any  number  of  witnesses,  who  affirm  that 
they  saw  them  fall,  should  have  been  deceived  themselves, 
or  disposed  to  deceive  others."  They  may  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  heart  of  .the  earth,  and  been  forced  upwards 
by  subterraneous  fire  ;  and  this  may  seem  the  more  proba 
ble,  that  the  principal  ingredient  in  them  is  iron  in  the  me 
tallic  state  ;  that  they  have  been  generally  found  hot,  and 
buried  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth  ;  and  that  such 
eruptions  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  through  the  craters 
of  volcanoes,  have  frequently  been  accompanied  by  appear 
ances  in  the  air,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  by  a  few 
individuals — almost  stupified  with  atonishment,  for  meteors 
descending  from  the  heavens. 

In  a  word,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  not  one  objection 
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urged  by  Hume,  Laplace,  or  any  of  their  pupils,  against 
the  sufficiency  of  testimony  to  prove  the  reality  of  the 
Scripture  miracles,  which  does  not  hold  with  at  least  equal 
force  against  the  reality  of  those  showers  of  meteoric  stones 
which  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  all  the  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  these  objections  are 
in  both  cases  founded  on  a  palpable  mistake.  Testimony 
is  so  far  from  deriving  all  its  force  from  experience,  that, 
as  was  justly  observed  long  ago,  *  it  is  the  sole  foundation 
of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  what  the  opponents  of  the 
Gospel  call  firm,  unalterable,  and  universal  experience ; 
and  that  if  we  did  not,  in  certain  circumstances,  repose  im 
plicit  confidence  in  testimony,  every  man's  knowledge  of 
events  would  be  confined  to  those,  which  had  fallen  under 
the  immediate  observation  of  his  own  senses.  Hume  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  this,  when  he  supposed  a 
case,  in  which,  were  it  ever  to  occur,  testimony  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  credibility  even  of  a  miracle. 

"  No  testimony,"  says  he,  -f-  "  is  sufficient  to  establish  a 
miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind,  that  its 
falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it 
endeavours  to  establish. — When  any  one  tells  me,  that  he 
saw  a  dead  man  restored  to  life,  I  immediately  consider 
with  myself,  whether  it  be  more  probable,  that  this  person 
should  either  deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the  fact,  which 
he  relates,  should  really  have  happened.  I  weigh  the  one 
miracle  against  the  other,  and,  according  to  the  superiority 
which  I  discover,  I  pronounce  my  decision,  and  always  re 
ject  the  greater  miracle.  If  the  falsehood  of  his  testimony 
would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  event  which  he  relates, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  can  he  pretend  to  command  my  be 
lief  or  opinion." 

*  By  Dr  Campbell  in  his  admirable  Dissertation  on  Miracles. 
|  Essay  on  Miracles. 
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There  is  some  inaccuracy  of  language  in  talking  of 
greater  and  less  miracles  when  Omnipotence  is  supposed  to 
have  performed  them  all ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  author  admitted,  in  a  note,  that  all 
real  miracles  are  equally  easy  to  the  Almighty,  by  observ 
ing,  "  that  the  raising  of  a  feather,  when  the  wind  wants 
ever  so  little  force  requisite  for  that  purpose,  is  as  real  a 
miracle  as  the  raising  of  a  house  or  a  ship  into  the  air." 
By  greater  and  less  miracles,  therefore,  and  by  always  re 
jecting  the  greater,  it  is  evident  that  he  meant  nothing 
more  than  that  of  two  or  more  deviations  from  the  known 
laws  of  nature,  one  might  in  itself,  when  contemplated  with 
all  its  circumstances,  appear  less  probable  than  the  others  ; 
and  that,  if  he  could  not  reject  them  all,  his  principles  would 
compel  him  to  reject  that  which  should  appear  least  proba 
ble  when  viewed  in  all  its  bearings. 

This  seems  so  be  a  just  maxim  ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  testimony,  given  by  the  Apostles  and 
other  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  the  miracles  of  their 
Lord,  would,  on  the  supposition  that  those  miracles  were 
not  really  performed,  have  been  as  great  a  deviation  from 
the  known  laws  of  nature  as  the  miracles  themselves,  the 
balance  must  be  considered  as  evenly  poised  by  opposite 
miracles ;  and  whilst  it  shall  continue  so,  the  judgment 
must  remain  in  a  state  of  suspense.  But  if  it  shall  appear 
that,  in  this  case,  the  false  testimony  would  have  been  a 
deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature  much  less  probable  in 
itself  than  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  the  balance 
will  be  instantly  destroyed  ;  and  by  Mr  Hume's  maxim,  we 
must  reject  the  supposition  of  falsehood  in  the  testimony 
of  the  Apostles,  and  admit  the  miracles  of  Christ  to  have 
been  really  performed. 

In  this  argument,  it  is  needless  to  waste  time  in  proving 
that  those  miracles,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  writings 
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of  the  New  Testament,  were  of  such  a  nature,  and  perform 
ed  before  so  many  witnesses,  that  no  imposition  could  pos 
sibly  be  practised  on  the  senses  of  those  who  affirm  that 
they  were  present.  From  every  page  of  the  Gospels  this 
is  so  evident,  that  the  philosophical  adversaries  of  the 
Christian  faith  never  suppose  the  Apostles  to  have  been 
themselves  deceived,  *  but  boldly  accuse  them  of  bearing 
false  witness.  But  if  this  accusation  be  well  founded,  their 
testimony  itself  is  as  great  a  miracle,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  real  a  deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature,  as  any  which 
they  record  of  themselves  or  of  their  Master. 

That  testimony  does  not  derive  all  its  force  from  expe 
rience  has  been  already  proved ;  and  is  indeed  little  less 
than  self-evident  from  the  unquestionable  fact  that  the  ear 
liest  assent,  which  is  given  to  testimony  by  children  who 
have  no  experience,  is  unlimited,  whilst  the  experience  of 
age  renders  men  distrustful.  Exactly  the  reverse  would  be 
the  case,  were  our  belief  in  testimony  the  result  of  experi 
ence.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  that  the  beneficent 
Author  of  Nature,  who  intended  man  to  be  a  social  creature, 
hath  implanted  in  every  human  breast  an  instinctive  pro 
pensity  to  speak  truth,  and  likewise  a  disposition  to  confide 

*  The  reviewer  of  Laplace,  so  often  referred  to,  speaking  of  the  improba 
bility  of  a  hundred  dice  thrown  at  once  all  falling  on  the  same  faces,  adds — 
«'  If  we  had  ourselves  been  spectators  of  such  an  event,  we  would  not  believe 
our  own  eyes,  till  we  had  scrupulously  examined  all  the  circumstances,  and 
assured  ourselves  that  there  was  no  trick  nor  deception.  After  such  an  exami 
nation,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  it,  notwithstanding  its  great  improbabi 
lity  ;  and  no  one  would  have  recourse  to  an  inversion  of  the  laws  of  vision  in 
order  to  account  for  it."  This  acute  writer  therefore  must  allow,  that  no  trick 
or  deception  could  have  been  practised  in  the  resurrection  of  the  widow's  son  at 
Nain,  in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  men  on 
jive  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  or  in  the  Apostles'  speaking  miraculously 
in  a  vast  variety  of  tongues  before  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  on  the  day  of 
pentecost.  Either  these  miracles  must  have  been  really  performed,  or  the 
evangelists  must  have  wilfully  borne  false  witness ;  for  there  is  no  other  alter 
native. 

11 
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implicitly  in  the  veracity  of  others ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  children  believe  whatever  is  told  them,  and  that  the 
greatest  liar  on  earth  speaks  a  hundred  truths  for  one  false 
hood.  That  truth  is  indeed  always  at  the  door  of  the  lips ; 
that  it  requires  no  effort  to  bring  it  forth ;  that  in  ordinary 
cases  men  speak  truth  uninfluenced  by  any  motive,  moral 
or  political ;  and  that  lying  is  never  practised  by  the  worst 
of  men  without  some  effort  to  accomplish  some  end,  are  po 
sitions  which  daily  experience  renders  it  impossible  to  ques 
tion.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  do  not  think  that 
truth  is  spoken  by  an  original  and  instinctive  principle ; 
because  men  appear  not  to  be  impelled  by  instinct  to  speak 
any  articulate  language  at  all  ;  and  it  is  surely  inconceiva 
ble  that  instinct  should  teach  the  use  of  arbitrary  and  arti 
ficial  signs,  such  as  the  words  of  every  language  undoubt 
edly  are,  or  that  between  such  signs  and  ideas  any  natural 
relation  should  ever  be  formed. 

Truth  is  the  conformity  of  those  words,  or  other  signs, 
by  which  things  are  represented,  to  the  things  themselves ; 
and  things  themselves  are  what  they  are — independent  of 
us,  our  instincts,  and  perceptions.  When  we  have  precise 
and  adequate  ideas,  or  notions  of  objects,  and  when  those 
ideas  or  notions  are  related  to  each  other,  as  the  objects 
themselves  are  related,  we  are  in  possession  of  knowledge, 
or  what  may  be  called  mental  truth.  In  this  case  there  is 
a  real  and  natural  connection  between  the  signs  and  the 
things  signified ;  for  we  cannot  frame  one  original  and 
simple  idea,  which  has  no  archetype  in  nature,  nor  can  one 
object  distinctly  perceived,  generate  in  our  minds  the  ideas 
or  notions  that  are  generated  by  other  and  quite  different 
objects.  Here  external  things  are  the  objects,  and  ideas 
are  the  signs,  which,  when  they  are  in  conformity  to  the 
things  signified  by  them,  constitute  truth  ;  and  this  truth 
depends  not  in  the  smallest  degree  on  the  moral  disposi- 
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tions  of  him  on  whose  mind  it  is  impressed.  These  truths 
are  the  truths  of  God  spoken  alike,  and  with  equal  faith 
fulness  to  all  who  have  powers  of  perception  to  receive 
them ;  and  in  the  case  under  consideration,  they  were  re 
ceived  as  well  by  the  Jewish  Pharisees  as  by  the  Apostles 
of  Christ. 

But  in  human  testimony  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  are  the  things  signified,  and  the  words  of  the  lan 
guage  spoken  are  the  signs  by  which  they  are  expressed ; 
and  when  these  things  and  signs  are  in  conformity  to  each 
other,  the  words  uttered  express  so  much  truth.  Now, 
though  in  this  case  there  is  no  natural  connection  between 
the  signs  and  the  things  signified — between  ideas  or  notions 
in  the  mind  and  articulate  vocal  sounds,  yet  it  is  obvious, 
that,  without  a  violent  effort  of  the  speaker  to  the  contrary, 
they  must  always  be  in  conformity  with  each  other,  be 
cause,  in  every  language,  there  are  words  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  denoting  every  idea,  and  every  relation  of 
ideas,  which  can  be  expressed  by  that  language ;  and  in 
the  mind  of  every  man,  those  ideas,  relations  of  ideas,  and 
their  appropriate  words,  have  been  constantly  associated  or 
linked  together  from  the  time  that  he  first  learned  to  speak. 
So  intimate  is  this  association,  and  so  impossible  to  be 
broken,  that  whoever  will  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
operations  of  his  own  mind,  will  find  that  he  thinks  as  well 
as  speaks  in  some  language ;  and  that  in  cogitation  he  runs 
over  silently  and  habitually,  those  sounds  which  in  speak 
ing  he  actually  utters.  Hence  it  is,  that  hardly  any  man 
has  written  in  perfect  purity  a  language  in  which  he  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  think  ;  and  hence,  too,  I  believe, 
it  is,  that  so  many  men  of  deep  thinking  have  been  re 
marked  for  the  practice  of  speaking  to  themselves. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  impossible  that  a  man,  without  some 
effort,  should  ever  speak  any  thing  but  truth  ;  for  the  ideas 
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of  what  he  has  seen  or  heard,  &c.  are  not  of  his  manufac 
ture  ;  they  are  generated  in  his  mind  by  external  objects 
according  to  the  established  laws  of  nature ;  and  till  they 
be  effaced  from  his  memory,  they  must  always,  by  the  law 
of  association,  which  is  one  of  those  laws,  *  make  their 
appearance  there  with  all  their  mutual  relations,  and  in 
their  appropriate  dress.  In  the  very  act  of  learning  to 
speak.,  we  necessarily  learn  to  speak  the  truth ;  for  what  I 
have  called  mental  truth  is  impressed  upon  our  minds  by 
him  who  cannot  err,  and  were  we  not  to  employ  words  for 
the  expression  of  that  truth  exactly  as  they  are  employed 
by  those  with  whom  we  converse,  our  language  (if  lan 
guage  it  could  be  called)  would  be  unintelligible  jargon  ; 
and  we  could  neither  declare  our  wants,  nor  ask  relief  with 

*  That  the  association  of  ideas  not  only  with  one  another,  but  also  with  the 
articulate  sounds  by  which  they  are  denominated  in  that  language  which  is 
vernacular  to  us,  is  a  law  of  nature,  is  incontrovertible.  It  is  a  law  which 
extend?  in  some  degree  to  the  inferior  animals,  for,  if  they  yrere  not  under  the 
influence  of  it,  neither  the  dog  nor  the  horse  could  be  trained  to  render  those 
numberless  services  to  man,  which  are  actually  rendered  by  both.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fact  as  universal  in  the  animal  kingdom  as  gravitation  is  in  the  material 
world,  and  is  therefore,  equally  with  gravitation,  a  law  of  nature  unchange 
able  but  by  him  whose  fiat  constituted  the  universe  and  all  the  beings— ani 
mated  and  inanimate — which  it  contains,  what  we  know  them  by  experience 
to  be.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  both  these  laws  of  nature,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  assign  for  them  physical  causes  ;  but  all  such  attempts  have 
hitherto  failed.  Newton  threw  out  a  query,  whether  gravitation  might  not  be 
caused  by  an  etherial  fluid  pervading  the  whole  corporeal  universe ;  and  Dr 
Hartley  attempted  to  account  for  the  great  law  of  intellectual  association,  by 
supposing  that  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  in  the  brain  are  the  physical  causes 
of  perception  and  memory.  These  are  mere  hypotheses,  which,  though  they 
were  granted,  would  not  solve  a  single  difficulty  in  the  phenomena,  for  which 
they  were  respectively  invented  to  account.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  assume 
at  once  the  two  universal  facts  of  gravitation,  and  what  has  been  called  the 
association  of  ideas,  as  two  laws — the  one  of  brute  corporeal  nature,  and  the 
other  of  animated  nature  as  it  is  observed  at  least  on  this  globe,  for  though 
we  were  to  discover  some  physical  cause  for  each  of  these  phenomena,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  resolve  its  operations  at  last,  as  we  now  resolve  the  phe 
nomena  themselves,  into  the  will  of  the  Almighty. 
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any  hope  of  success.  Children  beginning  to  speak  may 
indeed  often  utter  untruths  or  nonsense  without  any  motive, 
and  merely  from  mistake  ;  and  this  indeed  they  often  do, 
because  the  ideas  and  words  of  children  have  neither  been 
long  nor  closely  linked  together  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that 
a  man,  however  wicked,  should  habitually,  and  without 
motives,  lie  on  ordinary  occasions,  unless  the  constituent 
principles  of  his  nature  have  been  totally  altered ;  unless 
his  brain  has  been  disordered  by  disease ;  unless  his  ideas 
and  notions  have  been  disarranged ;  and  all  the  associations 
which  have  taken  place  among  them  from  his  infancy  have 
been  dissolved,  and  quite  contrary  associations  formed  in 
their  stead. 

We  know,  indeed,  by  woeful  experience,  that  immoral 
men  occasionally  utter  falsehoods  with  a  view  to  deceive. 
But  in  these  cases  they  are  influenced  by  some  motive 
either  of  hope  or  of  terror ;  the  falsehood  is  always  uttered 
with  an  effort;  and  so  very  strong  is  the  association  be 
tween  words  and  ideas,  that  the  truth  will  at  times  break 
out  in  spite  of  all  their  endeavours  to  conceal  it,  so  that 
the  end  or  middle  of  a  false  narrative,  if  it  be  of  any  length, 
and  include  a  number  of  particular  events  or  incidents,  is 
commonly  inconsistent  with  the  beginning.  We  entertain 
a  suspicion  of  falsehood,  when  those  who  relate  the  same 
tale,  either  palpably  contradict  each  other,  or  agree  in  every 
minute  circumstance,  and  speak  throughout  the  very  same 
language — when  they  are  but  few  in  number,  and  of  a 
doubtful  character — when  they  have  an  interest  in  what 
they  affirm  or  deny — when  they  deliver  their  testimony 
either  with  hesitation,  or  with  superfluous  and  violent  as 
severations  of  its  truth,  because  all  these  are  circumstances 
which  have  been  generally  observed  to  accompany  false 
witness.  It  is  likewise  with  reluctance  that  we  admit  a 
narrative  of  events  entirely  different  from  every  thing  that 
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we  have  hitherto  seen  or  heard,  because  we  may  not  be 
certain  that  the  narrator  is  not  under  some  influence  to  de 
ceive  us  in  matters  concerning  which  we  have  nothing  but 
his  testimony  on  which  to  ground  our  judgment.  But  in 
every  case,  where  the  fact  recorded  is  in  itself  possible,  and 
attributed  to  a  cause  which  we  know  to  be  adequate  ;  where 
a  competent  number  of  witnesses  *  had  sufficient  means  of 
information,  and  were  certainly  under  no  inducement  to 
deceive,  testimony  is  complete  evidence,  however  extra 
ordinary  the  fact  may  be,  because  no  fact,  which  is  known 
to  have  had  an  adequate  cause,  can  be  so  incredible,  as 
that  a  number  of  men  of  sound  understanding  should  act 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  human  nature,  or  be  able,  if  so  disposed,  to  dissolve 
every  association  which  had  been  formed  in  the  mind  of 
each  of  them  from  his  infancy,  and  form  new  ones,  all 
agreeing  exactly  with  one  another,  and  yet  all  contrary  to 
the  truth. 

If  this  reasoning  be  just,  and  if  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostles  to  their  own  and  their  Master's  miracles  be  false, 
it  follows  undeniably,  either  that  they  concerted  a  consist 
ent  scheme  of  falsehood,  and  agreed  to  publish  it  at  every 
hazard ;  or  that  God  had  dissolved  all  the  associations, 
which  had  been  formed  in  their  minds,  of  ideas  of  sense 
with  the  words  of  language,  and  arbitrarily  formed  new  as 
sociations  all  in  exact  conformity  with  each  other,  but  all  in 

*  Should  it  be  asked  what  number  of  witnesses  I  call  competent,  I  beg 
leave  to  reply,  that  it  will  be  greater  or  less  according  to  circumstances.  In 
cases  where  there  is  no  danger  of  the  senses  being  deceived,  two  men  of  inte 
grity  and  intelligence  deserve  equal  credit  with  two  thousand;  but  where 
there  is  particular  occasion  for  good  organs,  whether  of  sight  or  hearing,  the 
greater  the  number,  the  greater  will  be  our  security.  To  this  must  be  added, 
that  as  hardly  any  individual  can  pay  equal  attention  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  any  complicated  event,  we  may  expect  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  account 
of  the  whole  from  several  witnesses  than  from  only  one. 
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direct  contradiction  to  truth.  One  or  other  of  these  events 
must  have  taken  place ;  because,  upon  the  supposition  of 
falsehood,  there  is  no  other  alternative.  But  such  a  disso 
lution  and  formation  of  associations  of  ideas  with  words, 
as  is  supposed  in  the  latter  event,  is  as  great  a  deviation 
from  the  established  laws  of  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
real  a  miracle  as  the  resurrection  of  a  man  from  the  dead ; 
and  all  real  miracles  being  acknowledged  to  be  equally  great, 
either  of  these  could  have  been  performed  only  by  a  power 
equal  to  the  performance  of  the  other. 

Nor  would  the  supposed  voluntary  agreement  of  the 
Apostles,  in  such  a  scheme  of  falsehood  as  they  are  said  to 
have  published  to  the  world,  be  an  event  less  miraculous 
than  the  Divine  interposition  for  the  unworthy  purpose  im 
plied  in  the  former  hypothesis.  When  they  sat  down  to 
fabricate  their  pretended  revelation,  and  to  contrive  a  series 
of  miracles,  to  which  they  were  all  to  appeal  for  its  truth, 
it  is  plain,  since  they  proved  successful  in  their  daring  en 
terprise,  that  they  must  have  clearly  foreseen  every  possi 
ble  circumstance  in  which  they  could  be  placed,  and  have 
prepared  consistent  answers  to  every  question  that  could  be 
put  to  them  by  their  most  inveterate  and  most  enlightened 
enemies  ;  by  the  statesman,  the  lawyer,  the  philosopher,  and 
the  priest.  That  such  foreknowledge  as  this  would  have 
been  miraculous,  will  not  surely  be  denied ;  since  it  forms 
the  very  attribute  which  we  find  it  most  difficult  to  allow 
even  to  God  himself.  *  It  is  not,  however,  the  only  mira 
cle,  which  this  supposition  would  compel  us  to  admit.  The 
very  resolution  of  the  Apostles  to  propagate  the  belief  of 
false  miracles  in  support  of  such  a  religion  as  that  which  is 
taught  in  the  New  Testament,  would  have  been  as  wide  a 

*  See  Dr  Beanie's  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,  and 
Dr  Pearson's  Warburtonian  Lectures. 
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deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  as  great  a 
miracle  as  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  conceived. 

When  they  formed  this  design,  either  they  must  have 
hoped  to  succeed,  or  they  must  have  been  convinced  that 
they  should  fail,  in  their  undertaking;   and  in  either  case 
they  chose  evil,  and  what  they  knew  to  be  unmixed  evil, 
for  its  own  sake  !     They  could  not,  if  they  foresaw  that 
they  should  fail,  look  for  any  thing  but  that  contempt,  dis 
grace,  and  persecution,  which  were  then  the  inevitable  con 
sequences  of  an  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  overthrow  the 
established  religion.     Nor  could  their  prospects  be  brighter 
on  the  supposition  of  their  success.     As  they  knew  them 
selves  to   be  false  witnesses  and  impious  deceivers,  they 
could  have  no  hope  beyond  the  grave  ;  and  by  determining 
to  oppose  all  the  religious  systems,  superstitions,  and  pre 
judices  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  they  wilfully  expos 
ed  themselves  to  inevitable  misery  in  the  present  life,  to  in 
sult  and  imprisonment,  to  stripes  and  death.     Nor  can  it 
be  alleged  that  they  might  look  forward  to  power  and  af 
fluence,  when  they  should,  through  sufferings,  have  convert 
ed  their  countrymen  ;  for  so  desirous  were  they  of  obtain 
ing  nothing  but  misery  as  the  end  of  their  mission,  that 
they  made  their  own  persecution  a  test  of  the  truth  of  their 
doctrines.     They  introduced  the  Master,  from  whom  they 
professed  to  have  received  those  doctrines,  as  telling  them, 
that  "  they  were  sent  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves ; 
that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  councils,  and  scourged 
in  synagogues;   that  they  should  be  hated  of  all  men  for 
his  name's  sake ;  that  the  brother  should  deliver  up  the 
brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the  child  ;  and  that  he  who 
took  not  up  his  cross  and  followed  him,  was  not  worthy  of 
him." 

The  very  system  of  religion,  therefore,  which  they  in 
vented  and  resolved  to  impose  upon  mankind,  was  so  contriv- 
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ed,  that  the  worldly  prosperity  of  its  first  preachers,  and 
even  their  exemption  from  persecution,  was  incompatible 
with  its  success.  Had  these  clear  predictions  of  the  author 
of  that  religion,  under  whom  the  Apostles  and  evangelists 
acted  only  as  ministers,  not  been  verified,  all  mankind 
must  have  instantly  perceived  that  their  claim  to  inspira 
tion  was  groundless,  and  that  Christianity  was  a  scandalous 
and  impudent  imposture.  All  this  the  Apostles  could  not 
but  foresee  when  they  formed  their  plan  for  deluding  the 
world.  Whence  it  follows,  that  when  they  resolved  to  sup 
port  their  pretended  revelation  by  an  appeal  to  forged  mira 
cles,  they  wilfully,  and  with  their  eyes  open,  exposed  them 
selves  to  inevitable  misery,  whether  they  should  succeed  or 
fail  in  their  enterprise  ;  and  that  they  concerted  their  mea 
sures  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  admit  a  possibility  of  re- 
compence  to  themselves,  either  in  this  life,  or  in  that  which 
is  to  come. — But  if  there  be  a  law  of  nature,  for  the  reality 
of  which  we  have  better  evidence  than  we  have  for  others, 
it  is,  "  that  no  man  can  choose  misery  for  its  own  sake," 
or  make  the  acquisition  of  it  the  ultimate  end  of  all  his 
pursuits.  The  existence  of  other  laws  of  nature  we  know 
by  testimony,  and  our  own  observation  of  the  regularity  of 
their  effects.  The  existence  of  this  law  is  made  known  to 
us  not  only  by  these  means,  but  also  by  the  still  clearer 
and  more  conclusive  evidence  of  every  man's  own  conscious 
ness. 

Thus  then  do  miracles  force  themselves  upon  our  assent 
in  every  possible  view  which  we  can  take  of  this  interesting 
subject.  If  the  testimony  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gos 
pel  was  true,  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
were  certainly  performed,  and  the  doctrines  of  our  religion 
were  derived  from  Heaven.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that 
testimony  was  false,  either  God  must  have  miraculously  ef 
faced  from  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  it  was  given,  all 
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the  associations  formed  between  their  ideas  of  sensation  and 
the  words  of  language,  or  he  must  have  endowed  those  men 
with  the  gift  of  prescience,  and  at  the  same  time  have  com 
pelled  them  to  fabricate  a  pretended  revelation  for  the  pur 
pose  of  deceiving  the  world,  and  involving  themselves  and 
their  immediate  followers  in  certain  and  foreseen  destruc 
tion. 

The  power  necessary  to  perform  the  one  series  of  these 
miracles  is  just  as  great  as  that  which  would  be  requisite  to 
the  performance  of  the  other,  because  they  are  equally  de 
viations  from  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  considered  merely  as 
exertions  of  preternatural  power,  they  may  seem  to  balance 
each  other,  and  to  hold  the  mind  in  a  state  of  suspense. 
But  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  very  different 
purposes  for  which  those  opposite  and  contending  miracles 
were  wrought,  and  call  to  mind  that  the  regular  course  of 
events  which  we  say  proceeds  according  to  the  laws  of  na 
ture,  and  every  deviation  from  that  course  which  we  deno  • 
minate  miraculous,  are  alike  produced  by  that  all-perfect 
Being,  who,  when  he  established  the  laws  of  nature,  pro 
vided  for  every  circumstance  which  we  call  contingent,  the 
balance  is  instantly  destroyed,  and  the  mind  relieved  from 
the  painful  state  of  suspense.  The  miracles  recorded  in 
the  Gospels,  if  real,  were  wrought  in  support  of  a  revela 
tion,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  by  whom  it  is  received, 
has  brought  to  light  many  important  truths,  which  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  made  known  to  men  ;  and  which, 
by  the  confession  of  those  by  whom  it  is  rejected,  contains 
the  purest  moral  precepts,  by  which  the  conduct  of  man 
kind  has  ever  been  regulated.  The  opposite  series  of  mi 
racles,  if  real,  was  performed  to  enable,  and  even  to  com 
pel  a  company  of  Jews  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  of  the  nar 
rowest  education,  to  fabricate,  with  the  view  of  certain  de 
struction  to  themselves,  a  consistent  scheme  of  falsehood, 
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and  by  an  appeal  to  pretended  miracles,  to  impose  it  upon 
the  world  as  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  The  object  of  the 
former  series  of  miracles  is  worthy  of  a  God  of  infinite  wis 
dom,  goodness,  and  power.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  ab 
solutely  inconsistent  with  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  are 
demonstrably  attributes  of  that  Being  by  whom  alone  miracles 
can  be  performed.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  supposition 
of  the  Apostles  bearing  false  testimony  to  the  miracles  of 
their  Master,  implies  a  series  of  deviations  from  the  laws 
of  nature,  infinitely  less  probable  in  themselves  than  those 
miracles ;  and  therefore,  by  the  maxim  of  Hume  and  his 
disciples,  we  must  reject  the  supposition  of  falsehood  in  the 
testimony,  and  admit  the  reality  of  the  miracles.* 

*  See  more  on  the  credibility  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  in  Stackhouse's 
History  of  the  Bible,  4to  Edition. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  THREE  FIRST   GOSPELS. 


OF  late  years  many  questions  have  been  keenly,  and  even 
acrimoniously  agitated,  about  the  origin  of  the  three  first 
Gospels  ;  the  inspiration  of  the  second  and  third  ;  arid  the 
order  in  which  they  were  made  generally  public.  This  last 
question  would  indeed  be  of  very  little  importance,  were  it 
not  combined  in  some  degree  with  the  other  two.  If  all  the 
three  were  written  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  it  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  pious  Christian 
which  was  written  first — whether  St  Matthew  wrote  before 
St  Mark  and  St  Luke,  or  St  Luke  before  St  Matthew  and 
St  Mark  ;  but  if  the  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  St  Luke, 
which  has  lately  been  controverted  by  divines  of  some  emi 
nence  both  in  England  and  in  Germany,  be  thought  to  de 
pend  in  any  degree  on  the  resolution  of  that  question,  the 
question  itself  changes  its  nature,  and  becomes  indeed  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

The  most  prevalent  opinion  perhaps  is,  that  St  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  converts  many 
years  before  St  Mark  and  St  Luke  wrote  their  gospels  ;  and 
this  opinion  is  made  to  rest  on  the  order  in  which  the  four 
Gospels  have  been  generally  published  when  collected  toge 
ther  in  one  volume,  and  upon  the  concurring  testimony  of 
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the  earliest  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  who  mention 
the  subject. 

The  concurring  testimony  of  the  fathers  to  the  truth  of 
any  fact  which  fell  under  their  own  immediate  observation, 
is  entitled  to  the  highest  credit ;  but  the  order  in  which  the 
Gospels  have  been  generally  arranged  in  the  same  volume, 
furnishes  no  proof  whatever  of  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  were  respectively  written,  and  separately  published 
among  the  faithful.  We  know  not  indeed  with  certainty 
when  or  by  whom  they  were  first  collected  into  one  volume. 
If  this  was  done  by  St  John,  he  might  be  induced  to  place 
St  Matthew's  first,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  its  author 
in  the  church  ;  and  his  own  last,  both  from  a  principle  of 
modesty,  for  which  he  is  known  to  have  been  remarkable, 
and  because  his  Gospel  is  so  obviously  supplemental  to  the 
other  three,  that  without  the  previous  perusal  of  some  one 
of  them — indeed  I  think  without  the  previous  perusal  of 
St  Matthew's  or  St  Luke's — no  man  could,  by  reading  St 
John's  Gospel,  acquire  an  adequate  knowledge  of  "  all  that 
Jesus  taught  and  did  on  earth  till  he  was  taken  up  into 
Heaven." 

If  the  different  Gospels  were  not  collected  into  one  vo 
lume  till  after  the  death  of  St  John,  and  this  is  at  least  pos 
sible,  he  or  they  who  undertook  the  task  of  arranging  them, 
may  have  been  guided  by  the  same  principles,  which  I  have 
supposed  likely  to  direct  the  arrangement  of  the  Apostle 
himself;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  that  we  know  the 
arrangement  of  St  Paul's  epistles  to  have  been  directed  by 
such  principles,  without  regard  to  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written.  "  The  epistles  which  were  sent  to  whole  bo 
dies  of  Christians,  have  been  generally  placed  before  those 
•which  were  sent  to  individuals  ;  and  of  the  former,  the  epis 
tle  to  the  Romans  has  had  the  first  rank,  because  Rome  was 
the  capital  of  the  empire.  Next  in  order  come  the  two  epis- 
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ties  to  the  Corinthians,  because  Corinth  was  then  the  prin 
cipal  city  of  that  part  of  Greece  in  which  Christianity  had 
made  any  progress ;  and  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  placed 
in  the  third  rank,  because  it  was  addressed  to  a  people  in 
habiting  a  country  which,  though  considered  as  less  impor 
tant  than  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Corinth,  with  their  respec 
tive  dependencies,  was  deemed  higher  in  rank  than  any  other 
single  city.  Yet  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians, 
and  some  others,  were  certainly,  every  one  of  them,  written 
before  that  to  the  Romans,  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  be 
ing  probably  the  earliest  of  all  St  Paul's  epistles  that  are 
now  extant.""* 

That  it  was  some  such  principle  as  this,  and  not  the  or 
der  of  time  in  which  the  Gospels  were  written,  that  direct 
ed  their  arrangement  when  collected  into  one  volume,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  they  are  differently  arranged 
in  different  manuscripts.  "  The  Latin  church  arranged 
them  thus, — Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark ;  and  that  ar 
rangement  is  observed,  not  only  in  the  old  Latin  manuscripts, 
but  likewise  in  the  Codex  Bezse,"f  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  valuable  Greek  manuscripts  extant.  From  the  order  in 
which  the  Gospels  are  generally  published,  nothing  there 
fore  can  be  inferred  with  certainty  respecting  the  priority 
of  any  one  of  them  to  the  others. 

The  testimony  of  the  ancients,  were  it  unanimous  and 
sufficiently  early,  would  indeed  be  conclusive  ;  but  it  is  far 
from  unanimous.  The  reports  of  the  different  writers  have 
been  collected  with  great  industry  by  Lardner,J  to  whom  I 
therefore  refer  ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  from  a  comparison  of 
these  reports,  that  the  only  points  in  which  they  seem  to  be 
all  agreed,  are,  that  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  wrote  before 

•  Marsh's  Michaelis,  Vol.  IV. 

f  Ibid.  Vol.  III.  Chap.  i.  Note  1.  by  the  Editor. 

£  History  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelist *. 
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St  Mark  and  St  John,  and  that  the  former  wrote  his  Gos 
pel  in  Hebrew.  When  I  say  that  in  these  points  they  seem 
to  be  all  agreed,  I  allude  only  to  those  who  may  be  consi 
dered  as  the  original  reporters — such  as  Papias,  Irenceus, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen ;  for  those  who  suc 
ceeded  them  have  added  each  some  opinion  of  his  own, 
though  nothing,  I  think,  to  contradict  the  assertion  of  Cle 
mens,  that  the  evangelists,  who  give  the  different  genealo 
gies  of  our  Lord,  wrote  their  Gospels  before  the  other  two. 
Whether  St  Matthew  or  St  Luke  wrote  first,  must  there 
fore  be  decided,  if  it  can  be  decided  at  all,  by  the  internal 
evidence  afforded  by  their  two  Gospels  themselves ;  and 
about  the  force  of  that  evidence,  modern  divines  of  the 
greatest  eminence  have  differed  in  opinion. 

Calvin,  Beza,  Gomarus  the  antagonist  of  Arminius, 
Lardner,  Michaelis,  Dr  Macknight  of  Edinburgh,  and  of 
late  Mr  Dunster,*  seem  all  to  have  been  decidedly  of  opi 
nion  that  St  Luke  wrote  before  St  Matthew ;  but  by  much 
the  most  general  opinion  is,  I  believe,  that  St  Matthew  was 
the  first  writer  of  a  Gospel.  Of  those  who  have  lately  de 
fended  this  opinion,  the  two  most  eminent  writers  are,  Dr 
Owen,  in  his  Observations  on  the  four  Gospels ;  and  Dr 
Townson,  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels, — a  work 
unquestionably  of  very  great  merit,  and,  according  to  the 

*  The  reverend  Charles  Dunster,  M.  A.  rector  of  Petworth  in  Sussex,  who 
has  published  four  tracts  on  the  subject,  which  have  by  no  means  attracted  the 
attention,  to  which  they  are  well  entitled  from  every  Biblical  scholar.  For  this 
neglect  two  reasons  may  be  assigned.  The  modest  author,  in  every  tract,  pro 
claims  himself  to  be  a  very  inferior  Greek  scholar,  and  in  comparison  of  those 
with  whom  he  differs  in  opinion,  a  mere  sciolist  in  criticism  ;  and  the  public,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  appears  to  have  taken  him  at  his  word  ;  though  every  page, 
in  which  that  word  appears,  shows  that  his  learning  and  industry  are  inferior  only 
to  his  modesty.  The  second  reason  to  which  I  attribute  the  general  neglect  of 
the  tracts,  is  more  solid ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr  Dunster  has  paid 
very  little  regard  to  litcidus  ordo  in  writing,  appearing  to  have  committed  his 
thoughts  to  paper  just  as  they  arose  in  his  own  mind.  The  modest  author  is 
now  dead. 
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biographer  of  the  author,  the  chief  inducement  which  led 
the  university  of  Oxford  to  confer  on  him  the  degree  of  doc 
tor  in  divinity  by  diploma.  In  that  work  therefore  we  may 
reasonably  look  for  the  best  arguments  by  which  the  com 
mon  opinion  has  hitherto  been  supported  ;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  the  arguments  of  Dr  Townson  have  convinced  me.  He 
contends  not  only  that  the  Gospel  by  St  Matthew  was  writ 
ten  the  first  of  the  four,  but,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
Theophylact,*  and  some  others,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 
written  and  published  about  eight  years  after  our  Lord's 
ascension.  So  early  a  date,  however,  is  at  variance  with  the 
chief  part  of  that  external  evidence,  for  the  support  of  which 
the  learned  author  professes  to  have  brought  forward  what 
he  considers  as  internal  proofs  furnished  by  the  Gospels 
themselves  ;  for  Irenaeus  says  expressly,  that  St  Matthew 
published  his  Hebrew  Gospel  "  while  St  Paul  and  St  Peter 
were  preaching  at  Rome — roD  Tlsr*ov  xa!  rov  HaDXoD  Iv  'Pupp 
sva.yysMfyfMvuv ;"  and  this  could  not  be  before  the  year  63 
of  our  era.f  Dr  Townson,  however,  reasons  in  behalf 
of  the  early  date  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  following 
manner. 

"It  was  expedient  for  many  reasons  that  a  written  his 
tory  of  Christ  should  appear,  without  much  delay  after  his 
ascension.  The  Apostles,  therefore,  as  their  great  caution 
and  reserve  lead  us  to  infer,  determined,  that  one  of  their 
body,  and  for  the  present  one  only^  should  undertake  and 

*   Theopliylact  flourished  early  in  the  seventh  century. 

-|-  See  Marsh's  Michaelis,  Vol.  III.  and  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
Vol.  II.  page  67G,  &c.  Dr  Hales  is  of  opinion,  that  St  Matthew's  Gospel  in 
Greek  was  the  original,  and  the  Hebrew  Gospel  mentioned  by  the  fathers  a 
translation  from  it ;  but  in  this  opinion  I  believe  the  learned  analyst  to  be  sin 
gular.  That  the  Greek  Gospel  by  St  Matthew  is  an  original  production,  and  no 
translation,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied ;  but  that  his  Hebrew  Gospel,  mentioned 
by  the  fathers,  was  likewise  original,  seems  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
for  reasons  to  be  stated  by  and  bye. 
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publish  such  a  work ;  a  work  appealing  to  a  multitude  of 
living  witnesses  for  many  of  its  facts,  and  attested  by  the 
chosen  witnesses  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  therefore  fit  to  be  re 
commended  to  their  followers  and  converts  as  a  standard  of 
truth,  by  which  the  credibility  of  other  relations  might  be 
examined  and  proved.  This  it  was  easy  to  preserve  from 
interpolations  or  corruptions,  since  copies  of  it,  taken  by 
believers  or  for  their  use,  might  be  verified  by  the  original 
remaining  with  the  central  church  in  Jerusalem.  And  for 
the  sake  of  a  like  advantage,  I  apprehend  the  other  Gospels 
were  afterwards  published  in  cities  of  great  resort,  and  in 
which  Christian  churches,  the  depositories  of  the  authentic 
manuscripts,  were  well  established.'0* 

Of  the  many  reasons  which  made  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
excellent  author,  expedient  that  a  history  of  Christ  should 
be  written  early,  and  written  by  an  Apostle,  he  states  ten 
in  the  succeeding  section  ;  but  they  are  all  reasons  of  mere 
expediency  orjitness,  and  some  of  them  such  as  will  hardly 
appear  expedient  to  men  who  have  no  hypothesis  to  support. 
Among  them  he  has  assigned  no  reason  why  the  Apostles 
determined  that  ST  MATTHEW  should  perform  this  great 
work  in  preference  to  PETER,  JAMES,  and  JOHN,  who  were 
eye-witnesses  of  several  important  events  in  the  life  of  our 
blessed  Lord  at  which  Matthew  was  not  present.  He  has 
likewise  neglected  to  account  for  St  Luke's  thinking  it  ne 
cessary,  or  at  least  expedient,  to  write  himself  a  Gospel  for 
the  use  of  Theophilus,  who,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
might  have  tried  the  truth  of  the  narratives  then  in  circu 
lation,  by  a  superior  standard  to  any  which  an  inferior 
minister  of  the  Gospel  could  furnish.  If  the  Gospel  by 
St  Matthew  was  written  at  so  early  a  period  by  the  command 
of  the  whole  college  of  the  Apostles,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  occasion  for  St  Luke's  writing  at  all,  for  the  pur- 

•Townson's  Works,  Vol.  I.  Discourse  III.  Sect.  v. 
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pose  which  he  assigns  in  the  address  of  his  own  Gospel  to 
Theophilus,  to  whom  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  send 
St  Matthew's  Gospel,  that  his  friend  and  patron  "  might 
know  the  certainty  of  those  things  in  which  he  had  been  in 
structed.1''  At  any  rate,  we  may  be  sure  that,  if  St  Luke 
had  known  any  thing  of  a  Gospel  written  by  one  Apostle 
at  the  command  of  the  whole  college,  and  for  the  purpose 
which  Dr  Townson  assigns,  he  would  have  addressed  The 
ophilus  in  language  very  different  from  that  which  he  has 
employed.  Let  me  add,  too,  that  as  many  reasons,  at  least 
equally  plausible,  have  been  assigned  by  Lardner,  Michaelis, 
Dr  Marsh,  and  Mr  Dunster,  for  the  expediency  of  delaying 
to  publish  a  written  Gospel,  till  the  period  at  which  they 
suppose  the  three  first  Gospels  to  have  been  published.  I 
forbear  to  state  those  reasons,  because  I  most  heartily  adopt 
the  following  censure  passed  by  Mr  Churton  on  all  such 
arguments  founded  on  the  supposed  expediency  of  the 
Divine  conduct,  in  the  administration  whether  of  nature  or 
of  grace. 

"  Learned  and  ingenious  men,  says  that  respectable  wri 
ter,*  frame  to  themselves  theories  of  what  a  Gospel  should 
contain,  [when  it  should  be  published,]  where  it  should  be 
gin,  and  where  it  should  end ;  and  then  they  pronounce, 
concerning  the  order  and  design  of  the  existing  Gospels,  as 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  these  abstract  rules  and  canons 
of  their  own  devising.  But  this  surely  is  a  very  false  cri 
terion.  The  ways  of  God  are  not  as  man's  ways ;  and  al 
though  those  that  search  with  meekness  of  understanding, 
(for  to  such  especially  c  mysteries  are  revealed')  may  ge 
nerally  discover  plain  marks  of  wisdom,  in  the  whole  pro 
gress  and  several  parts  of  Divine  revelation ;  yet  the  mani 
festations  which  have  been  made,  and  the  things  which 
have  been  done,  have  very  seldom  been  such  as  the  wit  of 

*  Introduction  to  the  Works  of  Dr  Townson,  p.  f)4. 
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man  would  antecedently  have  concluded  to  be  reasonable 
and  proper.*" 

These  observations  are  just,  and  display  the  candour  of 
him  by  whom  they  were  made ;  for  they  are  obviously  and 
indisputably  as  applicable  &  the  theory  of  Dr  Townson, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  supported,  as  to  any  other 
theory  which  the  author  may  have  had  more  immediately 
in  his  eye.  Let  us  therefore  search  in  the  Gospels  them 
selves,  and  not  in  our  own  imaginations,  for  some  mark  or 
fact,  if  we  can  find  it,  tending  to  ascertain  the  order  in 
which  they  were  published.  Now  there  are  certainly  two 
passages  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  were  long  ago 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Lardner  as  furnishing  a  complete  proof, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  written  at  a  period  so  early 
as  eight  or  even  fifteen  *  years  after  the  ascension. 

Giving  an  account  of  the  remorse  of  Judas,  and  his  re 
turning  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  St  Matthew  says,-)-  that 
"  the  chief  priests  took  counsel,  and  bought  with  them  the 
potter's  field,  to  bury  strangers  in.  Wherefore  that  field 
was  called  the  field  of  blood  unto  this  day"  Again,  after 
informing  us  J  that  the  chief  priests  and  elders  bribed  the 
Roman  soldiers  to  say  that,  while  they  slept  on  their  post 
at  the  tomb  of  Jesus,  his  disciples  came  by  night  and  stole 
his  body,  the  evangelist  adds, — "  and  this  saying  is  com 
monly  reported  among  the  Jews  until  this  day"  It  is 
justly  observed  by  Lardner,  that  the  phrase  until  this  day 
does  not  ascertain  the  precise  length  of  time  intervening 
between  the  fact  recorded  and  the  period  of  recording  it ; 
but  surely,  if  we  are  to  interpret  this  phrase  in  the  New 
Testament  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  universally 
understood  in  the  Old — a  mode  of  interpretation  which  the 

*  Some  of  the  ancients  supposed,  I  forget  on  what  ground,  that  St  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  the  ascension, 
•f-  Chap,  xxvii.  7,  «>.  £  Chap,  xxviii.  12 — 1C. 
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biographer  of  Dr  Townson  strongly  recommends  by  his  own 
practice — it  must  in  both  places  either  be  an  interpolation, 
which  has  never  been  suspected,  or  imply  that  a  much 
longer  period  than  eight,  or  even  fifteen  years  had  inter 
vened,  between  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  writing  of 
St  Matthew's  Greek  Gospel. 

If  to  this  fact  we  add  what  is  obviously  implied  in  the  pre 
face  to  the  Gospel  by  St  Luke,  no  doubt,  I  think,  can  re 
main  in  our  minds,  but  that  the  period  at  which  St  Mat 
thew's  Gospel  was  written,  was  as  late,  if  the  testimony  of 
Irenaeus  be  of  any  weight,  as  Michaelis  and  Dr  Hales  have 
placed  it.  St  Luke  speaks  expressly  of  many  who  had 
undertaken  to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those 
things  which  were  firmly  believed,  and  had  certainly  been 
done  among  the  Christians ;  but  the  word  which  he  em 
ploys  unquestionably  implies,  that  the  undertakers  had  so 
far  failed,  as  to  render  his  own  writing  necessary  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Theophilus.  The  word  is  lvt^i^aa\9  which,  ) 
according  to  Schleusner,  occurs  but  thrice  in  the  New  Tes-  j 
tament : — Luke  i.  1.  Acts  ix.  29-  xix.  13  ;  and  as  all  these  j 
texts  were  written  by  the  same  author,  it  is  surely  reason-  I 
able  to  suppose,  that  the  verb  kier/fi^u  is  in  them  used  in 
the  same  sense.  But  in  the  two  places  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  it  unquestionably  implies  unsuccessful  attempts ; 
for  though  the  Grecians  "  went  about  to  slay  St  Paul — 
e<iri%eigow  avTbv  avsXg/i — they  were  prevented  from  carrying 
their  design  into  execution  by  the  care  of  the  brethren, 
who  brought  the  Apostle  from  Jerusalem  to  Cesarea,  and 
thence  sent  him  to  Tarsus.  And  when  the  vagabond 
Jewish  exorcists  "  took  upon  them — l^iy^i^av — to  adjure  an 
evil  spirit  by  that  Jesus  (rbv  'ITJOVW)  whom  Paul  preached," 
they  were  so  far  from  succeeding  in  their  enterprise,  that 
the  man  possessed  "  leaped  on  them,  and  overcame  them, 
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and  prevailed  against  them,  so  that  they  fled  out  of  the 
house  naked  and  wounded."* 

I  know  it  is  said,  and  it  is  true,  that  St  Luke  passeth  no 
direct  censure  upon  those  who  had  attempted  to  write  a  re 
gular  narrative  of  those  things  which  had  been  done  or 
finished  among  the  Christians,  and  were  by  them  firmly  be 
lieved  ;  and  I  know  that  it  is  likewise  said  that  Icr/^g/gew  is 
employed  to  express  the  making  of  an  attempt,  whether  it  be 
crowned  with  success  or  not ;  and  for  any  thing  that  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  this  may  likewise  be  true,  though  all  the 
examples  in  the  Lexicons  which  I  have  consulted,  I  have 
found  in  the  works  in  my  possession  from  which  they  were 
taken,  to  be  of  attempts  either  unsuccessful  or  made  by  no 
competent  authority.     Let  me  add,  in  the  words  of  Dr 
Marsh,  that  "  to  the  accounts  of  those  many,  who  had 
written  before  him,  St  Luke  must  certainly  have  had  some 
objection  to  make,  for  no  man  would  argue  thus  : — Since 
several  persons  have  delivered  accounts  of  Christ,  on  which 
perfect  reliance  may  be  placed,  I  have  likewise  thought 
proper  to  write  the  history  of  Christ  !   We  must  conclude 
therefore,  that  his  intention  was  to  correct  the  inaccuracies 
of  the  accounts  which  were  then  in  circulation,  and  to  de 
liver  to  Theophilus  a  true  and  genuine  document,  in  order 
to  silence  idle  stories,  which  might  have  prejudiced  Theo 
philus  against  the  Christian  religion.11     At  any  rate,  it  is 
indisputable  that  in  two,  out  of  the  three  instances  in  which 
he  employs  the  verb  ITI^S/^W,  it  is  to  signify  the  making  of 
unsuccessful  attempts  ;  and  it  is  surely  improbable  that  so 
great  a  master  of  the  Greek  language,  as  he  is  confessed  to 
have  been,  would  have  expressed  by  that  word,  St  Mat 
thew's  or  St  Mark's  attempts  to  write  a  history  of  the  doc 
trines  and  miracles  of  their  Divine  master.  It  seems  there- 

*  The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  of  making  unsuccessful  attempts  in 
Esther,  ix.  25.  and  2  Mace.  vii.  10. 
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fore  to  be  unquestionable,  that  St  Luke,  when  addressing 
Theophilus,  had  never  heard  of  either  of  their  Gospels  ; 
and  yet  it  is  inconceivable,  that  St  Matthew's  should  not 
have  reached  either  him  or  St  Paul  in  the  long  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  if  it  had  been  written,  as  Dr  Town- 
son  supposes,  by  the  command  of  the  whole  college  of  Apos 
tles,  to  be  the  standard  of  truth  by  which  the  credibility  of 
all  other  relations  of  the  same  things  might  be  examined 
and  proved. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  this  argument  does  not 
prove  St  Luke's  Gospel  to  have  been  written  before  St 
Matthew's.  It  proves  only  that  St  Luke  had  never  seen 
St  Matthew's  or  St  Mark's  Gospel ;  and  that  if  these  were 
written  before  his,  the  interval  of  time  must  have  been  very 
short.  That  St  Luke's  was  the  first  published  Gospel — 
or  at  least  that  it  was  published  before  the  Greek  Gospel  of 
St  Matthew,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe ;  but  if  it 
has  been  proved  that  St  Luke  did  not  copy  from  St  Mat 
thew  (for  that  an  Apostle  should  copy  from  an  inferior  evan 
gelist  is  too  absurd  to  be  supposed,)  I  consider  it  as  a  ques 
tion  of  no  importance  which  of  them  was  the  earliest  writer. 
Those  who  think  otherwise,  may  consult  Lardner's  History 
of  the  Apostles  aud  Evangelists,  with  Churton's  edition  of 
Townson's  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Dr  Macknight's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  with  Dun- 
ster's  Tracts  on  St  Luke's  Gospel  on  the  other. 

But  if  St  Luke  never  saw  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew 
and  St  Mark,  and  was  not  even  a  disciple  of  Christ,  having 
been  converted,  as  is  generally  supposed,  by  St  Paul,  what 
better  opportunities  had  he  of  perfectly  understanding  all 
things  from  the  very  first,  than  those  who  had  taken  in 
hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which 
had  been  certainly  accomplished  among  the  Christians,  and 
were  firmly  believed  by  them  ?  He  admits  that  the  writers  to 
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whom  he  alludes,  derived  the  materials  of  their  narratives 
from  those  "  who,  from  the  beginning,  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  life,  miracles,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our  Bles 
sed  Lord,  and  likewise  the  appointed  ministers  of  his 
word ;"  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  critics,  he 
seems  to  say  that  he  derived  the  substance  of  his  own  nar 
rative  from  no  other  source. 

That  St  Luke  was  not  an  Apostle  is  unquestionable ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  ancients,  whose  writings  have  come  down  to 
us,  he  was  not  even  a  personal  disciple  of  Christ.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancients.  Epi- 
phanius  certainly,  and  Origen,  as  quoted  by  Dr  Whitby,  * 
believed  him  to  have  been  not  only  a  disciple,  but  also  one 
of  the  seventy  whom  "  the  Lord  sent  two  and  two  before 
his  face  into  every  city  and  place,  whither  he  himself  would 
come."  Many  others  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  as 
they  are  not  agreed  among  themselves,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  Lardner's  History  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  in 
which  their  different  reports  are  collected  with  the  learned 
author's  usual  candour. 

From  the  earliest  of  these  reports,  which  probably  laid 
the  foundation  of  many  which  follow,  it  appears  that  the 
opinion  of  St  Luke's  not  being  a  disciple  of  Christ,  was 
drawn  by  inference  from  his  own  words  in  his  address  to 
Theophilus.  "  The  Apostles,"  says  Irenoeus,  "  envying 
none,  delivered  plainly  to  all  the  things  which  they  had 
learned  from  the  Lord.  So  likewise  Luke,  envying  no 
man,  has  delivered  to  us  what  he  learned  from  them,  as  he 
says, — Even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  who  Jrom 
the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses,  and  ministers  of  the 
word"  f 

*  Preface  to  St  Luke's  Gospel. 

t  Apostoli  simpliciter  nemtni  invidentes  quae  didicerant  ipsi  a  Domino  hac 
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It  is  evident  from  this  passage,  if  the  Latin  translation 
can  be  depended  on,  *  that  Irenaeus  derived  his  opinion — 
not  from  Polycarp  or  Papias,  or  from  any  general  tradi 
tion  of  the  church,  but  from  the  words  of  St  Luke  himself, 
which  it  is  certainly  possible  that  even  he  may  have  mis 
understood.  These  words  have  indeed  been  taken  in  the 
same  sense  by  many  eminent  scholars  among  the  moderns ; 
but  however  presumptuous  I  may  be  thought,  I  cannot 
help,  in  opposition  even  to  such  great  authorities,  agreeing 
with  Dr  Whitby,  that  the  words  of  the  evangelist,  far  from 
affording  ground  for  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn 
from  them,  "  plead  powerfully  for  St  Luke's  personal 
knowledge,  or  such  knowledge  as  the  Apostles  themselves 
possessed,  of  all  the  things  which  he  has  recorded  in  his 
Gospel."  He  says,  indeed,  that  "  others  had  undertaken 
to  set  forth  in  order  a  narrative  of  all  those  things  which 
are  most  surely  believed, — or  rather,  which  have  assuredly 
been  performed  or  accomplished  fan}  ^o^oo^i^v)  •(•  among  J 
us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  to  us,  who  from  the  be-? 
ginning  were  eye-witnesses  (of  the  things  done)  and  ap 
pointed  ministers  of  the  Word  (preached)  xaQug  Kagedotau, 
rilriv  o'i  air  ag%ijs  avTo-Trrai  /tec/  vtftfgerat  yzvofitvoi  rov  \6yo\j ;  but  it 
is  evident,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  he  thought  those 
writers  unequal  to  the  task  which  they  had  undertaken. 
They  were  probably  well-meaning,  pious,  and  zealous  men, 
who  had  diligently  attended  to  the  preaching  of  the 

omnibus  tradebant.  Sic  igitur  et  Lucas  nemini  invidens,  ea  qua?  ab  eis  didi- 
cerat,  tradidit  nobis,  sicut  ipse  testatur  dicens ;  Quemadmodum  tradiderunt 
nobis  qui  ab  initio  contemplatores  et  ministri  fuerunt  verbi.  Adver.  H.  lib.  3. 
cap.  14.  K.  2. 

*  As  the  original  work  is  lost,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  fidelity 
of  the  translation,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Cave,  was  made  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  same  learned  author,  characterizing  the  translation, 
says — Vetusta  satis,  sed  barbara  imprimis,  difficilis  et  salcbrosa. 

•*•  See  Whitby  on  the  place,  Campbell's  translation  of  the  Gospels,  and 
Parkhurst's  Lexicon  on  the  word  7r* 
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Apostles,  taken  notes  of  their  discourses,  and  from  these 
notes  written  memoirs  of  the  life,  miracles,  and  doctrines  of 
our  Saviour,  for  such  were,  beyond  all  question,  the  things 
which  St  Luke,  in  his  address  to  Theophilus,  says,  "  have 
been  accomplished,  and  are  surely  believed  among  us." 

But  whom  does  the  evangelist  include  under  the  word 
us,  among  whom,  he  says,  that  those  things  were  believed, 
and  to  whom  the  appointed  ministers  of  the  Word  had 
preached*  them  ?  Surely  more  than  himself  and  his  friend 
— more  than  those  men,  who  from  that  oral  teaching  had 
taken  in  hand  to  write  Gospels,  more  indeed  than  any  pri 
vate  society,  even  the  whole  body  of  Christians  then  in 
the  world.  Such  is  the  sense  of  we  and  us  in  almost  every 
verse  of  the  New  Testament,  where  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  not  obviously  limited  by  the  context.  Thus,  when 
St  Stephen,  addressing  the  Jewish  council,  says,  f  "  our 
fathers  received  the  lively  oracles  to  give  unto  us"  he  can 
not  be  supposed  to  mean  that  those  oracles  were  to  be  given 
only  to  himself  and  those  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  to  any 
private  party,  or  to  any  particular  generation  of  the  Jews, 
but  to  the  whole  descendants  of  Israel  through  all  genera 
tions,  and  even  to  the  Christian  church  after  them.  When 
St  Paul  writes  thus  to  the  Romans ;  J  "  Therefore,  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  also  we  have  access,  by  faith, 
into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand;"  and  again, — "  Hope 
maketh  not  ashamed,  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given 
unto  us"  he  does  not  mean  by  the  words  we,  our,  and  us, 
that  only  himself  and  those  whom  he  was  immediately  ad- 

*  n«g*cfo0-tfi>  jj<u/v.     See,  on  the  word,  Schleusner,  who  proves  completely, 
that,  among  its  different  meanings,  one  is  to  deliver  by  oral  teaching,  and  that 
the  clause  here  signifies  qucmadmodum  narrarunt  nolis  et  tradiderunt. 
t  Acts,  vii.  38.  $  Ch.  v.  1—6. 
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dressing,  partook  of  those  blessings,  which  he  well  knew 
were  to  be  vouchsafed  to  the  Christian  church  through  all 
ages,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Again,  when  the 
same  Apostle  says  to  the  Corinthians,  *  that  "  God  hath 
both  raised  up  the  Lord,  and  will  also  raise  up  us,  by  his 
own  power,"  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  mean  that  only 
himself  and  the  people  to  whom  he  was  writing  were  to  be 
raised  from  the  dead ;  for,  in  a  following  chapter  of  the 
same  epistle,  he  expressly  says,  that  "  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;" 
and  that,  "  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive.11  When  the  appointed  ministers  of  the 
Word  were  delivering  those  things  which  had  been  accom 
plished,  and  were  firmly  believed  in  the  Christian  commu 
nity,  they  were  not  furnishing — at  least  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  furnish,  ether  St  Luke,  or  any  other  indivi 
dual,  with  materials  for  writing  a  Gospel.  They  were 
merely  obeying  the  last  command  of  their  Divine  Master, 
who  "  said  unto  them,  •(•  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.1'1 

From  the  materials  furnished  by  that  preaching,  many, 
indeed,  had  taken  in  hand  to  write  in  order  an  account  of 
the  things  which  had  been  done,  and  taught,  and  suffered, 
by  our  Blessed  Lord ;  but,  however  well  meant  their  at 
tempts  may  have  been,  they  had  succeeded  so  ill,  that  St 
Luke  judged  it  expedient  to  write  a  Gospel  himself  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Theophilus,  and,  no  doubt,  of  the  church  at 
large.  The  reason  which  he  assigns  for  his  undertaking- 
is,  that  he  had  "  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  (i.  e. 
of  all  the  things  which  were  most  surely  believed  among  the 
Christians)  from  the  very  first ;"  but  the  words — xatfw; 
ftwgi&Mfav  iifMv  01  a.'Tr  &£/?&  aCrwra/  relate  not  to  his  knowledge, 
but  to  the  source  of  the  information  of  those  who  had  taken 

*  1  Cor.  vi.  1 1.  |  St  Mark,  xvi.  15. 
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in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  the  narratives  which  he  had 
just  mentioned  ;  and  he  is  so  far  from  saying  that  he  had 
derived  his  knowledge  through  the  same  channel  with 
them,  that,  though  he  was  undoubtedly  a  constant  attend 
ant  on  the  Apostles  preaching,  his  whole  address  implies, 
what  the  word  sra^xoXot^jedr/  must  therefore  mean,  that  he 
had  been  an  eye  and  an  ear-witness  of  all  which  he  was 
about  to  relate  ;  for  if  this  be  not  its  meaning,  how  could 
Theophilus  derive  more  certain  knowlege  from  St  Luke^s 
narrative  than  from  those  which  were  already  in  circulation, 
and  on  which  no  censure  had  been  passed. 

The  verb  cragaxoXoudlw,  being  compounded  of  «raga  and 
dxoXot^sw,  as  dxoXou^w  again  is  derived  from  dxoXou0oj,  an  at 
tendant,  companion.)  or  observer,  can  be  properly  employed 
only  by  one,  who  has  constantly  attended,  as  a  companion,  or 
observed  as  an  eye  or  ear-witness,  some  person  or  thing;  for  it 
is  employed  to  denote  the  observation  or  attendance  of  things 
and  doctrines,  as  well  as  of  persons.  *  Thus,  Plato  in 
Phoedro,  says  axo\ovfcTv  ry  Xoyw  —  intelligentia  consequi  ora- 
tionem  —  to  attend  with  understanding  to  the  discourse  or 
doctrine.  The  historian  Josephus  asserting  his  own  credit, 
says  f  —  "  Every  one  who  undertakes  to  deliver  the  history 
of  actions  —  vga&uv  —  truly,  ought  to  know  them  accurately 
—  &xS,Zus  —  himself  in  the  first  place,  as  either  having  been 
present  with  them,  —  concerned  in  them  —  when  done,  or 
been  informed  of  them  by  those  who  knew  them  —  %  *ct&wo- 
Aou&jjcora  ro/g  yiywotitv  %  cragd  ruv  sidoruv  KvQavopsvov.  Now  to 
both  these  means  of  knowledge  I  may  pretend  in  the  com 
position  of  my  two  works."  Our  Lord,  in  St  Mark's  Gospel, 


autem  eos  qui  crediderint,  hcec  sequentur  (consequentur 
according  to  Bexa)  "  and  these  signs  shall  follow  (attend) 

*  See  Scapula  and  Schlcusncr  on  the  word. 

•J-  Cont.  Apwn.  1.  i.  c.  10.  $  Chap.  xvi.  17* 
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them  that  believe."     St  Paul  writing  to  Timothy,  says,  * 
— "  If  thou  put   the  brethren  in   remembrance  of  these 
things,  thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  nourish 
ed  up  in  the  words   of  faith,  and  of  good  doctrine,  where- 
unto  thou  hast  attained — $  sro^xoXou&jxa; — which  thou  hast 
hitherto  followed ',  or  to  which  thou  hast  hitherto  attend 
ed  ;"  again  he  says,  -f- — "  Thou  hast  fully  known  (21)  -r«- 
£*jwX0y&}xa$)  my  doctrine,  manner  of  life,  purpose,  faith, 
long  suffering,  charity,  patience,  &c.  but  how  did  Timothy 
know  St  Paul's  doctrine,  manner  of  life,  purpose,  &c.  ? 
Was  it  by  the  declaration  (vagadofftg)  of  others — certain  fa 
voured  disciples  of  the  Apostle,  or  by  attending  on  his  jour 
ney  ings  and  ministry  himself?  This  question  admits  of  butone 
answer : — Timothy  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  Apostle's  con 
stant  companion,  and  called  his  son  in  the  faith,  who  heard 
his  doctrine  with  his  own  ears,  and  witnessed  his  manner  of 
life  with  his  own  eyes,  and  thus  acquired  a  perfect  know 
ledge  of  both.   Why  then  should  we  suppose  that  St  Luke 
meant  any  other  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  things  which  he 
was  about  to  write  to  Theophilus,  than  St  Paul,  using  the 
same  word,  says  that  Timothy  had  of  his  (the  Apostle's) 
doctrine  and  manner  of  life  ?  St  Luke  was  a  companion  of 
St  Paul  and  one  of  his  fellow-labourers  ;  they  were  both 
well  skilled  in  the  Greek  language ;  the  style  of  the  one  is 
thought  to  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  other  ; 
they  were  both  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
philosophers ;  they  both  use  the  word  vagoucoXovdeu  to  ex 
press  the  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  things.     St  Paul 
unquestionably  uses  it  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  hath 
been  used  by  Plato  and  Josephus  ;  and  can  we  imagine 
that  his  friend,  companion,  and,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
his   pupil,  used  it  in  a  quite  different  sense — in  a  sense, 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  f>.  a  Tim.iii.  10. 
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which  would  give  to  himself  no  superiority  over  those  who 
had  written  defective  Gospels  before  him  ? 

The  things  which  had  been  fulfilled  and  were  firmly  be 
lieved  among  Christians — ra  v^)^oifn^Am  kv  r^Tv  agay/xara, 
were  the  ^ayuara,  not  of  the  Apostles  or  appointed  mini 
sters  of  the  Word,  who  preached  those  things  to  every  crea 
ture,  but  "  all  that  JESUS  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach, 
until  the  day  that  he  was  taken  up,  after  that  he,  through 
the  Holy  Ghost,  had  given  commandments  unto  the  Apos 
tles  whom  he  had  chosen."  This  St  Luke  himself  *  declares 
was  the  subject  of  his  Gospel,  as  it  appears  indeed  to  be  in 
the  Gospel  still  extant ;  but  of  the  things  recorded  in  his 
Gospel,  he  assures  us  that  he  had  the  same  kind  of  know 
ledge  that  Timothy  had  of  the  doctrine  and  life  of  St  Paul, 
and  that  Josephus  had  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  issue  of 
the  Jewish  war  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  Timothy  in  the  one 
case,  and  of  Josephus  in  the  other,  was  unquestionably  per 
sonal — what  each  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  therefore  St 
Luke's  knowledge  of  all  that  Jesus  did  and  taught  must 
have  been  personal  likewise — what  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  heard  with  his  own  ears.  St  Luke,  therefore,  must 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Christ  himself,  and  an  exact  observer 
of  all  his  words  and  actions  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  extremely  proba 
ble  that  he  was  likewise  one  of  the  seventy.  He  is  the  only 
evangelist  who  gives  an  account  of  the  appointment  of  the 
seventy,  (though  St  Matthew  evidently  alludes  to  it  ;)f  and 
he  even  dwells  longer  on  their  appointment  and  commission 
than  he  does  on  the  call  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  a  simi 
lar  commission  given  to  them.  This  was  extremely  natural 
if  he  was  himself  one  of  the  seventy,  but  appears  to  me  al 
most  unaccountable  if  he  was  not.  The  Apostles  were, 
as  ministers  of  the  Word,  superior  to  the  seventy ;  their 

"  Acts,  i.  1 .  2.  f  Ch.  ix.  36,  &c. 
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commission  was  permanent,  which  the  commission  of  the 
seventy  seems  not  to  have  been  ;  and  they  were  admitted  to 
a  closer  intimacy  with  their  Divine  Master.  Had  St  Luke 
been  only  one  of  that  promiscuous  multitude  of  disciples 
which  followed  our  Lord,  and  much  more  had  he  derived 
all  his  knowledge  of  our  Lord's  preaching  and  miracles  from 
the  report  of  others,  he  would  surely  have  given  a  more  de 
tailed  account  of  the  success  of  the  higher  order  of  minis 
ters  thcin  of  the  lower ;  but  if  he  was  one  of  the  seventy 
himself,  it  was  extremely  natural  to  expatiate  most  fully  on 
events  quorum  pars  magnafuit. 

Mr  Dunster  has  urged  some  very  cogent  arguments  in 
support  of  the  opinion  that  St  Luke  was  one  of  the  two  dis 
ciples  to  whom  our  blessed  Lord  joined  himself,  almost  im 
mediately  after  his  resurrection,  in  the  way  to  Emmaus. 
This  opinion  is  not  new.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Theophylact9 
and,  as  he  informs  us,  of  others  among  the  ancients  ;  it  was 
adopted  by  Basnage  among  the  moderns  ;  and  Lardner  de 
clares  that  it  has  a  high  degree  of  probability.  The  chief 
ground  on  which  Basnage  rests  his  opinion,  is  the  conceal 
ment  of  the  name  of  one  of  those  disciples,  Cleophas  being 
mentioned  by  St  Luke  as  the  other.  St  Mark  barely  men 
tions  the  interview  between  Christ  and  two  of  the  disciples, 
as  they  were  going  into  the  country  ;  but  he  does  not  give 
the  name  of  either,  which  probably  he  had  never  heard ;  St 
Peter  being  overpowered  by  the  appearance  vouchsafed,  on 
the  same  day,  to  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  with 
the  visit  to  themselves  that  very  evening,  just  as  the  two 
disciples  arrived  from  Emmaus.  St  Luke,  however,  gives  a 
very  particular  and  interesting  account  of  all  that  passed  be 
tween  Christ  and  the  two  disciples  both  on  the  road  and  in  the 
village;  and  as  he  mentions  Cleophas  by  name,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  him  to  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  other.  He  con 
ceals  it,  however,  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  St  John 
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conceals  his  own  name  in  his  own  Gospel.  Such  is  the  rea 
soning  of  Basnage  ;  and  Mr  Dunster  adds  great  force  to  it 
by  observing,  I  think  justly,  that  the  conversation  between 
Cleophas  and  his  companion,  when  they  said  to  each  other 
— "  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us,  while  he  talked  with 
us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  ?" 
displays  such  traits  of  nature,  and  such  warmth  of  feeling, 
as  no  relater  could  have  displayed,  but  he  who  actually  felt 
what  he  described.  I  have  therefore  no  doubt  but  that  St 
Luke  himself  was  the  companion  of  Cleophas  when  they  two 
were  so  highly  favoured  by  their  Divine  Master. 

His  being  the  companion  of  Cleophas,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy,  though  Epiphanius 
ranks  them  both  among  those  distinguished  disciples ;  and 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  if  he  was,  as  some  of  the  ancients 
say,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  a  convert  from  heathenism,  he 
could  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  But  there  is,  in  the 
annals  of  the  church,  no  evidence  which  can  be  depended 
on  that  St  Luke  was  a  Syrian  by  birth  ;  and  there  is  in  the 
New  Testament  very  sufficient  evidence,  that  wherever  he 
may  have  been  born,  he  had  been,  by  religion  at  least,  a 
Jew  before  he  became  a  Christian.  It  is  justly  observed 
by  Lardner,  that  as  St  Luke  was  the  constant  companion  of 
St  Paul,  and  especially  at  Jerusalem,  some  exceptions  would 
there  have  been  made  to  him,  as  we  know  were  made  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  had  he  been  an  uncircumcised  Gentile ; 
but  nothing  of  this  kind  appears  either  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  or  in  any  of  St  Paul's  epistles.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  too,  that  in  all  his  dates  St  Luke  follows  the 
Jewish  computations  of  time,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  himself  a  Gentile 
Christian,  writing,  as  he  certainly  did  chiefly  write,  for  the 
instruction  of  Gentile  converts.  But  if  St  Luke  was  an 
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early  disciple  of  Christ  ;*  if  he  was  one  of  the  seventy,  or 
the  companion  of  Cleophas  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  hundred 
and  twenty  disciples,  who  (Acts  i.  15.  ii.  1.  4.)  were  all 
with  one  accord  in  one  place,  when  there  appeared  unto 
them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire  sitting  upon  each  of 
them,  when  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ;"f  so 
that,  in  respect  of  plenary  inspiration,  St  Luke,  though  in 
ferior  in  dignity,  was  "  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest 
of  the  Apostles."' 

We  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  St  Luke, 
if  not  the  earliest  writer  of  a  Gospel,  knew  nothing  of  St 
Matthew's  or  St  Mark's  Gospel  when  he  sat  down  to  write 
his  own ;  that  he  wrote,  as  well  as  they,  under  the  superin 
tendence  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  that  he  was,  equally 
with  St  Matthew,  an  eye  and  ear-witness  of  what  he  relates. 
There  are,  indeed,  in  his  and  St  Matthew's  Gospels,  seve 
ral  things  related  avuOev — "  from  the  very  first,"  of  which 
neither  of  them,  nor  any  other  evangelist,  could  have  been 
an  eye-witness — such  as  the  annunciation ;  the  prediction 

*  That  he  was  not  only  a  personal  but  an  early  disciple  of  Christ,  Mr  Dun- 
bter  produces  many  internal  proofs  from  his  Gospel.  As  I  am  in  this  Disserta 
tion  straitened  in  room,  I  shall  select  only  one,  which,  when  first  pointed  out  to 
me,  "made  a  very  strong  impression  on  my  own  mind.  "  The  account  of  our 
Lord's  actually  commencing  his  ministry  in  the  city  of  Nazareth,  where  he  had 
been  brought  up,  is  related  by  none  of  the  other  evangelists,  being  only  slightly 
referred  to  by  St  Matthew.  But  the  particular  circumstances  of  our  Lord 
standing  up  to  read  ;  of  the  look  being  delivered  to  him  ;  of  his  opening  it  ;  of 
his  closing  it  and  giving  it  again  to  the  minister  ;  of  Ms  sitting  down  ;  of  the 
eyes  of  all  being  fastened  upon  him  ; — these  are  all  related  by  St  Luke,  in 
a  certain  manner,  which  conveys  to  us  strongly  that  every  thing  which  is  here 
related  to  have  passed,  actually  did  pass  in  the  presence  of  the  writer  ;  and 
that  all  these  successive  actions  were,  by  various  incidental  circumstances,  of 
look,  of  manner,  and  effect,  indelibly  impressed  on  his  mind." — Discursory  Con 
siderations  on  St  Luke's  Preface  and  other  circumstances  of  his  Gospel,  in  three 
letters  to  a  Friend,  p.  114. 

•f  See  Lightfoot  and  Whitltj  on  these  texts. 
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of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist ;  the  punishment  of  Za- 
charias  for  his  unbelief ;  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
temple ;  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  from  the  east ;  the 
massacre  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem ;  our  LorcTs  dis 
puting,  when  only  twelve  years  old,  with  the  doctors  in  the 
temple ;  and  his  temptation  by  the  devil  in  the  wilderness. 
All  these  things  must  have  been  either  revealed  immediate 
ly  from  Heaven  to  St  Luke,  as  some  suppose  to  be  implied 
in  the  word  &vuQsv ;  or  he  must  have  learned  them  either  im 
mediately  from  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  had  long  pondered 
them  in  her  heart,  or  from  the  Apostle  St  John,  to  whom 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  she  would  communicate  them 
all,  during  her  residence  in  his  house,  after  being  deprived 
of  her  Divine  Son.  This  last  hypothesis  appears  to  me 
more  probable  than  that  they  were  immediately  revealed 
to  the  evangelist  himself;  because  I  believe  that  revelations 
were  seldom  made  of  things  which  might  have  been  easily 
discovered  by  natural  means ;  but  should  any  one  think 
differently,  I  will  have  no  controversy  with  him  on  such  a 
point.  They  were,  in  all  probability,  revealed  from  Heaven 
to  St  Paul ;  for  though  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Gospel, 
which  he  says  *  "  was  taught  to  him  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  contained  merely  a  statement  of  those  great 
events  in  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord,  with  which  every 
intelligent  Jew  must  have  been  well  acquainted,  yet  I  think 
the  incarnation  and  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord 
must  have  been  revealed  to  him,  because  he  could  not, 
while  a  persecuting  Jew,  have  derived  the  knowledge  of 
them  from  any  other  source ;  and  they  are  essential  truths 
of  the  Gospel  which  he  was,  by  Jesus  Christ,  commissioned 
to  preach.  What  St  Luke  relates  of  the  birth  and  early 
life  of  our  Lord,  he  may,  therefore,  have  learned  from  St 
Paul ;  or  it  may  have  been  immediately  revealed  to  him- 
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self;  or,  which  I  think  the  most  probable  opinion,  he  may 
have  learned  it,  either  from  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself,  or 
from  St  John,  to  whom  it  was  by  her  undoubtedly  commu 
nicated. 

From  the  whole  of  this  investigation,  it  appears,  I  think, 
evident,  that  nothing  in  St  Luke's  Gospel  was  received  by 
him  from  the  vagadoffK;  of  others,  but  what  all  the  other 
evangelists  must  have  received  in  the  same  manner ;  or  if 
they  were  immediately  inspired  with  the  knowledge  of  such 
things  as  they  did  not  actually  either  hear  or  see,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  St  Luke  was  inspired  with  the  know 
ledge  of  such  things  likewise.  If  Jie  was  one  of  the  hun 
dred  and  twenty  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  this  will  be  admitted  by  the  most  sceptical 
theologian  even  in  Germany,  who  admits  any  part  of  the 
New  Testament  to  have  been  written  by  inspiration ;  but 
whether  our  evangelist  was  of  that  number  or  not,  it  is  a 
fact  recorded  in  various  places  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  many  by  the  imposition 
of  apostolical  hands,  and  to  others  without  the  intervention 
of  any  such  ritual  ministration. 

On  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark  I  have  very  few  observations 
to  make.  That  St  Mark,  though  certainly  a  Jew  by  birth, 
and  probably  an  occasional  follower  of  our  Lord,  as  many 
of  his  unbelieving  countrymen  were,  was  however  not  a  re 
gular  and  permanent  disciple,  is  affirmed  by  all  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  antiquity.  Papias,  Irenseus,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Eusebius,  Sec.  unite  in  re 
presenting  him  as  the  convert  of  St  Peter,  from  whose 
mouth  he*  wrote  his  Gospel,  submitting  it  when  finished  to 
the  Apostle's  revision  ;  and  there  is  in  the  Gospel  itself 
much  internal  evidence  of  this  being  a  true  state  of  the  case ; 
St  Mark,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  early  con 
vert  to  the  faith  after  our  Lord's  ascension  ;  and  that  he 
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wrote -under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  has  never 
been  called  in  question  till  of  late  that  some  Lutheran  di 
vines  in  Germany,  desirous,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  getting 
rid  of  inspiration  altogether,  have,  by  an  arbitrary  canon  of 
their  own,  confined  the  gift  of  inspiration  to  the  Apostles, 
and  those  who  were  with  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  they  were  miraculously  enabled  to  speak  with  other 
tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  That  this  is  a 
groundless  hypothesis,  must  be  admitted  by  every  man  who 
believes  the  book  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  true 
history,  whether  its  author  was  inspired  or  not ;  but  as  I  do 
not  suppose  that  matters  of  fact ,  of  which  the  knowledge 
could  be  obtained  by  natural  means,  were  ever  miraculous 
ly  revealed  from  Heaven,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  believe 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  early  fathers,  that  St  Mark 
received  the  materials  of  his  history  from  St  Peter. 

That  he  wrote  with  St  Matthew's  Gospel  lying  before 
him,  and  merely  copied  his  narrative  from  it,  is  an  opinion 
which  I  am  very  unwilling  to  admit,  though  it  has  been 
maintained  by  many  eminent  and  pious  divines.  Some 
indeed  have  gone  so  far  as  to  contend  with  earnestness  that 
St  Mark  transcribed  literally  from  St  Matthew,  and  that 
St  Luke,  whom  they  suppose  to  have  written  after  them, 
transcribed  likewise  without  acknowledgment  from  both  ! 

This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  surely  very  dishonoura 
ble  conduct,  and  totally  unlike  that  of  the  writers  of  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  candidly  appeal 
to  the  records  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from 
which  the  facts  which  they  relate  were  taken.  But  this  is 
not  all  that  may  be  objected  to  this  hypothesis.  If  St 
Mark  and  St  Luke  had  St  Matthew's  Gospel  lying  before 
them,  especially  if  that  Gospel  was  written  by  the  command 
of  the  whole  college  of  the  Apostles,  for  the  purpose  sup 
posed  by  Dr  Townson,  what  inducement  could  the  two  later 
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evangelists  have  to  write  Gospels  at  all  ?  St  Luke's  con 
duct,  as  we  have  already  seen,  must,  on  that  supposition, 
have  been  a  presumptuous  deviation  from  his  duty ;  and 
the  task  which  St  Mark  undertook,  must,  I  should  think, 
appear  to  every  unprejudiced  man  to  have  been  at  least 
useless.  Tt  is  indeed  very  true  that  St  Luke  relates  many 
important  things  in  the  earlier  life  of  our  Saviour  which  St 
Matthew  has  omitted  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  St  Mark's 
Gospel  contains  several  important,  though  short,  additions 
to  the  accounts  given  by  St  Matthew ;  but  the  former  of 
these  evangelists  might  have  supplied  the  deficiencies 
which  he  wished  to  supply,  by  prefixing  an  introduction  to 
the  Gospel  of  his  supposed  precursor ;  and  the  latter  by 
notes  or  an  appendix. 

Should  it  be  said  that  the  practice  of  one  man's  editing 
the  works  of  another,  and  prefixing  an  introduction,  or  add 
ing  an  appendix  to  them,  is  a  modern  invention,  to  which 
the  evangelists  were  strangers,  it  will  surely  be  granted 
that  the  second  and  third,  supposing  them  to  have  had  the 
first  Gospel  before  them,  might  each  have  published  a 
Gospel  of  his  own  on  the  plan  that  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  St  John.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
three  first  Gospels  were  before  him  when  he  wrote  his  own ; 
but  instead  of  going  over  the  same  ground  with  them,  and 
transcribing  from  them,  he  either  passes  over  what  they 
contain  altogether,  or  when  he  is  obliged  to  mention  some 
of  the  facts  which  had  been  mentioned  in  them,  in  order 
to  give  consistency  and  connection  to  his  own  narrative,  he 
relates  those  facts  in  the  fewest  words  possible,  insisting  on 
them  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  connect  his  own  nar 
rative,  and  render  it  intelligible  to  his  reader.  Had  St 
Luke  and  St  Mark,  supposing  them  to  have  had  St  Mat 
thew's  Gospel  before  them  when  writing  their  own,  adopted 
any  one  of  these  methods,  they  would  at  least  have  sup- 
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ported  the  authority  and  credit  of  the  Apostle- evange 
list,  by  their  own  testimony  to  its  truth  ;  whereas,  if  they 
copied  his  words  without  acknowledgment,  they  can  no 
where  have  added  to  his  authority,  whilst,  in  the  few  places 
in  which  they  apparently  differ  from  him  in  circumstances, 
however  unimportant,  they  lessen  not  his  credibility  only, 
but  also  their  own.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted  with  great 
vehemence,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  three  first  evange 
lists  copying  from  each  other  gives  greater  credibility  to 
their  united  testimony,  than  they  would  have  been  entitled 
to  claim,  had  they  all  written  without  the  knowledge  of 
what  each  of  the  others  had  written  before  him.  On  what 
law  of  human  thought  this  maxim  is  founded,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  apprehend  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  by 
which  courts  of  justice  are  guided  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses.  By  the  law  of  Scotland  no  man  can  be  admitted 
as  a  witness  in  any  cause,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  who 
has  heard  a  preceding  witness  give  evidence  in  that  cause  ; 
and  I  believe  the  same  practice  prevails  in  coiirts-martial, 
both  military  and  naval.  On  what  principle  was  this  regu 
lation  introduced  into  all  judicial  proceedings  in  Scotland, 
and  into  all  courts-martial  in  England  ?  Undoubtedly,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  prevent  wilful  collusion  or  concert 
among  the  witnesses,  especially  in  trials  of  which  they 
might  be  deeply  interested  in  the  issue  ;  but  had  this  been 
the  sole  motive  for  such  a  regulation  in  the  taking  of  evi 
dence,  it  would  probably  have  been  introduced,  at  least  in 
to  all  criminal  courts  in  England,  in  which  I  believe  the 
practice  of  excluding  the  witnesses  from  each  other  does 
not  prevail.  Another  inducement  for  the  introduction  of 
such  a  practice  appears  therefore  to  me  to  have  been,  to 
make  sure  of  the  testimony  of  each  witness  being  given 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  for  of  this  no  court  can 
be  sure  in  which  the  witnesses  are  examined  in  the  presence 
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of  each  other.  Circumstances  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  cause  at  issue  may  have  escaped  from  the  recollection 
of  one  witness,  till  they  were  recalled  to  it  by  the  narrative 
of  another  previously  examined  in  his  hearing ;  and  other 
circumstances  which  perhaps  had  wholly  escaped  his  obser 
vation,  may  be  so  closely  connected  with  those  which  he 
distinctly  remembers,  as  to  appear  to  him  when  he  hears 
them  related  in  detail,  to  be  part  of  that  which  he  originally 
saw  or  heard.  In  both  these  cases,  however,  but  more 
especially  in  the  last,  the  testimony  of  two,  or  even  of 
twenty  witnesses,  should  so  many  concur  in  swearing  to 
such  circumstances,  would  in  reality  be  the  testimony  of 
but  one  witness,  and  would  be  considered  as  nothing  more 
by  the  judge  and  jury,  could  they  ascertain  that  the  testi 
mony  of  the  second  and  third,  or  twentieth  witness,  was 
suggested  by  the  narrative  of  the  first.  As  the  most  acute 
man  on  earth  cannot  discern  the  secrets  of  his  neighbour's 
heart,  it  was  probably  to  prevent  this  innocent  collusion, 
if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  that  the  examination  of 
witnesses  in  the  presence  of  each  other  has  been  so  strictly 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  likewise  by  the 
military  code  of  England  ;  for  it  is  needless  to  attempt  by 
human  laws,  to  prevent  those  who  disregard  the  awful  obli 
gation  of  an  oath,  from  entering  into  wilful  concerts  for  the 
perversion  of  justice,  if  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
so,  and  think  that  it  would  promote  their  own  interest. 

But  if  two  or  three  men  giving  oral  evidence  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  each  merely  repeating  what  had  been  said 
by  him  or  them  who  had  been  examined  before  him,  would 
by  their  united  testimony  add  nothing  to  the  credibility  of 
the  first  witness ;  does  it  not  follow,  that  the  testimony  of 
three  men  writing  a  history  of  the  same  events,  and  each 
transcribing  from  the  narratives  of  him  or  them  whose 
works  are  lying  before  him,  is  no  greater  authority,  in  the 
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points  in  which  they  all  agree,  than  the  individual  testi 
mony  of  the  earliest  writer  ?  What  it  is  in  the  points  in 
which  they  appear  not  to  be  perfectly  agreed,  we  shall  see 
by  arid  bye. 

It  has  indeed  been  said  *  that  this  method,  followed  by 
the  evangelists,  of  "  copying  from  each  other,  tended  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  their  inestimable  records,  when  a 
Gospel  could  not  only  be  collated  in  several  copies,  but 
could  also  be  compared  with  another  Gospel,  which  in  a 
great  variety  of  passages,  and  in  many  remarkable  words, 
was  aliud  et  idem.'1'1  But,  on  the  supposition  of  the  one 
copying  from  the  other,  the  three  Gospels  are  in  that  va 
riety  of  passages,  not  aliud  et  idem,  but  unum  et  idem ; 
and  therefore  the  collation  of  Gospels  only  nominally  differ 
ent  could  produce  no  greater  security  for  a  genuine  read 
ing  than  the  collation  of  a  number  of  manuscripts  of  the 
same  Gospel.  The  writer,  who  thinks  it  of  so  much  im 
portance  that  the  evangelists  should  have  copied  from  each 
other,  adds,  that  "  it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
Heaven,  that  every  inspired  writer  should  be  a  separate  and 
distinct  voucher  of  the  truth  of  the  dispensation  of  the  glo 
rious  and  everlasting  Gospel ;"  and  in  this  opinion  I  most 
cordially  agree  with  him.  It  is  the  opinion  which  I  have 
cherished  ever  since  I  was  deeply  interested  in  such  sub 
jects.  But  while  I  hold  this  opinion,  and  I  hope  to  hold 
it  to  the  end  of  my  life,  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  believe 
that  the  later  writers  of  Gospels  copied  from  the  former 
without  acknowledgment ;  and  that  they  did  so,  because, 
"  Had  they  expressly  quoted  what  had  been  already  writ 
ten  on  the  subject,  it  would  have  seemed  to  imply  a  want 
of  authority  in  the  writer  who  fortified  his  narrative  by 
such  quotation ;  as  if  without  this  collateral  aid,  he  was  not, 
fully  and  beyond  all  exception  or  suspicion,  a  competent 

*    Bnt.  Crit.  vol   xl.  p.  295. 
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witness."  *  To  me  it  appears  that  the  very  reverse  of  all 
this  would  have  been  the  consequence,  had  they  quoted  ex 
pressly.  Had  St  Luke  appealed  to  St  Matthew,  suppos 
ing  St  Matthew  to  have  written  before  him,  for  the  truth 
of  all  those  many  things  in  which  they  perfectly  agree, 
adding,  that  he  was  himself  present  on  the  occasion  as  well 
as  the  Apostle ;  and  had  he  said  of  such  things  as  St  Mat 
thew  has  recorded  but  he  has  omitted,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
of  their  truth,  though  he  was  not  present  when  they  oc 
curred,  is  there  a  man  alive,  who  supposes  that  such  can 
did  conduct  would  have  seemed  to  imply  a  want  of  autho 
rity  in  the  second  writer  ?  Again,  had  St  Mark  said  that 
he  omitted  many  important  facts  which  he  found  in  the 
Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  though  he  firmly  be 
lieved  them,  because  he  had  not  received  them  from  St 
Peter,  whilst  he  had  added  several  incidents  and  observa 
tions,  chiefly  related  to  St  Peter,  which  they  had  either  not 

*  This  apology  for  the  concealed  plagiarism  of  the  evangelists  is  very  simi 
lar  to  the  reasoning  of  those  fatalists,  who  attempt  to  reconcile  their  own  prin 
ciples  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  by  saying,  "  that  though  man  is  in 
truth  a  necessary  agent,  having  all  his  actions  determined  by  fixed  and  immu 
table  laws  ;  yet  this  being  concealed  from  him,  he  acts  with  the  conviction  of 
leing  a  free  agent."  That  is,  the  Author  of  nature  has  concealed  from  man 
kind  that  they  are  necessary  agents,  in  order  that  they  may  believe  themselves 
free  and  accountable  for  their  moral  conduct ;  but  those  sagacious  fatalists  have 
defeated  his  design  by  discovering  his  secret  and  revealing  it  to  the  world  !  In 
like  manner,  the  evangelists  forbear  to  acknowledge  their  quotations  from  each 
other,  that  "  every  one  of  them  might  appear  to  be  fully  and  beyond  all  sus 
picion  a  competent  witness,"  which,  in  his  own  opinion,  it  seems,  would  not 
have  been  the  case,  had  he  acknowledged  his  quotations  !  Their  secret,  how 
ever,  has  been  discovered,  and  their  plagiarisms  detected ;  but  the  discoverers 
have  assured  us,  that  we  have  nothing  to  dread  from  the  discovery,  since  the 
evangelists  were  in  a  great  mistake,  when  they  suspected,  that  by  avowedly 
({noting  from  each  other's  writings,  they  should  lessen  the  authority  of  the 
whole  !  In  this  opinion  I  heartily  agree  with  those  discoverers ;  though  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  by  copying  without  acknowledgment,  and  occasion 
ally  giving  different  accounts  of  the  same  event,  the  would  have  destroyed 
each  other's  authority  altogether. 
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observed  or  omitted  from  respect  to  the  first  of  the  Apostles, 
surely  no  man  supposes  that  St  Mark  would  by  such  ac 
knowledgments  have  lessened  either  his  own  authority  or 
the  credibility  of  his  Gospel.  Had  the  evangelists  quoted 
from  each  other  in  this  candid  and  honourable  manner, 
they  would  indeed  have  supported  each  other's  credibility ; 
and  we  might  have  said,  with  truth,  that  "  in  regard  to 
that  infinitely  momentous  point,  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  building,  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer,  it  seemed 
good  to  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom,  that  this  should  be  attested 
by  the  mouths  of  four  inspired  witnesses,  .mfour  successive 
memorials,  separate  and  yet  connected,  fitted  to  each  other 
like  exchequer  tallies."  According  to  the  mode,  however, 
in  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  quoted  from  each  other, 
they  certainly  have  not  confirmed  each  other's  attestation, 
whilst  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  destroyed  each  other's 
claim  to  the  character  of  inspired  writers. 

It  is  on  this  last  account  chiefly  that  the  question  is 
worthy  of  discussion.  Had  no  man  written  a  history  of  our 
Lord  but  St  Matthew  or  St  Luke,  taking  into  his  account 
the  momentous  doctrines  supplied  by  St  John,  his  credibi 
lity  would  have  been  unexceptionable ;  and  the  Christian 
religion  would  have  rested  on  the  surest  foundation,  whether 
he  had  written  by  inspiration  or  not,  provided  he  had  given 
a  faithful  detail  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  heard,  and 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  our  Lord  in  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  those  doctrines.  It  is  not  the  credibility  of  any 
one  of  the  evangelists,  considered  as  mere  human  histo 
rians  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  that  the  copying 
hypothesis  calls  in  question  ;  but  it  is  the  inspiration  of 
them  all  as  historians  that  this  hypothesis  destroys  com 
pletely.  The  harmony  among  the  three  first  is  certainly 
wonderful ;  and  as  they  are  known  to  have  written  at  places 
far  distant  from  each  other,  and,  as  had  hitherto  been  sup- 
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posed,  without  each  other's  knowledge,  this  harmony  has 
been  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
that  they  wrote  each  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God — the  small  discrepancies  in  their  narra 
tives,  showing  that  those  who  wrote  last,  had  not  seen  what 
was  written  before  them.  Had  they  agreed  universally, 
they  might  have  been  allowed  to  have  copied  from  each 
other ;  and  the  truth  of  our  religion  would  have  rested  up 
on  the  authority  of  the  first  Gospel,  together  with  St  John's, 
about  which  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  foundation  would 
have  been  as  solid  as  a  rock ;  but,  if  the  copying  hypothe 
sis  be  true,  how  are  discrepancies  in  their  narratives  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  This  is  an  awful  question,  to  which,  it  ap 
pears  to  me,  that  the  advocates  for  that  hypothesis  would  do 
well  to  pay  greater  attention  than  they  seem  to  have  hither 
to  done.  Such  discrepancies  are  natural,  and  give  addi 
tional  credibility  to  the  several  memoirs  of  the  evangelists, 
if  these  memoirs  were  written  either  from  the  recollection 
of  their  respective  authors,  or  from  private  memoranda 
made,  by  each  for  his  own  use,  at  the  time  when  he  heard 
or  saw  what  he  afterwards  related  in  a  fuller  and  more  re 
gular  detail ;  but  if  the  second  was  in  great  part  a  transcript 
from  the  first,  and  the  third  from  the  first  and  second, 
many  passages  occur  in  the  Gospels  which  seem  to  imply 
that  the  evangelists  considered  the  narratives  of  each  other 
as  not  absolutely  free  from  error,  and  therefore  as  not  writ 
ten  by  inspiration.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  have  been 
collected  by  Lardner,  Michaelis,  Dtmster,  and  many  others, 
from  whom  I  shall  extract  one  or  two,  referring  the  reader 
to  these  authors  for  further  satisfaction.  A  very  important 
miracle  is  thus  differently  related  by  St  Matthew  and  St 
Luke,  whilst  by  St  Mark  it  is  omitted  altogether, 
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"  When  he  was  come  down  from 
the  mountain,  great  multitudes  fol 
lowed  him And  when  Jesus  was 

entered  into  Capernaum,  there  came 
unto  him  a  centurion,  beseeching  him, 
and  saying,  Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at 
home  sick  of  the  palsy,  grievously  tor 
mented.  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
I  will  come  and  heal  him.  The  cen 
turion  answered  and  said,  Lord,  I  am 
not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  come 
under  my  roof :  but  speak  the  word 
only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed. 
For  I  am  a  man  under  authority, 
having  soldiers  under  me :  and  I  say 
to  this  man,  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and 
to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh  ;  and 
to  my  servant,  Do  this,  and  he  doth 
it.  When  Jesus  heard  it,  he  marvel 
led,  and  said  to  them  that  followed, 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not 
found  so  great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel. 
And  1  say  unto  you,  That  many  shall 
come  from  the  east  and  west,  and 
shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  But  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  outer 
darkness  ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  And  Jesus  said 
unto  the  centurion,  Go  thy  way,  and 
as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done 
unto  thee.  And  his  servant  was  heal 
ed  in  the  self-same  hour." 

St  Mat.  viii.  1—14, 


"  Now  when  he  had  ended  all  his 
sayings  in  the  audience  of  the  people, 
he  entered  into  Capernaum.  And  a 
certain  centurion's  servant,  who  was 
dear  unto  him,  was  sick  and  ready  to 
die.  And  when  he  heard  of  Jesus, 
he  sent  unto  him  the  elders  of  the 
Jews,  beseeching  him  that  he  would 
come  and  heal  his  servant.  And  when 
they  came  to  Jesus,  they  besought 
him  instantly — earnestly,  saying,  that 
he  was  worthy  for  whom  he  should 
do  this.  For  he  loveth  our  nation, 
and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue.  Then 
Jesus  went  with  them.  And  when  he 
was  now  not  far  from  the  house,  the 
centurion  sent  friends  to  him,  saying 
unto  him,  Lord,  trouble  not  thyself, 
for  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst 
enter  under  my  roof:  wherefore  nei 
ther  thought  I  myself  worthy  to  come 
unto  thee  ;  but  say  in  a  word,  and  my 
servant  shall  be  healed.  For  I  also 
am  a  man  set  under  authority,  hav 
ing  under  me  soldiers,  and  I  say  un 
to  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and  to 
another,  Come,  and  he  cometh  ;  and 
to  my  servant,  Do  this,  and  he  doth 
it.  When  Jesus  heard  these  things, 
he  marvelled  at  him,  and  turned  him 
about,  and  said  unto  the  people  that 
followed  him,  I  say  unto  you,  1  have 
not  found  so  great  faith,  no  not  in  Is 
rael.  And  they  that  were  sent  re 
turning  to  the  house,  found  the  ser 
vant  whole  that  had  been  sick." 

St  Luke,  vii.  1 — 11. 


Is  it  conceivable,  that  the  two  evangelists  would  have  re 
lated  the  history  of  this  miracle,  and  of  the  centurion's 
faith  in  so  very  different  a  manner,  had  one  of  them  been 
writing  with  the  Gospel  of  the  other  lying  before  him  ? 
There  is  indeed  no  contradiction  between  the  two  narratives; 
for,  as  Whitby  has  observed,  it  was  a  rule  among  the  Jews, 
"  that  the  messenger  or  proxy  of  any  man  is  as  himself;" 
and  we  all  know  that  Jethro  is  represented  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament  as  coming  to  Moses  by  a  messenger ;  *  and  Solo 
mon  as  speaking  to  Hiram  by  his  servants ;  *f  but  certain- 


*  Fxoc1.  xviii.  6. 
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ly  if  we  had  received  the  account  of  this  miracle  from  St 
Matthew  only,  we  should  never  have  supposed  that  the  re 
quest  was  made  to  our  Lord  by  any  other  than  the  centu 
rion  himself  in  person,  or  that  any  part  of  the  conversation 
was  carried  on  by  proxy.  It  is  in  fact  extremely  probable, 
as  St  Chrysostom  has  observed,  that  when  our  Lord  ap 
proached  very  near  to  the  door  of  the  house,  the  centurion 
did  come  out  to  meet  him  ;  and  that  it  was  to  himself  and 
to  neither  of  his  proxies  that  the  heavenly  physician  said, 
"  Go  thy  way,  and  as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  un 
to  thee ;"  but  these  words  are  not  introduced  into  the  nar 
rative  of  St  Luke,  in  which  our  Lord  and  the  centurion 
appear  not  to  have  met  at  all.  Could  this  have  happened 
if  St  Luke  had  written  with  St  Matthew's  Gospel  lying 
before  him  ?  or  would  he  have  omitted  what  our  Lord  says 
of  "  many  coming  from  the  east  and  west,  and  sitting  down 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hea 
ven" — information  the  most  interesting  that  could  have 
been  communicated  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  for  whose 
use  chiefly  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  Gospel ! 
The  whole  is  perfectly  natural  if  both  evangelists  were  ori 
ginal  writers,  and  personal  witnesses  of  what  they  record ; 
for  each  appears  to  have  noted  what  made  the  deepest  im 
pression  on  his  own  mind,  and  which  of  course  he  most 
distinctly  remembered ;  but,  if  the  one  copied  from  the 
other,  I  see  not  how  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  inference, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  second,  the  narrative  of  the  first 
was  inaccurate. 

The  dispossessing  of  the  demoniac  or  demoniacs  of  a  le 
gion  of  devils,  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  or  Gerge- 
senes,  and  the  possession  of  the  herd  of  swine  by  those  evil 
spirits,  is  recorded  by  St  Matthew,  St  Luke,  and  St  Mark,  * 
and  in  their  accounts  there  is  just  such  a  harmony  as  we 

*   S.  Matthew,  vii;.  28—33.      S,  Mark  v.  1—22.     S.  Luke  viii.  26—41. 
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should  expect  in  the  relation  of  three  independent  writers 
equally  honest,  and  equally  acquainted  with  the  events  de 
scribed.  But  if  they  copied  from  each  other,  there  is  such 
a  discrepancy  among  them  as  will  compel  us  to  admit,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  St  Luke  and  St  Mark,  St  Matthew's  ac 
count  is  inaccurate ;  or,  if  they  wrote  before  him,  that  he 
considered  their  accounts  as  inaccurate ;  for  St  Matthew 
expressly  affirms  that  our  Lord  was  met  by  two  demoniacs, 
coming  out  of  the  tombs,  exceeding  fierce ;  whereas  the 
two  other  evangelists  speak  of  only  one  such  demoniac,  who, 
according  to  St  Luke,  "  wore  no  clothes."  Is  it  possible 
that  St  Luke  and  St  Mark  would  have  deviated  thus  far 
from  the  narrative  of  St  Matthew,  if  his  Gospel  had  been 
lying  before  them,  when  they  were  writing  their  own,  un 
less  they  had  thought  his  account  inaccurate  ?  I  should 
think  not ;  but  the  harmony  of  them  all  is  easily  restored, 
merely  by  supposing  that,  though  both  the  men  possessed 
were  exceeding  fierce,  so  that  no  man  might  pass  by  that 
way,  yet  the  man  without  clothes  was  more  exceedingly 
fierce  than  the  other,  and  that  the  attention  of  St  Luke  and 
St  Mark,  if  both  were  present,  were  completely  arrested  by 
him — a  circumstance  in  itself  extremely  probable.  If  so, 
they  would  naturally  relate  those  circumstances  of  a  mira 
cle,  that  was  equally  great  whether  one  or  two  men  were 
dispossessed,  which  had  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
their  own  minds,  and  were,  of  course,  most  distinctly  re 
membered  ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they 
would  have  mentioned  both  the  demoniacs,  had  the  other 
been  recalled  to  their  recollection  by  the  sight  of  St  Mat 
thew's  Gospel. 

Of  the  restoration  to  sight  of  one  or  two  blind  men  near 
Jericho,  we  have  three  different  accounts  by  the  three  first 
evangelists,  all  easily  reconciled  to  each  other  on  the  sup- 
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position  of  their  being  independent  writers,  but  utterly  ir 
reconcilable  on  the  copying  hypothesis. 


"  And  as  they  depart 
ed  from  Jericho,  a  great 
multitude  followed  him. 
And  behold  two  blind 
men  sitting  by  the  way- 
aide,  when  they  heard 
that  Jesus  passed  by, 
cried  out,  saying,  Have 
mercy  on  us,  O  Lord, 
thou  Son  of  David.  And 
the  multitude  rebuked 
them,  because  they  should 
hold  their  peace:  but 
they  cried  the  more,  say 
ing,  Have  mercy  on  us, 

0  Lord,   thou   Son   of 
David.   And  Jesus  stood 
still  and  called  them,  and 
said,  What  will  ye  that 

1  should  do  unto  you  ? 
They    say     unto     him, 
Lord,  that  our  eyes  may 
be   opened.      So    Jesus 
had  compassion  on  them, 
and  touched  their  eyes; 
and    immediately    their 
eyes  received  sight,  and 
they  followed  him." 

St  Mutth.  xx.  29—35. 


"  And  they  came  to 
Jericho.  And  as  he  went 
out  of  Jericho  with  his 
disciples,  and  a  great 
number  of  people,  blind 
Bartimeus,  the.  son  of 
Timeus,  sat  by  the  way 
side  begging.  And  when 
he  heard  that  it  was  Je 
sus  of  Nazareth,  he  be 
gan  to  cry  out,  and  say, 
Jesus,  thou  Son  of  Da 
vid,  have  mercy  on  me. 
And  many  charged  him 
that  he  should  hold  his 
peace ;  but  he  cried  the 
more  a  great  deal,  Thou 
Son  of  David  have  mer 
cy  on  me.  And  Jesus 
stood  still,  and  com 
manded  him  to  be  call 
ed:  and  they  call  the 
blind  man,  saying  unto 
him,  Be  of  good  com 
fort,  rise;  he  calleth  thee. 
And  he,  casting  away  his 
garment,  rose,  and  came 
to  Jesus.  And  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto 
him,  What  wilt  thou 
that  I  should  do  unto 
thee  ?  The  blind  man 
said  unto  him,  Lord, 
that  I  might  receive  my 
sight.  And  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  Go  thy  way  ; 
thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole.  And  immediate 
ly  he  received  his  sight, 
and  followed  Jesus  in 
the  way." 

St  Mark,  x.  46,  &c. 


"  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  as  he  was  come 
nigh  unto  Jericho  a  cer 
tain  blind  man  sat  by 
the  way-side  begging  : 
And  hearing  the  multi 
tude  pass  by,  he  asked 
what  it  meant.  And 
they  told  him  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  passed  by. 
And  he  cried,  saying, 
Jesus,  thou  Son  of  Da 
vid,  have  mercy  on  me. 
And  they  who  went  be 
fore  rebuked  him,  that 
he  should  hold  his  peace  ; 
but  he  cried  so  much  the 
more,  Thou  Son  of  Da 
vid,  have  mercy  on  me. 
And  Jesus  stood,  and 
commanded  him  to  be 
brought  unto  him  ;  and 
when  he  was  come  near, 
he  asked  him,  saying, 
What  wilt  thou  that  I 
should  do  unto  thee  ? 
And  he  said,  Lord,  that 
I  may  receive  my  sight. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
Receive  thy  sight;  thy 
faith  hath  saved  thee. 
And  immediately  he  re 
ceived  his  sight,  and  fol 
lowed  him,  glorifying 
God.  And  all  the  peo 
ple,  when  they  saw  it, 
gave  praise  unto  God." 
St  Luke,  xviii.  35,  &c. 


These  three  narratives  agree  as  completely  as  could  be 
expected  if  written  by  independent  authors  at  a  distance 
from  each  other ;  and  considered  in  that  light  their  har 
mony  is  a  strong  proof  that  they  were  all  written  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  but  if  the  author  of 
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the  second  wrote  with  the  first  lying  before  him,  and  the 
author  of  the  third  copied  from  both  the  first  and  the  se 
cond,  their  discrepancies  are  such  as  cannot  be  reconciled, 
I  think,  to  the  notion  of  their  having  written  by  inspira 
tion.  I  allude  not  here  to  the  circumstances,  with  respect 
to  place,  under  which  this  miracle  is  said  to  have  been  per 
formed  ;  for  though  in  our  version  St  Luke  is  made  to  say, 
that  it  was  "  as  they  came  nigh  to  Jericho,"  whilst  the 
other  two  expressly  affirm,  that  it  was  as  they  departed 
from  that  town,  the  original  rightly  understood  exhibits  no 
such  disagreement  among  them.  The  verb  syyifytv,  made 
use  of  by  St  Luke,  does  indeed  often  signify  to  approach 
or  draw  near ;  but  motion  seems  not  to  be  included  in  its 
radical  meaning,  as  it  is  unquestionably  derived  from  £771)?, 
near ;  and  it  is  accordingly  often  used  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  to  denote  nearness  of  place,  and  nothing  more.  * 
The  phrase  therefore — 'Eyevero  8s  sv  rti  tyyifyiv  avrbv  s/g  '!££/%&> 
— might  be  rendered — "  And  it  came  to  pass  while  he  was 
near  to  Jericho ;"  and  in  this  sense  it  is  understood  by  Whit- 
by,  who  justly  observes,  that  it  might  be  said  of  a  man  at 
a  small  distance  as  well  from  the  town  which  he  had  just 
left,  as  from  that  into  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  There 
is  in  this  circumstance  therefore  no  real  difference  among 
the  evangelists;  though  it  is  probable  that,  had  St  Mat 
thew's  and  St  Mark's  Gospels  been  lying  before  St  L  uke, 
he  would  have  mentioned,  as  they  have  done,  both  our 
Lord's  entry  into  Jericho,  and  his  departure  from  it  in  his 
way  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  how  came  both  he  and  St  Mark, 
with  St  Matthew's  Gospel  lying  before  them,  to  say  that 
only  one  blind  man  was  restored  to  sight,  when  the  apostle- 
evangelist  affirms  that  Ihere  were  two  ?  and  how  came  they 
to  omit  the  interesting  circumstance  of  our  Lord's  touching 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  men  ?  If  the  three  evangelists  were 

*  See  Scnfitla  nml  ScfJnisnfr  on  the  word. 
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perfectly  independent  writers,  all  this  is  easily  accounted 
for.  One  of  the  blind  men  seems  to  have  been  so  much 
more  conspicuous  than  the  other  as  to  have  been  generally 
known  by  his  name,  and  not  only  so,  but  as  the  son  of  a 
man  likewise  of  some  note.  He  was  probably  the  person 
who  spoke  for  himself  and  his  companion.  He  would,  of 
course,  draw  the  attention  of  the  whole  company  chiefly  to 
himself;  and  as  it  was  of  no  importance  to  the  cause  for 
which  our  Lord's  miracles  are  so  faithfully  recorded,  whe 
ther  he  gave  sight  to  two  blind  men  or  only  to  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  St  Luke,  and  St  Mark  or  St 
Peter,  recollected  only  what  had  fixed  their  own  attention 
at  the  time,  and  recorded  only  what  they  distinctly  remem 
bered. 

The  omission,  however,  of  such  circumstances,  if  St 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  lying  before  them,  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  their  considering  his  narrative  as  not  perfectly 
correct ;  but  if  they  supposed  him  capable  of  inserting 
what  did  not  really  take  place,  it  is  obvious  that  they  could 
not  have  believed  his  Gospel  to  have  been  written  under 
the  very  lowest  degree  of  inspiration.  Though  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Spirit  of  God  brought  to  the  re 
collection  of  the  evangelists  every  incident,  however  unim 
portant,  which  they  had  witnessed  in  the  life  of  their  Divine 
Master,  or  to  each  individual  among  them,  all  the  circum 
stances  of  every  miracle  which  they  had  seen  him  perform  ; 
yet  if  he  superintended  their  writing  at  all,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  would  permit  any  of  them  to  relate  as  truth  what 
was  in  reality  falsehood.  If  therefore  there  was  but  one 
blind  man  restored  to  his  sight  by  the  miracle  at  Jericho, 
St  Matthew  has  recorded  what  was  not  true  ;  but  the  same 
charge  cannot  be  brought  against  the  other  two  evangelists 
on  any  supposition ;  for  though  they  might,  when  writing 
their  Gospels,  have  forgotten  the  case  of  the  other  blind 
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man,  owe  had  certainly  his  sight  given  to  him  on  that  occa 
sion  ;  and  the  restoration  of  sight  to  one  blind  man  by  a 
miracle  is  just  as  complete  a  proof  of  the  Divine  mission  of 
him  by  whom  that  miracle  was  wrought,  as  if  it  had  operat 
ed  upon  a  thousand  blind  men.  St  Luke  and  St  Mark 
mention  but  one  blind  man  to  whom  our  Saviour  gave 
sight  at  Jericho  ;  but  they  do  not  say  that  he  gave  sight  to 
one  only.  If,  however,  they  mentioned  but  one,  with  St 
Matthew^s  Gospel  lying  before  them,  it  follows,  I  think 
undeniably,  that  they  did  not  believe  that  he  had  given 
sight  to  two,  nor  of  course  that  the  Apostle  had  written 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  they  knew 
well  would  have  prevented  him  from  asserting,  on  so  solemn 
an  occasion,  a  direct  falsehood,  however  unimportant  in  it 
self,  had  it  occurred  in  the  work  of  a  mere  human  historian. 
But  if  St  Luke  and  St  Mark  considered  St  Matthew  as 
thus  occasionally  liable  to  err,  and  of  course  not  writing  by 
Divine  inspiration,  what  security  can  we  have  that,  in  all 
those  places  in  which  they  seem  to  contradict  him  or  each 
other,  they  were  not  at  least  as  liable  to  err  as  he  ?  or  what 
security  can  we  possibly  have,  that  any  one  of  them  wrote 
under  any  other  superintendence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  than 
that  under  which  every  honest  historian  has  written  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  ?  On  the  common  hypothesis 
that  they  wrote  at  a  distance  from  each  other  both  in  time 
and  place,  their  occasional  discrepancies  may  be  easily 
accounted  for,  whilst  their  wonderful  harmony  is  itself  a 
proof  that  they  wrote  by  inspiration,  since  nothing  else  con 
ceivable  by  us  could  have  produced  a  harmony  so  perfect 
under  such  circumstances  as  theirs. 

But  it  has  been  affirmed,  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
that  no  other  account  can  be  given  of  the  exact  agreement 
of  the  different  Gospels,  in  a  variety  of  passages,  than  that 
each  evangelist,  when  writing  his  own  Gospel,  had  in  his 
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hand  the  works  of  him  or  them  who  had  written  Gospels 
before  him.  As  an  argument  for  the  probability  of  this 
opinion,  it  has  been  said,*  that  "  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  especially  in  the  historical  books,  quoted 
each  other's  works  precisely  in  the  same  way,  in  which  Dr 
Townson  and  others  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
evangelists  did."  "  Admitting  this,"  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  has  been  made  undeniably  evident,  "  what  can 
be  more  probable,"  says  he,  "  than  that  the  holy  evangelists, 
with  the  same  Almighty  Spirit  for  their  guide,  would  tread 
in  the  steps  of  their  predecessors  the  prophets  ?  would,  in 
similar  circumstances,  do  as  they  had  done,  combining  to 
gether,  not  a  twofold,  but  a  quadruple  and  indissoluble, 
chain  of  history,  each  in  succession  referring  to,  and  tran 
scribing  from,  the  prior  accounts,  and  always,  like  the  pro 
phets,  indicto  auctore? 

Mr  Churton  is  the  author  who  is  here  said  to  have  made 
it  undeniably  evident  that  the  writers  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  quoted  each  other's  works  without 
acknowledgment ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has 
urged  very  convincing  evidence,  •(•  that  the  writers  of  those 
books  often  record  the  same  events  in  nearly  the  same 
words  ;  but  from  this  fact,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  quoted  fr.om  each  other.  They  may  all  have 
quoted,  and  I  have  no  doubt  did  quote",  from  the  annals  or 
records  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  every  important  event, 
related  to  the  theocracy,  appears  to  have  been  inserted  with 
religious  care  and  accuracy  ;  and  there  is  one  observation 
made  by  Mr  Churton  himself,  which  might  have  convinced 
him  that  this  is  the  real  source  of  the  verbal  harmony 
which  prevails  occasionally  among  the  historical  tracts  of 

*  British  Critic,  Vol.  XL.  p.  291. 

-|-  See  his  Sermon  prefixed  to  the  Works  of  Dr  Townson. 
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the  Old  Testament,  and  not  that  dishonourable  mode  of 
quoting  from  each  other  without  acknowledgment,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  authors  of  those  tracts. 

Speaking  of  the  account  which  we  have  in  the  first  book 
of  Kings,  and  the  second  of  Chronicles,  of  the  consecration 
of  Solomon's  temple,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  prayer 
pronounced  by  the  monarch  on  that  occasion,  he  says,  * 
that  the  prayer  "  is  preserved,  as  it  deserved  to  be  in  both 
books ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  by  a  copious  extract  only, 
as  neither  book  separately  delivers  the  whole  prayer" 
This  is  true ;  but  where,  let  me  ask,  did  the  author  of  the 
second  book  of  Chronicles  find  that  part  of  the  prayer 
which  is  not  in  the  first  book  of  Kings,  if  the  writer  of  one 
of  these  copied  from  the  other.  The  books  of  Chronicles 
were  certainly  not  written  till  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  critics,  the  books  of  Kings  themselves 
were  written  during  the  captivity.  If  this  last  opinion  be 
admitted,  where  did  the  writers  of  the  books  of  Kings 
themselves  find  the  materials  of  their  histories  ?  I  will 
not,  however,  insist  upon  this  point,  since  the  parts  of  Solo 
mon's  prayer,  which  are  found  only  in  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles,  furnish  a  complete  proof  that  the  writers  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  must  have  had 
access  to  some  source  of  information  different  from  the 
works  of  each  other ;  and  what  could  that  be  but  the  re 
cords  of  the  kingdom,  from  which,  if  each  transcribed  what 
suited  his  own  purpose,  they  would  almost  inevitably  relate 
the  same  events  in  nearly  the  same  words  ? 

This  leads  me  to  consider  the  hypothesis  that  the  evan 
gelists  transcribed  their  several  memoirs  of  our  Saviour 
from  one  common  record ;  and  were  we  as  certain  that  the 
Apostles,  before  they  separated,  had  really  met  for  the 

*  Introduction  to  Dr  Townson's  Works. 
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purpose  of  drawing  up  a  copious  and  authentic  history  of 
their  Divine  Master's  life  and  doctrines,  as  we  are  that  an 
authentic  record  was  kept  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  reigns  of  the 
different  kings,  the  state  of  religion  under  each,  and  the 
preaching  of  the  prophets,  this  would  be  by  much  the 
easiest,  and  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory,  method  of  ac 
counting  as  well  for  the  harmony  as  for  the  discrepancies, 
which  we  find  among  the  several  abridgements  made  by  the 
three  first  evangelists.  But  that  the  Apostles  met  for  such 
a  purpose  as  this,  before  they  left  Jerusalem,  has  never 
been  supposed ;  and  indeed  the  hypothesis,  had  it  even 
been  made  and  supported  by  the  most  unexceptionable  tes 
timonies  of  the  earliest  uninspired  writers  of  the  church, 
would  deserve  no  regard  whatever,  unless  these  writers  had 
each  declared,  without  collusion  among  themselves,  that  he 
had  possessed  a  copy  of  the  original  record.  Even  then, 
unless  a  copy  of  it  were  still  in  existence  from  which  we 
might,  from  internal  evidence,  decide  on  its  claims  to  an 
apostolical  origin,  I  would  hesitate,  after  the  imposture  of 
the  book  called  The  Apostolical  Constitutions,  to  admit 
the  authenticity  of  such  a  record.  The  Apostles,  in  a 
state  of  persecution,  had  not  the  same  facilities  for  public 
ly  recording  the  actions  of  their  Lord  as  the  ministers  of 
state  called  the  scribe  and  the  recorder,  possessed  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  for  writing  registers  of  the 
deeds  of  their  respective  sovereigns  ;  nor  do  we  ever  find 
the  evangelists  appealing  to  any  such  record,  as  the  writers 
of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  frequently 
appeal  to  the  annals  or  chronicles  of  the  kingdom.*  A 
common  record,  from  which  all  the  evangelists  selected  the 
materials  of  their  histories,  must  therefore  be  abandoned  as 
an  hypothesis  perfectly  groundless,  notwithstanding  all  the 

*    See,  among  a  variety  of  such  appeals,  1  Kings,  xiv.  19  ;  and  I  Chron. 
xxvii.  24. 
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learning  and  ingenuity  which  has  lately  been  displayed,  I 
am  sure  with  the  best  intentions,  in  support  of  that  hypo 
thesis.  Indeed,  were  I  under  the  necessity  of  adopting 
cither  l)r  Marsh's  or  Dr  TownsoiVs  hypothesis,  I  think  I 
should  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter,  because  it  does  not 
represent  the  evangelists,  as  the  other  unquestionably  doth, 
as  tacitly  censuring  each  other  for  inaccuracy.  With  re 
spect  to  evidence,  the  two  hypotheses  arc  on  the  very  same 
footing ;  for  the  ingenious  authors,  in  support  of  them, 
urge  nothing  but  the  supposed  necessity  of  that  which  each 
has  adopted,  to  account  for  coincidences  of  language  and 
of  facts  among  the  different  evangelists, — coincidences 
which,  all  parties  seem  to  think,  require  some  solution. 

Hut  may  not  all  the  coincidences,  both  in  thought  and 
in  words,  which  appear  so  striking  in  the  three  first  Gos 
pels,  be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  without  having  recourse 
to  cither  of  these  hypotheses  !  I  think  they  may ;  and  had 
either  Dr  Townson  or  Dr  Marsh,  instead  of  suffering  him 
self  to  be  carried  away  by  the  fascination  of  a  darling  and 
ingenious  theory,  considered  the  case  coolly,  and  paid  at 
tention  to  what  passed  within  his  own  mind  when  recollect 
ing  the  particulars  of  a  striking  event,  which  he  had  for 
merly  witnessed,  we  should  have  had  from  either  of  them 
such  a  solution  of  this  difficulty  as  would  have  carried  con 
viction  to  every  unprejudiced  reader.  Without  presuming 
to  draw  any  kind  of  comparison  between  these  two  eminent 
men  and  myself,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  such  a 
solution  of  this  difficulty  as  has  long  been  satisfactory  to 
my  own  mind  ;  and  should  it  not  give  equal  satisfaction  to 
others,  it  may  perhaps  induce  some  man  better  qualified  to 
do  justice  to  the  subject,  cither  to  improve  on  the  hints 
which  I  shall  venture  to  throw  out,  or  to  substitute  in  their 
stead  something  more  conclusive. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  most  remarkable 
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coincidences  of  both  language  and  thought,  that  occur  in 
the  three  first  Gospels,  arc  found  in  those  places  in  which 
the  several  writers  record  our  Lord's  doctrines  and  mira 
cles  ;  and  it  will  likewise  be  admitted,  that  of  a  variety  of 
things  seen  or  heard  by  any  man,  at  the  same  instant  of 
time,  those  which  made  the  deepest  impression  are  distinct 
ly  remembered  long  after  all  traces  of  the  others  have  been 
effaced  from  the  memory.  It  will  also  be  allowed,  I  think, 
that  of  a  number  of  people  witnessing  the  same  remarkable 
event,  some  will  be  most  forcibly  impressed  by  one  circum 
stance,  and  others  by  a  circumstance  which,'  though  equal 
ly  connected  with  the  principal  event,  is,  considered  by 
itself,  perfectly  different.  The  miracles  of  our  J31essed 
Lord  were  events  so  astonishing,  that  they  must  have  made, 
on  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  them,  impressions  tyfo  &' 
deep  to  be  ever  effaced  ;  though  the  circumstances  attend 
ing  each  miracle  must  have  affected  the  different  spectators 
very  differently,  so  as  to  have  made  impressions,  some  of 
them  equally  indelible  with  the  miracle  itself  on  the  mind 
of  one  man ;  whilst  by  another,  whose  mind  was  complete 
ly  occupied  by  the  principal  event  itself,  these  very  circum 
stances  may  have  been  hardly  observed  at  all,  and  of  course 
been  soon  forgotten. 

That  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  occurs  daily,  every 
man  may  convince  himself,  by  trying  to  recollect  all  the 
particulars  of  an  event  which  powerfully  arrested  his  atten 
tion  many  years  ago.  He  will  find  that  his  recollection  of 
the  event  itself,  and  of  many  of  the  circumstances  which 
attended  it,  is  as  vivid  and  distinct  at  this  day  as  it  was  a 
month  after  the  event  occurred  ;  whilst  of  many  other  cir 
cumstances,  which  he  is  satisfied  must  have  accompanied 
it,  he  has  but  a  very  confused  and  indistinct  recollection, 
and  of  some,  no  recollection  at  all.  If  the  same  man  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire  at  any  friend  who  was  present  with 
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him  when  he  witnessed  the  event  in  question,  he  will  pro 
bably  find  that  his  friend's  recollection  of  the  principal 
event  is  as  vivid  and  distinct  as  his  own  ;  that  his  friend 
recollects  likewise  many  of  the  accompanying  circumstances 
which  were  either  not  observed  by  himself,  or  have  now 
wholly  escaped  from  his  memory ;  and  that  of  the  minuter 
circumstances,  of  which  he  has  the  most  distinct  recollec 
tion,  his  friend  remembers  hardly  one.  That  such  is  the 
nature  of  that  intellectual  power  by  which  we  retain  the  re 
membrance  of  past  events,  I  know  from  experience  ;  and 
if  there  be  any  man  who  has  never  yet  made  such  experi 
ments  on  himself,  let  him  make  them  immediately,  and  I 
am  under  no  apprehension,  that  if  they  be  fairly  made,  the 
result  will  not  be  as  I  have  always  found  it.  Let  it  be  re 
membered,  too,  as  an  universal  fact,  or  a  law  of  human  na 
ture  as  certainly  as  gravitation  is  a  law  of  corporeal  nature, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by 
the  principal  object  in  any  interesting  scene  is  strong,  those 
produced  by  the  less  important  circumstances  are  weak, 
and  therefore  liable  to  be  soon  effaced,  or  if  retained  at  all, 
retained  faintly  and  confusedly  ;  and  that  when  the  im 
pression  made  by  the  principal  object  is  exceedingly  strong, 
so  as  to  fill  the  mind  completely,  the  unimportant  circum 
stances  make  no  impression  whatever,  as  has  been  a  hundred 
times  proved  by  the  hackneyed  instance  of  a  man  absorbed 
in  thought,  not  hearing  the  sound  of  a  clock  when  striking 
the  hour  beside  him.  If  these  facts  be  admitted,  (and  I 
cannot  suppose  that  any  reflecting  man  will  call  them  in 
question)  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  hypotheses,  to  account  either  for  that  degree  of  harmony 
which  prevails  among  the  three  first  evangelists,  when  re 
cording  the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord,  or  for  the  discre 
pancy  which  is  found  in  what  they  say  of  the  order  in 
which  those  miracles  were  performed,  or  of  the  less  import- 

11 
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ant  circumstances  accompanying  the  performance.  In 
every  one  of  them  the  principal  object  was  our  Lord  him 
self,  whose  powerful  voice  the  winds  and  waves,  and  even 
the  devils,  obeyed.  The  power  displayed  by  him  on  such 
occasions  must  have  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  all  the  spectators,  as  never  to  be  effaced;  but 
whether  one  or  two  demoniacs  were  restored  to  a  sound 
mind  in  the  land  of  the  Gadarenes ;  whether  one  or  two 
blind  men  miraculously  received  their  sight  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Jericho ;  and  whether  that  miracle  was  per 
formed  at  one  end  of  the  town  or  at  the  other,  are  circum 
stances  which,  when  compared  with  the  miracles  them 
selves,  are  of  so  little  importance,  as  may  easily  be  suppos 
ed  to  have  made  but  a  slight  impression  on  the  minds  of 
even  some  of  the  most  attentive  observers,  whose  whole  at 
tention  had  been  directed  to  the  principal  object,  and  by 
whom  these  circumstances  would  be  soon  forgotten,  or,  if 
remembered  at  all,  remembered  confusedly.  To  the 
order  of  time  in  which  the  miracles  were  performed,  the 
evangelists  appear  to  have  paid  very  little  regard,  but  to 
have  recorded  them,  as  Boswell  records  many  of  the  sayings 
of  Johnson,  without  marking  their  dates  ;  or  as  Xenophon 
has  recorded  the  memorabilia  of  Socrates,  in  a  work  which 
has  been,  in  this  respect,  compared  to  the  Gospels. 

I  beg  leave  to  introduce  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  har 
mony  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  only  other  details  in  which 
that  harmony  is  remarkable,  by  a  short  extract  from  some 
learned  and  judicious  Remarks  on  Michaelis^s  Introduc 
tion  to  the  New  Testament,  (published  in  1802)  By  way 
of  caution  to  Students  in  Divinity. 

"  Our  historians,"  says  the  author  *  of  that  valuable 
tract,  "  are  labouring  to  report  accurately  the  speeches  and 

*  Universally  known,  I  believe,  to  have  been  Dr  Randolph,  the  late  learned 
and  excellent  Bishop  of  London. 
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discourses  of  another ;  in  which  case,  even  common  histo 
rians  would  endeavour  to  preserve  the  exact  sense,  and,  as 
far  as  their  memory  would  serve  them,  the  same  words.  In 
seeking  to  do  this,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  two  or 
three  writers  should  often  fall  upon  verbal  agreement ;  nor, 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  write  independently,  that  they  should 
often  miss  of  it,  because  their  memory  would  often  fail 
them.  With  regard  to  the  sacred  writers,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  them  studious  of' this  very  circumstance ;  and  we 
have  also  reason  to  think,  that  they  had,  assistance  from 
above  to  the  same  effect :  and  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup 
pose  that  either  their  natural  faculty,  or  the  extraordinary 
assistance  vouchsafed  them,  or  both,  should  have  brought 
them  to  a  perfect  identity  throughout ;  because  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  Providence,  and  because  it 
would  have  affected  their  character  of  original  independent 
witnesses.  Let  me  add,  that  these  discourses,  before  they 
were  committed  to  writing  by  the  evangelists,  must  have 
been  often  repeated  amongst  the  Apostles  in  teaching  others, 
and  in  calling  them  to  remembrance  among  themselves.  St 
Matthew  had  probably  often  heard,  and  known,  how  his  fel 
low-labourers  recollected  the  same  discourses  which  he  had 
selected  for  his  own  preaching  and  writing.  We  know  not 
how  much  intercourse  they  had  with  each  other,  but  pro 
bably  a  great  deal  before  they  finally  dispersed  themselves. 
St  Mark  and  St  Luke  had  the  same  opportunities,  even  if 
they  were  not  original  eye-witnesses.  I  admit,  then,  of  a 
common  document ;  but  that  document  was  no  other  than 
the  preaching  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself.  He  was  the 
great  prototype.  In  looking  up  to  him,  the  author  of  their 
faith  and  mission,  and  to  the  very  words  in  which  he  was 
wont  to  dictate  to  them,  (which  not  only  yet  sounded  in  their 
ears,  but  were  also  recalled  by  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
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promised*  for  that  very  purpose)  they  have  given  us  three 
Gospels,  often  agreeing  in  words,  though  not  without  mucli 
diversification,  and  always  in  sense.1" 

To  this  cogent  reasoning  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  such 
of  the  disciples  as  could  write  the  language  which  they 
daily  spoke,  probably  committed  their  Master's  discourses, 
Or  at  least  the  substance  of  them,  to  writing,  each  for  his 
own  use,  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  on  which  they  were 
spoken.      Though  not  very  apt  scholars,  they  appear  to 
have  been  at  least  desirous   of  learning ;  for  when  alone 
with  their  Lord,  they  were  perpetually  asking  the  meaning 
of  his  parables ;  and  St  Mark  assures  us-f-  that  on  those  oc 
casions  "  he  expounded  all  things  to  his  disciples."     Such 
expositions  were  not  surely  either  asked  or  given  to  be  in 
stantly  forgotten  ;  and  the  best  way  to  preserve  them,  was 
to  commit  them  in  writing  to  paper  or  parchment.     We 
speak  indeed  commonly  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  as 
illiterate  fishermen,  incapable  of  writing  or  even  of  read 
ing  the  language  of  their  native  country ;  but  they  were 
not  all  fishermen,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  probable  that  such 
of  them  as  had  moved  even  in  that  humble  sphere  of  life, 
were  so  totally  illiterate  as  not  to  be  able  to  read  the  ver 
sions  or  paraphrases,  in  common  use,  of  their  own  Scrip 
tures.     As  a  tax-gatherer,  St  Matthew  must  have  been  able 
to  keep  accounts,  not  only  in  the  language  vulgarly  called 
Hebrew,  but  probably  in  Latin  or  Greek,  Hebrew  perhaps 
being  unintelligible  to  his  employers  ;  and  St  Luke,  who, 
though  not  an  Apostle,  was  undoubtedly,  for  some  time  at 
least,  a  follower  of  Christ,  as  he  was  afterwards  a  compa 
nion  of  the  Apostles,  appears  to  have  been  capable,  before  his 
conversion  to  the  faith,  of  writing  not  only  the  vernacular 
dialect  of  Judea,  but  even  Greek  almost  classically  pure.  It 
is  not  conceivable  that  such  men  would  content  themselves 

•  St  John,  xiv.  20.  *  Ch-  iv-  34- 
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with  treasuring  up,  merely  in  their  memories,  discourses 
which  they  were  so  desirous  to  understand,  when  they  could 
so  easily  have  made  memorandums  in  writing,  both  of  the 
discourses  themselves,  and  also  of  their  meaning  as  expound 
ed  by  their  Master.  They  were  called  upon  by  every  mo 
tive  which  can  influence  the  mind  of  man,  by  interest,  am 
bition,  duty,  and  reverence,  to  preserve  his  doctrines  in  his 
very  words ;  and  indeed  if  they  had  not  by  some  means 
or  other  contrived  to  preserve  his  words,  they  could  not 
have  preserved  his  doctrines,  of  which  they  appear  not  to 
have  understood  the  full  scope  till  they  were  illuminated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  That  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Jews  of  that  age  to  commit  to  writing,  notes 
at  least  of  such  doctrines  as  they  wished  to  remember,  is 
rendered  unquestionable  by  the  account  which  St  Luke  gives 
of  the  unauthorized  attempts  of  many  to  write  regular  Gos 
pels  from  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  and  other  ministers 
of  the  Word. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  though  the  harmony,  as  well  as 
discrepancies  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke's  Gospels,  may  be 
thus  accounted  for,  we  have  no  evidence  that  St  Peter  and 
St  John  were  capable  of  taking  notes  of  their  Master's  dis 
courses  till  after  they  were  endowed  with  power  from  on 
high.  That  we  have  no  positive  and  direct  evidence  that 
they  were  capable  of  this,  must  perhaps  be  granted  ;  but  the 
presumptive  and  circumstantial  evidence  that  they  were  not 
such  idiuTai  as  were  incapable  of  reading  or  writing  their 
mother  tongue  is  strong  and  abundant.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  when  Peter  and  John  were  brought  before  "  the  rulers 
of  the  people,  and  elders  of  Israel,"  they  were  perceived  to 
be  what  the  council  called  "  unlearned  men  ;"  but  the  ori 
ginal  word— -aygapiAaroi — does  not  necessarily  mean  persons 
who  knew  not  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  only  such  as 
had  not  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees,  and  were 
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of  course  ignorant  of  the  rabbinical  learning  and  traditions 
of  tbe  Jews.  In  proof  of  this  being  its  meaning,  it  is  suffi 
cient  to  appeal  to  the  exclamation  of  Festus  to  St  Paul — 
"  Thou  art  beside  thyself;  much  learning— m  ToXXa  yga//r- 
(La.ru,  * — doth  make  thee  mad  ;"  for  surely  the  governor 
could  not  suppose  that  any  man  might  be  made  mad  by  the 
mere  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  or  by  being  able  to  read 
and  write  even  a  variety  of  languages.  It  was  therefore  a 
total  deficiency  of  that  kind  of  learning,  of  which  Festus 
thought  St  Paul  possessed  too  much,  that  the  council  per 
ceived  in  Peter  and  John,  who  were  doubtless  as  capable, 
as  the  generality  of  their  countrymen  of  the  same  station 
with  themselves,  of  reading  and  writing  the  language  which 
they  spoke. 

That  the  Jews  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  were  gene 
rally  capable  of  reading  at  least  the  language  which  they 
called  Hebrew,  may  be  confidently  inferred  from  the  book 
of  the  prophet  Esaias  being  delivered  to  Jesus  to  read  in 
the  synagogue  of  Nazareth  where  he  was  brought  up,  at 
the  very  commencement,  as  it  appears,  •)•  of  his  ministry, 
and  before  he  had  completely  established  his  prophetical 
character  by  his  miracles.  If  the  account  which  we  have 
in  the  Gospel  by  St  John  J  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
be  authentic,  it  may  likewise  be  inferred  with  confidence, 
that  even  writing  the  vernacular  dialect  was  no  uncommon 
accomplishment  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  of 
Judea ;  for  the  Jews  appear  to  have  expressed  no  surprise 
at  our  Lord's  writing  on  the  ground  as  men  still  do  in  the 
East ;  but  when  they  heard  him  teach  in  the  temple,  "  they 
marvelled,  saying,  How  knoweth  this  man  letters" — yga^&ara 
— the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  having  never  learn- 

*  See  Schkusner  on  the  words  d^eSfAp.a.tdt  and 
f  St  Luke,  iv.  17-  $  Ch.  viii. 
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ed  in  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees,  nor  studied  under  the 
scribes  and  doctors  of  the  law  ? 

There  are  indeed  a  variety  of  reasons  which  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  knowledge  of  letters — or  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  their  own  language,  prevailed  more  generally 
among  all  classes  of  the  Jews  than  among  those  of  perhaps 
any  other  ancient  nation,  and  for  these  I  refer  you  to  the 
Appendix  to  Dissertation  I.  Chap.  i.  Book  viii.  of  Stack- 
house's  History  of  the  Bible,  4to.  Ed. ;  but  there  is  yet  one 
difficulty  remaining,  which  we  must  endeavour  to  remove, 
before  we  can  completely  set  aside  the  copying  hypothesis, 
together  with  that  which  supposes  the  materials  of  the 
three  first  Gospels  to  have  been  extracted  from  one  com 
mon  document  under  various  forms. 

It  will  be  objected  to  the  account  which  I  have  presum 
ed  to  give  of  the  harmony,  which,  combined  with  discre 
pancies,  prevails  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  that  the  lan 
guage  in  which  Christ  taught  in  the  temple  and  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  was  not  Greek,  in  which  the  Gospels 
are  written,  but  Syriac,  or  a  dialect  of  Hebrew  ;  and  that 
therefore  the  evangelists  have  not  made  use  of  his  words  in 
reciting  his  discourses,  and  in  relating  his  miracles.  Their 
narratives  are  translations  of  his  words ;  and,  in  the  opi 
nion  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  the  copying  system,  it  is 
utterly  impossible,  or  at  least  in  the  highest  degree  impro 
bable,  that  two  translators,  writing  independently  of  each 
other,  should  render  a  number  of  Syriac  words  into  the  very 
same  Greek  words — and  some  of  those  words  occurring 
but  rarely  in  the  Greek  language.* 

*  A  very  zealous  advocate  for  the  copying  hypothesis  enumerates  eight 
words,  which  he  thinks  so  unusual,  that  no  two  evangelists  could  have  em- 
ployed  them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  employed,  unless  one  evangelist 
had  transcribed  them  from  the  other.  (See  Brit.  Crit.  vol.  xl.  p.  293.)  Un 
fortunately  for  the  hypothesis,  tTriovrist  is  the  only  word  of  the  eight  that  is 
not  employed  in  the  same  sense  by  different  clas&ical  authors  of  Greece. 
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All  this  may  be  granted  in  the  case  of  ordinary  transla 
tions  from  one  language  into  another,  of  which  the  know 
ledge  of  one  or  both  has  been  acquired  by  study  in  the 
usual  way.  In  such  cases  the  object  of  the  translator  is 
not  to  render  the  words  of  his  author  verbatim,  but,  whilst 
he  conveys  the  sense  as  he  believes  faithfully,  to  make  that 
author  express  his  sentiments  in  such  a  style  as  he  suppos 
es  he  would  have  written,  had  the  language  into  which  his 
work  is  translated  been  his  native  tongue.  Here  there  is 
room  for  much  fanciful  and  groundless  conjecture  ;  but 
even  in  such  cases,  where  the  sole  object  of  the  translator 
is  fidelity  to  the  original,  there  is  sometimes  a  wonderful 
coincidence  of  terms  among  different  versions  of  the  same 
passages  of  foreign  writings  by  different  translators,  who  all 
acquired  their  knowledge  of  the  language  by  study.  Such 
men  render  their  original,  word  for  word,  into  the  language 
of  the  translation,  without  attempting  to  make  an  ancient 
Jew  or  Greek  write  in  the  idiomatical  style  of  any  modern 
language  ;  and  therefore  when  they  are  equally  masters  of 
both  languages,  and  equally  desirous  to  avoid  all  misre 
presentation  of  the  sense  of  their  author,  they  fall  naturally 
into  the  use  of  the  same  terms.  Of  this  no  other  instance 
need  be  given  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  our  authorized 
version  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  was  certainly  made  by 
different  men.  They  indeed  compared  their  different  ver 
sions  together,  and  were  undoubtedly  anxious  to  render  the 
harmony  among  them  as  complete  as  fidelity  to  the  origi 
nal  would  permit  them  to  make  it  ;  but  such  a  verbal  har 
mony  as  pervades  all  the  versions  of  our  Lord's  doctrines, 
and  of  the  different  accounts  of  his  miracles,  could  not  have 
prevailed  through  the  English  Gospels,  had  not  the  tran- 


indeed,  is  not  to  be  found  in  such  authors  ;  but  when  this  learned 
person  shall  have  accounted  for  its  use  by  St  Matthew,  it  will  perhaps  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  do  the  same  for  its  use  by  St  Luke. 
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slators  wisely  sacrificed  all  idiomatic  elegance  to  their  de 
sire  to  exhibit  faithfully  and  without  mistake  the  sense  of 
the  original.  But  would  not  the  evangelists  be  as  desirous 
of  translating  literally  into  Greek  their  Syriac  or  Hebrew 
originals,  as  were  our  translators  of  rendering  their  Greek 
literally  into  English  ?  Undoubtedly  they  would,  even  had 
there  been  nothing  in  their  case  which  rendered  it  morally 
impossible  that  they  should  render  the  same  Syriac  words 
into  different  Greek  words :  but  strange  as  it  may  appear 
to  some  readers,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  harmony 
which  prevails  among  the  three  first  Gospels,  though  writ 
ten  by  different  authors  unconnected  with  each  other,  is 
much  less  extraordinary,  than  would  have  been  three  differ 
ent  accounts  of  the  same  doctrines  and  miracles  of  their 
Master  in  terms  different  from  each  other.  That  verbal 
harmony  which  is  so  very  striking,  and  has  to  some  ap 
peared  as  evidence  that  the  second  evangelist  wrote  with 
the  Gospel  of  the  first,  and  the  third  with  the  Gospels  of 
both  first  and  second  lying  before  him,  appears  to  me  per 
fectly  natural  and  almost  unavoidable  in  their  case. 

Except  St  Luke,  who  probably  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  by  study  and  travelling,  all  the 
evangelists  were  instantaneously  inspired  with  their  know 
ledge  of  that  language,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  they 
with  many  others  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  and 
began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance.1'  But  how  were  they  inspired  with  the  know 
ledge  of  these  different  languages  ?  Was  it  with  the  sin 
gle  terms  of  each  and  their  various  significations  ?  or  were 
their  minds,  in  addition  to  this  knowledge,  stored  at  the 
same  time  with  all  those  phrases  and  idioms  which  consti 
tuted  the  elegancies  of  each  language,  where  it  was  verna 
cular  ?  The  extravagance  and  absurdity  of  this  last  opi 
nion  has  been  shown  with  such  clearness  and  cogency  of 
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reasoning,  *  that  I  believe  it  is  now  maintained  by  no  man  ; 
but  if  they  were  inspired  only  with  Greek  words  or  terms 
corresponding  to  the  Syriac  and  Hebrew  words  or  terms 
in  which,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  speak,  and,  let  me 
add,  to  think,  can  any  thing  be  more  natural — I  might  say 
unavoidable,  than  to  infer,  that  he  who  infused  into  their 
minds  those  words  and  terms,  made  them  all  express  by  the 
very  same  words,  those  ideas,  notions,  and  relations,  which 
constituted  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  and  of 
which  I  believe  them  to  have  taken  memorandums  in  his 
own  words  at  the  very  time  when  these  discourses  were 
spoken.  Perspicuity  and  consistency,  not  elegance,  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Apostles  preach 
ing  and  writing ;  and  surely  nothing  could  contribute  more 
to  produce  these  qualities,  than  to  make  all  the  inspired 
preachers  and  writers  render  in  the  same  Greek  terms  the 
Syriac  terms  which  had  been  made  use  of  by  our  Saviour  in 
those  discourses,  which,  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  they 
were  translating  for  the  instruction  of  the  world  at  large. 
St  Luke,  who  appears  to  have  studied  the  Greek  lan 
guage  in  the  usual  way,  by  reading  classical  Greek  books, 
and  probably  by  travelling  into  Greece,  or  at  least  into 
some  Greek  colony,  writes  a  much  purer  and  more  elegant 
style  than  St  Matthew  or  St  Mark ;  but  even  he  makes  use 
of  some  Greek  words,  unusual  in  classic  authors,  in  com 
mon  with  these  two  evangelists,  as  well  as  of  Syriac  idioms 
and  phrases,  either  to  express  notions  and  doctrines,  for 
which,  as  they  were  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
no  idiomatical  Greek  phrase  was  to  be  found,  or  perhaps 
because  no  man  ever  yet  wrote  in  perfect  purity  a  language 
in  which  he  was  not  accustomed  to  think. 

If  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  three  first  Gospels  be 
correct,  it  may  tend  perhaps  to  decide  the  question,  which 

*  See  Warburton's  Doctrine  of  Grace,  Book  1st,  Chap.  viii. 
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has  been  so  long  agitated ;  whether  St  Matthew  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  Hebrew  or  in  Greek  ?  The  early  fathers  of  the 
church  declare  so  unanimously  that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  had  not  some  foun 
dation  for  what  they  say ;  and  yet  his  Greek  Gospel  has  to 
me  so  much  the  appearance  of  an  original  composition, 
that  all  the  weight  of  Michaelis's  authority  cannot  induce 
me  to  believe  it  a  translation.  I  would,  therefore,  with  Dr 
Townson,  rather  receive  both  his  Gospels,  if  he  really 
wrote  in  Hebrew,  as  originals,  than  suppose  either  of  them 
to  be  a  translation  by  some  unknown  hand ;  though  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  had  not  the  Greek  Gospel  been 
a  more  perfect  composition  than  the  other,  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  could  not  have  been  so  little  known,  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  to  men  so  learned  as  were  Origen  and  Jerome. 
I  am  therefore  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  St  Mat 
thew  wrote  his  Greek  Gospel  long  after  the  Apostles  had 
left  Jerusalem,  and  dispersed  themselves  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  office ;  but  that  he  left,  at  his  de 
parture,  with  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  with 
some  of  its  members,  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  memorandums 
of  our  Lord's  doctrines  and  miracles,  which  he  had  made 
for  his  own  use,  at  the  time  when  those  doctrines  were 
taught  and  those  miracles  performed.  This,  I  confess,  is 
a  mere  conjecture  respecting  a  point  of  comparatively  little 
importance ;  but  I  think,  as  framers  of  conjectures  always 
flatter  themselves,  that  it  receives  some  countenance  from 
the  terms  in  which  Eusebius,  when  giving  his  own  opinion, 
mentions  St  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel.  "  Matthew," 
says  that  historian,  "  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews, 
delivered  to  them,  when  he  was  preparing  to  depart  to  other 
countries,  his  Gospel,  composed  in  their  native  language, 

that  to  those  from  whom  he  was  sent  away,  he  might  by 

11 
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his  writing  supply  the  loss  of  his  presence."  *  May  not 
what  he  delivered  to  them  have  been  the  notes  containing 
the  substance  of  what  they  had  so  often  heard  him  preach  ? 
I  am  inclined  to  think  likewise,  that  the  Gospel  by  St  Mark 
contains  little  more  than  similar  notes  or  memorandums 
which  had  been  made  by  St  Peter,  which  will  sufficiently 
account  for  so  many  of  the  ancients  calling  it  St  Peter's 
Gospel.  That  St  Mark  was  with  that  Apostle  at  Rome 
when  he  suffered  martyrdom  cannot  reasonably  be  called 
in  question.  If  he  received  the  notes  or  memorandums  in 
time  to  permit  him  to  digest  them  into  order  before  St  Peter 
suffered,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Apostle  revised 
the  digest  ;  and  supposing  them  not  to  have  come  into  the 
evangelist's  hands  till  after  St  Peter's  death,  St  Mark's 
Gospel  will  still  be  stamped  with  apostolical  authority. 

These,  however;  are  discussions  of  comparatively  little 
importance  ;  but  if  I  have  contributed  in  any  degree  to 
prove,  that  St  Luke  knew  nothing  of  St  Matthew's  or  St 
Mark's  Gospel  when  he  wrote  his  own  ;  that  the  several 
evangelists  did  not  transcribe  from  each  other  ;  and  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  common  docu 
ment  to  account  either  for  the  harmony  or  the  discrepancies 
which  prevail  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  this  long  Disserta 
tion  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 


gi/£<*c  etc  fftfhhs  neii  «<p'  ttt- 
iv&t,  Tretr^ff  y\un?y  y$a.<$»  TTA^CHOU!  TO  X.&T'  XVTOV  tu&yythhtov,  to 

T>!  (rtZ.   THf)  etuToZ  Troi^oua-iat  (al.  7rct£ou<rictf)  ret/To/c  *<$>'  at  t 
MTO  <T/«  TH?  yz*y*t  et,7rt7r\)i£ov.  —  Eccles.  Hist.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  24. 
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NO.    III. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN. 


IN  the  eighth  of  the  preceding  Letters  I  declined  to 
enter  into  any  critical  discussion  of  the  consequences  of  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents,  because  he  to  whom  the  Letters 
were  addressed  was  well  acquainted  with  my  notions  of 
these  consequences,  as  they  are  stated  at  some  length  in 
my  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible.  Every 
reader,  however,  of  this  small  volume  may  not  have  ready 
access  to  that  work ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  know  what 
we  have  gained  by  Christ,  without  having  some  knowledge 
of  what  we  lost  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  I  shall  here  insert  an 
abstract  of  what  I  formerly  published  on  the  subject. 

When  God  introduced  our  first  parents  into  the  garden 
of  Eden,  "  He  commanded  the  man,  saying,  of  every  tree 
of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat ;  but  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in 
the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  To 
suppose  these  words  either  to  be  ambiguous,  or  to  have  any 
secret  meaning,  which  the  most  illiterate  of  the  people  of 
Israel  could  not  perceive  at  once,  would  be  to  accuse  the 
historian  of  Providence,  and  even  the  Spirit,  by  which  he 
wrote,  of  wilfully  perplexing  the  whole  human  race  about 
the  meaning  of  one  of  the  most  important  details  that  have 
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ever  been  submitted  to  their  consideration  ;  for  the  words 
"  Thou  shalt  surely  die"1  unquestionably  comprehend  all 
that  we  have  lost  by  the  fall  of  our  first  parents.  But  to 
ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  the  death  with  which  they 
were  thus  threatened,  and  of  course  the  extent  of  our  loss, 
nothing  more  seems  to  be  necessary  than  to  inquire  in  what 
sense  the  words  HV^n  HID  are  used  elsewhere  in  the  books 
of  Moses.  Now  this  reduplication  of  the  word  occurs  at 
least  twenty-nine  times  in  these  books,  as  the  reader  may 
easily  satisfy  himself  by  consulting  his  Hebrew  Bible  at  the 
verses  referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  *  but  surely 
no  man — however  attached  to  this  or  that  system — will 
contend  that  the  words  imply  any  thing  more,  in  twenty- 
seven  of  these  verses,  than  that  death  to  which  men  and 
the  inferior  animals  are  equally  liable ;  for  they  are  em- , 
ployed  in  threatenings  of  death  issued  by  those  who  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul,  and  are  applied  to  beasts  who 
have  no  rational  souls  to  be  killed.  It  is  God,  indeed, 
that,  in  the  third  of  the  verses  referred  to,  threatens  in 
these  strong  terms  Abimelech,  and  all  that  were  his,  with 
death,  if  he  did  not  restore  to  Abraham  his  wife  ;  but  we 
cannot,  without  blasphemy,  suppose  that  the  equal  Lord  of 
all,  would  punish  a  whole  people  with  what  is,  in  the  New 
Testament,  called  the  second  death,  for  the  sin  of  their 
prince — a  sin,  too,  which,  as  they  appear  not  to  have  in 
cited  him  to  it,  they  probably  would  not  have  been  able  to 
prevent,  had  he  been — what  he  certainly  was  not — an  ob 
stinate  and  incorrigible  tyrant. 

But  it  is  not  God  only  who  denounces  death  in  these 
strong  terms.  Another  Abimelech,  king  likewise  of  Gerar, 
and  probably  the  son  of  the  former,  having  taken  the  wife 

*  Gen.  ii.  17 iii.  4 — xx.  7 — xxvi.  11.     Exod.  xix.  12,  13 — xxi.  12,  15, 

1C,  17.-xxii.  19— xxxi    14,  15.     Levit.  xx.  2,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 15,  1C,  27. 
— xxiv.  IG,  17 xxvii.  29.     Numb.  xv.  35 — xxvi.  65  — xxxv.  17,  21,  31. 
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of  Isaac  into  his  house  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  his 
father  had  taken  the  wife  of  Abraham,  and  being  compel 
led  in  the  same  manner  to  dismiss  her,  "  charged  all  his 
people,  saying,  He  that  toucheth  this  man  or  wife,  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death — DDT*  HID."  Could  Abimelech  in 
flict  on  his  people  any  other  kind  of  death,  than  that  to 
which  they  and  the  inferior  animals  were  equally  liable  ? 
Even  in  the  other  instances  here  referred  to,  when  God 
himself,  by  the  same  reduplication  of  the  word,  denounces 
death  against  heinous  sins,  which  would  subject  Christians, 
if  not  truly  and  deeply  penitent,  to  the  second  death,  it  is 
obvious  that  nothing  more  can  be  meant  than  that  death  to 
which  man  and  beast  are  equally  subjected ;  for,  in  some  of 
them  beasts  are  included  in  the  denunciation ;  in  others,  the 
death  thus  threatened  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  offender  by 
the  avenger  of  blood ;  and  in  others,  by  all  the  people  ston 
ing  him  with  stones  till  he  should  die. 

This  phraseology,  therefore,  having,  in  twenty-seven, 
out  of  twenty-nine  instances  in  which  it  is  used  by  Moses, 
unquestionably  no  other  than  the  literal  and  precise  mean 
ing  of  that  death  to  which  we  see  man  and  beast  equally 
liable,  what  is  there  in  the  context  leading  us  to  imagine 
that  it  has  any  other  meaning  in  the  seventeenth  verse  of 
the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  or  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
third  chapter  ?  In  systems  of  Christian  Theology,  men 
tion  is  indeed  made  of  a  threefold  death — temporal,  spiri 
tual,  and  eternal ;  and  by  eternal  death  is  meant  perpetual 
conscious  existence  in  torment ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
thing  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  that  could  have 
led  Adam  or  Eve  to  make  this  distinction,  or  to  suppose 
that  the  words  death  and  die  were  not  used  in  the  most 
literal  sense.  On  the  contrary,  when  God  actually  pro 
nounced  sentence  upon  Adam,  he  said  — "  In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the 
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ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thoit  taken  ;  for  dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return ;"  * — words  which  prove 
completely  that  the  death  threatened  in  the  second  chapter 
could  be  nothing  else  than  what  the  Hebrew  words  in 
every  other  place,  where  they  are  employed  by  Moses,  in 
disputably  mean.  -(•  Such  a  death  -our  first  parents  appear 
to  have  expected,  when  they  vainly  attempted  to  hide 
themselves  from  the  presence  of  God  among  the  trees  of 
the  garden  ;  they  probably  expected  to  suffer  it  instantly, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  death,  for  which 
they  looked,  was  to  be  complete  and  eternal  ;  for  such  is 
the  import  of  the  words  HIDH  HID  in  their  original  sense, 
as  applied  alike  to  man  and  beast.  They  expected  not — 
they  could  not  then  expect  eternal  life  in  torments ;  but, 
undoubtedly,  they  expected  to  become  as  if  they  had  never 
been — to  pass,  as  Milton  makes  Adam  say  he  expected  to 
pass,  when  first  falling  asleep,  into  their  former  state  insen 
sible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve  completely ;  and  into  that 
state  they  would  undoubtedly  have  passed,  had  not  death 
been  deprived  of  its  sting  by  the  interposition  of  the  second 
Adam,  who  hath  declared  himself  to  be  "  the  resurrection 
and  the  life." 

It  hath  been  elsewhere  observed,  that  natural  religion 
doth  not  hold  out  eternal  rewards  to  the  righteous,  nor 
threaten  the  wicked  with  never-ending  punishment ;  be 
cause  perpetual  or  everlasting  existence  is  not  the  natural 
right  of  any  created  being.  It  follows,  however,  from  the 
moral  attributes  of  God,  that  the  pious  and  virtuous  man 

*  Genesis,  Hi.  1 9. 

•f  "  It  seems  a  strange  way  of  understanding  a  law,  which  requires  the 
plainest  and  directest  words,  that  by  death  should  be  meant  eternal  life  in  misery. 
Could  any  one  be  supposed  by  a  law,  that  says,  for  felony  thou  shalt  die,  not 
that  he  should  lose  his  life,  but  be  kept  alive  in  perpetual  exquisite  torments  ? 
And  would  any  one  think  himself  fairly  dealt  with,  that  was  so  used  ?" — Locke' '.v 
Rcasonallencss  of  Christianity. 
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shall  enjoy  such  a  preponderance  of  happiness,  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  as  to  make  that  life,  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  of  blessings ;  and  that  the  wicked  shall  suffer  so 
much  misery,  in  proportion  to  his  guilt,  as  either  to  pro 
duce  in  him  a  thorough  reformation  of  life,  or  to  render 
that  life  a  permanent  warning  to  others — the  only  purposes 
which  we  can  easily  conceive  vindictive  justice  calculated 
to  answer.  In  the  primeval  state,  before  Adam  and  Eve 
were  introduced  into  the  terrestrial  paradise,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  that,  by  an  equal  Providence,  these  rewards 
and  punishments  would  have  been  exactly  distributed  in 
this  world,  had  the  race  remained  long  enough  in  that  state 
to  multiply,  and  become  the  subjects  of  reward  and  punish 
ment.  Had  they  died  under  such  a  providence,  they 
would  have  been  considered  as  having  served  the  purpose 
of  their  creation ;  those  who  had  been  pious  and  virtuous, 
would  have  been  perceived  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  piety 
and  virtue  in  temporal  prosperity  and  happiness ;  those, 
who  had  been  impious  and  vicious,  to  have  suffered  for 
their  impiety  and  vice  here ;  and  there  would  have  been  no 
more  ground  to  suppose,  that  the  souls  of  either  retained 
their  consciousness  after  they  were  separated  from  their  re 
spective  bodies,  than  that  they  had  existed  as  conscious 
beings  before  they  animated  those  bodies.  In  a  word,  death 
would  have  been  considered  as  a  complete  dissolution  of  the 
whole  man. 

That  an  equal  providence  rewarding  virtue  and  punish 
ing  vice  in  this  world  is  possible,  and  that  those  living  un 
der  such  a  providence,  would  not  infer,  if  life  and  immor 
tality  were  not  revealed  to  them,  that  the  human  soul  sur 
vives  the  dissolution  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  conscious 
happiness  or  misery,  is  rendered  unquestionable  by  the  his 
tory  of  the  Jews.  During  the  administration  of  the  theo 
cracy,  that  people  actually  lived  under  an  equal  providence 
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rewarding  piety  and  virtue,  and  punishing  idolatry  and 
vice.  *  The  consequence  was,  that  numbers  of  them,  even 
comparatively  righteous,  looked  upon  death  as  the  end  of 
the  whole  man.  Such  of  them,  indeed,  as,  through  the 
shadows  of  the  law,  could  descry  the  realities  of  the  Gospel, 
had  undoubtedly  the  same  hopes  that  we  have,  though  the 
object  of  those  hopes  was  not  so  clearly  seen ;  but  those 
who  rested  in  the  mere  letter  of  the  law,  though  they  con 
tinued  members  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  even  rose,  in 
the  latter  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  to  the  dignity  of 
High  Priest,  denied  not  only  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
but  even  the  permanence  of  the  soul  after  death.  •(• 

Wherever  Providence  hath  been  so  administered  that 
"  all  things  came  alike  to  all ;  one  event  to  the  righteous 
and  to  the  wicked ;  to  the  good,  and  to  the  clean,  and  to 
the  unclean ;  to  him  that  sacrificed,  and  to  him  that  sacri 
ficed  not ;  wherever  the  good  was  as  the  sinner,  and  he  that 
swore  as  he  that  feared  an  oath,"  mankind  have  indeed 
been  led  to  form  very  different  opinions.  The  goodness  of 
God  was  seen,  notwithstanding  these  apparent  inequalities, 
to  predominate  in  his  works ;  some  obscure  and  corrupted 
notions  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  and  of  the  promise 
of  future  deliverance  from  the  evils  which  they  had  brought 
on  themselves  and  their  posterity,  were  handed  down,  by 
tradition,  through  all  nations ;  and  men  suffering  for  no 
faults  of  their  own  of  which  they  were  conscious,  would  na 
turally  be  induced  to  inquire  how  that  promise  could  be 
fulfilled,  the  goodness  of  God  vindicated,  and  the  inequali 
ties  of  the  present  state  rendered  even.  They  would  soon 
discover,  aided  as  they  must  have  been  by  ancient  tradition, 

"  For  the  proof  of  this,  if  it  stand  in  need  of  any  proof,  the  reader  may 
have  recourse  to  Warburton's  Div.  Leg.  of  Moses,  or  to  Graves's  excellent 
Lectures  on  the  four  last  Books  of  the  Pentateuch. 

•\  See  Acts,  xxiii.  8M  with  VV'hitby's  note  on  the  place. 
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that  the  human  soul  is  something  very  different  from  the 
body  ;  a  little  reflection  would  lead  them  to  infer  the  possi 
bility  of  its  surviving  the  dissolution  of  the  body ;  and  re 
flecting  at  the  same  time  on  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  they  would  by  one  step 
farther  advance  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  will  probably  sur 
vive  that  dissolution,  in  a  state  of  conscious  happiness  or 
misery,  according  as  the  man  had  been  righteous  or  wicked 
here.  Farther  than  this  reason  not  guided  by  revelation 
could  not  proceed  ;  nor  could  it  have  proceeded  thus  far, 
had  Providence  been  everywhere,  and  in  all  ages  admini 
stered  as  it  was  among  the  Jews  during  the  early  period  of 
the  theocratic  government ;  and  in  that  manner  it  was  cer 
tainly  administered  to  Adam  and  Eve  before  their  fall. 

The  death  therefore  which  they  incurred,  by  violating 
the  command  on  which  was  suspended  life  and  immortality, 
must  have  been  considered  by  themselves,  as  it  was  in 
truth,  the  death  of  the  whole  man — of  the  soul  as  well  as 
of  the  body  ;  and  the  import  of  the  seventeenth  verse  of  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  when  considered  in  connection 
with  what  precedes  and  follows  it,  appears  to  be  this  :  u  I 
have  formed  thee  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed 
into  thy  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  thou  art  become  a 
living  soul.  But  if  thou  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  cease  to  be  a  living  soul ;  for  I 
will  take  from  thee  the  breath  of  life,  and  thou  shalt  return 
to  the  dust  of  which  thou  wast  formed."  This  was  certain 
ly  denounced  against  our  first  parents,  if  they  should  sin 
against  God  by  disregarding  his  prohibition ;  and  therefore 
we  may  rest  assured,  that  this,  and  nothing  else  than  this, 
was  inflicted  on  them  as  the  punishment  of  their  sin.  * 

*  If  this  reasoning  be  just,  it  seems  not  so  difficult,  as  Bishop  Butler  and 
Dr  Magee  (the  former  in  his  Analogy,  &c.,  and  the  latter  in  his  excellent 
Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  doctrines  of  Atonement,  &c.) 
suppose,  to  answer  the  question,—"  What,  if  Christ  had  not  come  into  the 
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Even  from  that  death,  which  they  doubtless  expected  to 
suffer  instantly,  their  merciful  Judge  granted  them  a  re 
spite  of  many  years ;  and  before  he  actually  passed  sentence 
on  them,  he  disarmed  death  of  its  sting  by  promising,  in 
terms  probably  clear  to  them,  though,  for  a  reason  stated 
elsewhere,  *  obscurely  related  by  Moses,  not  only  that  they 
should  not  wholly  die,  but  that  they  should  finally  recover 
more  than  they  had  lost,  by  a  victory  to  be  achieved  in 
due  time,  over  that  enemy  who  had  so  fatally  misled  them. 
If  they  knew,  as  probably  they  did  know,  that  their  poste 
rity  were  to  be  all  mortal  in  consequence  of  their  transgres 
sion,  they  were  undoubtedly  assured  that  "  as  in  them  all 
men  were  to  die,  even  so  in  their  future  deliverer  were  all 
to  be  made  alive." 

With  this  still  comfortable  prospect  before  them,  they 
were  turned  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  reduced,  while 
in  this  world,  to  the  state  in  which  they  appear  to  have 
been,  before  they  were  admitted  into  that  paradise.  The 
earth  was  indeed  cursed  for  their  sakes,  and  rendered  more 
barren  than  formerly ;  not,  I  think,  as  a  punishment,  but 
in  mercy,  to  prevent  them  from  setting  their  affections  on 
what  they  were  to  enjoy  but  for  a  time  comparatively  short, 
and  to  make  them  quit  it  with  the  less  reluctance  when  the 
period  of  their  departure  should  arrive.  By  the  eating  of 
the  forbidden  fruit,  on  which  the  promise  of  immortality 
was  suspended,  mankind  were  returned  to  their  natural  state 

world,  would  have  been  the  future  condition  of  the  better  sort  of  men?"  The 
question  has  been  already  decidedly  answered  by  Moses  and  St  Paul ; — by 
the  former  in  his  Account  of  the  Fall ;  and  by  the  latter  in  a  variety  of  passa 
ges,  though  perhaps  most  directly  in  1  Cor.  xv,  13—19.  The  better  sort  of 
men,  if  our  first  parents,  in  their  fallen  state,  had  been  allowed  to  live  so  long 
as  to  have  children,  would  have  been  happy  while  here,  and  the  wicked  miser 
able  ;  and  death,  in  the  most  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  would  have  been  the 
end  of  them  all. 

*  Letter  XI.  supra. 

Dd 
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of  mortality  and  labour ;  for  the  promise,  implied  in  the 
prohibition  to  eat  that  fruit,  was  the  promise  of  a  free  gift., 
which  neither  they  nor  even  the  angels  in  Heaven  could 
claim  as  naturally  due  to  them ;  and  therefore  we  have  not 
the  smallest  ground  of  complaint  for  being  subjected  to 
death  by  the  fall  of  our  first  parents.  To  the  death,  to 
which  we  are  subjected  by  that  event,  man,  as  has  been  al 
ready  proved,  was  originally  liable  as  a  created  being ;  and 
though  in  paradise,  which  we  are  to  remember  was  a  super 
natural  state,  he  might,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  perhaps 
through  the  sacramental  virtues  of  the  tree  of  life,  have 
been  exempted  from  disease  as  well  as  from  death,  it  is  ob 
vious  from  his  very  composition,  that  he  must  naturally 
have  been  at  all  times  liable  to  the  one  as  well  as  to  the 
other.  There  is  not  therefore  the  smallest  ground  for 
murmuring,  as  some  men  seem  to  murmur,  at  our  being  pun 
ished  with  death  for  an  offence  committed  thousands  of 
years  before  we  were  born.  For  that  offence  we  are  not 
punished  at  all ;  nor  are  we  ever  required  to  repent  of  it, 
or  to  pray  for  its  forgiveness.  God  bestowed  a  free  gift 
upon  our  first  parents,  to  which  neither  they  nor  we  could 
ever  have  had  a  claim  by  our  own  merits ;  and  to  convince 
them  that  it  was  &free  gift,  and  that  in  him  they  "  lived, 
moved,  and  had  their  being"  he  suspended  it  on  the  ob 
servance  of  a  positive  command  relating  to  a  matter  in  it 
self  probably  of  no  importance ;  lest,  if  it  had  depended  on 
a  moral  duty,  "  any  man,"  as  the  Apostle  says  on  another 
occasion,  "  should  boast."  The  command  was  disobeyed, 
and  the  free  gift  was  forfeited  ;  and  this  is  all  that  we  lost 
by  the  fall  of  Adam,  whilst  that  loss  hath  been  more  than 
repaired  to  us  by  the  interposition  of  Christ. 

This  is  rendered  incontrovertible  by  what  we  are  taught 
on  the  subject  by  St  Paul,  who  says  expressly,  that  "  since 
by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of 
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the  dead ;  for  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive."  The  death  incurred  by  the  fall  of 
Adam  therefore  can  be  nothing  else  than  that  from  which 
all  men,  good  and  bad,  are  to  be  restored  at  the  general  re 
surrection  ;  and  that,  in  its  original  sense,  it  was  the  death 
of  the  whole  man,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  same  Apostle  reasons  with  such  of  the  Corinthians  as 
appear  to  have  denied  that  there  is  any  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen ,  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen, 
then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  also  is  vain.  For 
if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not  Christ  raised :  and  if  Christ 
be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain  ;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins. 
Then  they  also  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  are  per 
ished,"  (acrwAovro— are  totally  lost.)  "  If  in  this  life  only 
we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  (Christians)  are  of  all  men 
most  miserable,"  because  we  expose  ourselves  to  needless 
sufferings,  and  to  premature  death. — "  If  after  the  manner 
of  men  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advan- 
tageth  it  me,  if  the  dead  rise  not  ?  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die,"  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  us, — 
neither  soul  nor  body  will  then  suffer  or  enjoy  any  thing. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  words,  is  evident 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  argument ;  *  for  if  the  soul 
had,  independent  of  the  interposition  of  Christ,  been  to 
survive  the  death  incurred  by  the  transgression  of  Adam, 
Christians  would  not  have  been  rendered,  by  their  suffer 
ings,  necessarily  the  most  miserable  of  all  men  ;  nor  would 
it  have  been  their  wisdom  to  eat  and  drink,  and  indulge  in 
sensual  enjoyments,  because  they  were  to  die  to-morrow,  if 
by  that  death  their  souls  were  to  pass  into  a  new  state  of 
conscious  happiness  or  misery.  Accordingly,  our  blessed 
Lord  claims  to  himself  the  prerogatives  of  being  the  author 

*  1  Cor.  xv.  passim. 
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not  only  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  also  of  the  life 
of  the  soul  in  a  future  state  ; — "  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
THE  LIFE,  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth,  and  believeth  in 
me,  shall  never  die," — ou  w  awoOAvri  tic,  rov  aluva.  * 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  not 
doomed  to  eternal  misery  in  hell  for  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit ;  and  if  for  that  transgression  they  incurred  not  such  a 
doom  themselves,  far  less  can  it  be  conceived  that  their  po 
sterity  have  incurred  it  for  an  offence  committed  ages  before 
they  had  any  being.  Under  the  law  prohibiting  the  first 
pair  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  descend 
ants  of  that  pair  were  never  placed  either  virtually  or  ac 
tually  ;  and  they  could  not  possibly  contract  guilt  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  or  become  liable  to  punishment 
for  the  violation  of  a  command  which  they  were  not  en 
joined  to  keep,  and  which  they  had  it  not  in  their  power 
either  to  keep  or  to  violate.  The  free  gift  suspended  on 
the  sole  condition  of  our  first  parents  observing  one  positive 
command  was  forfeited  as  soon  as  that  command  was  dis 
obeyed  ;  and  the  first  covenant,  as  it  has  been  called,  by 
which  mankind  were  entitled  to  eternal  life,  was  abrogated, 
and  became,  with  respect  to  the  descendants  of  the  actual 
transgressors,  as  if  itthad  never  been  entered  into.  •)•  They 

*  St  John,  xi.  25,  26. 

•J-  Fcedits  vitce  cum  Adamo  initum  in  stutu  Integra,  per  ipsius  peccatum  ir- 
ritumfuit  nan  modo  ipsi,  sed  et  postcris  ipsius  ;  nt  jam  omnes  AdosJUii,  qua 
talcs,  sintfilii  mortis,  h.  e.  A  PROMISSO  OMNI  VIT-.E  IMMOB.TALIS  PENITUS 
EXCLUSI,  ac  moriendi  necessitate,  absquc  spe  rcsurrectionis,  suljccti.  Nulla 
est  in  universa  theologia  hac  propositione  certior.  Passim  enim  in  Scriptum 
Novi  Testament!  apertissime  ac  verbis  disertissimis  traditur;  presertim  in 
Epist.  ad  Rom.  cap.  v.  fere  per  totum.  Unde  et  probati  Ecclesize  veteris  Doc- 
toris  universi,  turn  qui  ante,  turn  qui  post  Pelagium  vixere,  in  ea  consenserunt  ; 
neque  unquam  a  quoquam  impune  et  sine  haereseos  nota  negata  fuit — Hinc 
autem  sequitur,  homine  in  statu  lapso  spectato,  si  per  impossible  justitiam 
supponeretur  absolutissimam  praestitisse,  qualis  ab  homine  integro  ct  perfecto 
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never  were  actual  parties  in  it,  and  by  its  violation  they  had 
lost  nothing  to  which  any  created  being  has  a  natural  claim 
as  something  due  to  him  from  his  Maker. 

To  this  notion  of  the  death  incurred  by  the  fall  of  Adam, 
I  have  heard  it  objected,  that  as  God,  from  all  eternity, 
knew  that  mankind  would  not  all  become  "  meet  to  be  par 
takers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,"  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  the  Son  of  God  would  have  taken  upon 
him  human  nature,  and  died  on  a  cross,  to  redeem  myriads 
of  beings  from  a  state  of  insensibility,  only  that  they  might 
be  plunged  into  a  state  of  everlasting  torment.  They  there 
fore  think,  that  something  very  different  from  the  extinc 
tion  of  consciousness  must  be  implied  in  the  death  denoun 
ced  to  Adam  as  the  penalty  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 
But  on  what  ground  is  this  supposition  established  ?  If  the 
human  soul  be  naturally  immortal  as  a  conscious  being,  and 
if  a  great  part  of  mankind  are  to  suffer  eternal  torments  as 
part  of  the  penalty  of  Adam's  transgression,  how  can  it  with 
truth  be  said,  that,  "  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive  ?"  If  the  death  incurred  by  Adam 
was  the  cessation  of  consciousness,  and  nothing  more,  then, 
if  it  be  true  that,  "  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive,"  redemption  has  been,  or  will  be, 
universal ;  and  all  Christians  at  least  are  placed  in  a  better 
or  more  favourable  state  of  probation,  than  even  he  was  in 
paradise,  or  than  any  of  his  descendants  could  have  been, 
though  he  had  never  fallen.  For  even  under  the  first  cove- 


praestari  potuit  et  debuit,  nullum  indc  jus  accessurum  ad  vitam  ccelestem  atque 
seternam.  Nam  quo  titulo  jus  illud  niteretur  ?  An  pacto  ac  prcmissione  di- 
vina  ?  At  homo  iste  jam  supponitur  ab  omni  promisso  vitss  immortalis  plane 
exclusus.  An  justitiac  ipsius  merito  ?  Atqui  sani  omnes  Theologi  fatentur, 
vitam  crelestem  atque  asternam  gratuitum  csse  Dei  donum,  adeoque  immensze 
liberalitatis,  quod  ne  primo  quidem  homini  in  statu  integro  perfectissime  ope 
rand  ex  stricto  jure  deberi  potuit. — Butti  Opcr.  Ed,  1703,  Append.  Ad  Exa- 
rnen  Anitnadvertionii,  17-  §  4. 
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nant  of  life  they  were,  as  we  are  under  the  second,  in  a  state 
of  probation  to  fit  them  for  a  higher  paradise  than  the  gar 
den  of  Eden  ;  and,  for  anything  that  we  know  to  the  con 
trary,  some  of  them  might  have  fallen,  as  Lucifer  and  his 
angels  fell  from  their  first  estate,  and  "  been  reserved  in 
everlasting  chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day/' 

But  was  not  the  nature  of  man  depraved  by  the  fall  ?  and 
is  not  every  man  involved  in  the  guilt  and  corruption  of  his 
first  parents,  which,  conveyed  to  all  their  posterity  descend 
ing  from  them  by  ordinary  generation,  is  the  source  of 
every  actual  transgression  ?  This  is  a  doctrine  which  has 
indeed  been,  at  different  times,  very  generally  received  in 
the  church  ;  but  the  texts  of  Scripture,  on  which  it  is  sup 
posed  to  rest,  will  easily  admit  of  a  different  sense,  whilst 
the  transmission  or  conveyance  of  real  guilt  from  father  to 
son,  or  indeed  from  any  one  being  to  another,  appears  to  be 
utterly  impossible.  The  usual  notion  of  guilt  or  sin — in 
deed  the  only  notion  which  it  seems  possible  to  form  on  the 
subject — is  a  voluntary  transgression,  or  neglect  of  the  Di 
vine  law  ;*  but  will  any  one  affirm  that  the  volitions  of  one 
person  can  be  transferred  to  another,  and  made  his  voli 
tions  ?  or  that  any  man's  conscience  can  accuse  him  of  shar 
ing  in  the  guilt  of  another,  incurred  five  or  six  thousand 
years  before  he  was  born  ?  Protestants  of  all  denominations 
agree  in  thinking  it  impossible  that  the  sensible  qualities  of 
bread  and  wine  can  be  transferred  to  the  substance  of  flesh 
and  blood.  They  therefore  reject  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  as  not  only  false  but  even  absurd,  though 
our  blessed  Lord  undoubtedly  said  to  the  Apostles,  when 
he  gave  to  them  the  sacred  bread  and  cup,  "  This  is  my 
body  which  is  given  for  you  ;  this  is  my  blood  which  is  shed 
for  you."  But  it  is  as  impossible  that  real  guilt  or  sin  can 

*  See  1  John,  iii.  4. 
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be  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another,  as  that  the  sensi 
ble  qualities  of  one  body  can  be  transferred  to  another ;  and 
therefore  the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  the  real  guilt  of  i 
Adam,  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  has  been  conveyed  by  \ 
generation  to  all  his  descendants,  is  in  itself  as  incredible  ' 
and  absurd  as  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

In  the  last  of  these  letters  it  hath  been  shown,  that,  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  consecrated  ele 
ments  of  bread  and  wine  were,  with  great  propriety,  called, 
even  by  our  Lord  himself,  "  his  body  given,  and  his  blood 
shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.1'1  It  was  shown,  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  change  whatever  takes  place  in  the  substances 
of  the  bread  and  wine ;  that  the  Romish  doctrine  of  tran 
substantiation  is  not  taught  in  Scripture  ;  and  that,  if  it  had 
been  taught  there,  it  could  not  have  been  admitted,  with 
out  making  us  distrust  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  and 
by  consequence  the  reality  of  those  miracles,  on  which  Je 
sus  of  Nazareth  rested  his  claim  to  be  the  long  promised 
Messiah.  If,  then,  the  texts  which  seem  to  teach  that  all 
mankind  derive,  whether  by  inheritance  or  imputation,  real 
guilt  from  Adam  and  Eve,  can  be  shown  in  a  similar  way 
to  admit  easily  of  a  figurative  interpretation,  without  detract 
ing  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  goodness  of  God  in  send 
ing  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world  to  be  the  propitia 
tion  for  our  sins,  surely  that  interpretation  ought  to  be  adopt 
ed  in  preference  to  another,  which  confounds  all  our  notions 
of  right  and  wrong ;  which  is  fraught  with  palpable  contra 
dictions  ;  and  which  appears  not  in  the  writings  of  any  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church  prior  to  the  fourth  century. 

Of  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  from  which  the  doctrines 
of  hereditary  and  imputed  guilt  have  been  derived,  that 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  give  the  greatest  countenance 
to  these  doctrines,  is  certainly  the  fifth  chapter  of  St  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  though  Bishop  Bull,  one  of  the  most 
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eminent  divines  of  any  age  or  nation,  found  in  that  chapter 
a  very  different  doctrine.  "  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  (the) 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  (the)  death  by  (the*)  sin ; 
and  so  (the)  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  sinned.  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world ;  but 
sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law.  Nevertheless,  (the) 
death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that 
had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression, 
who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come.  But  not  as  the 
offence,  so  also  is  the  free  gift.  For  if  through  the  offence 
of  (the)  one  (the)  many  be  dead  ;  much  more  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  gift  by  (the)  grace,  which  is  by  (the)  one 
man  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  (the)  many.  And 
not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift :  for  the 
judgment  was  by  (rather  of)  one  (offence)  to  condemna 
tion  ;  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences  unto  justifica 
tion.  For  if  by  one  man's  offence  (by  the  offence  of  the  one 
man)  death  reigned  by  (the)  one ;  much  more,  they  who 
receive  (the)  abundance  of  (the)  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of 
(the)  righteousness,  shall  reign  in  life  by  (the)  one  Jesus 
Christ.  Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one  (rather  by  the 
one  offence)  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ; 
even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  (by  the  one  righteous 
ness,^)  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justification  of 
life.  For  as  by  (the)  one  man's  disobedience  (the)  many 
were  made  sinners  ;  so  also  by  the  obedience  of  (the)  one 
shall  the  many  be  made  righteous.''^ 

*  See  Schleusner  on  the  article  o,  >»,  TO,  and  Hardy's  note  on  this  verse. 

f  See  Whitby. 

$  Verse  12 — 20.  Through  the  whole  of  this  passage  I  have  inserted  the  ar 
ticle,  where  it  is  found  in  the  original,  and  has  been  omitted  in  our  version.  I 
have  done  this,  not  because  I  think  it  favours  my  own  opinion  of  the  import  of 
the  text,  but  because  I  am  anxious  to  give  no  room  for  controversy,  .which  I 
abhor  above  all  things,  when  it  becomes  a  mere  trial  of  skill  in  taking  advan 
tage  of  an  antagonist's  oversight. 
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I  have  said  that  if  the  words  here  rendered  sin  and  sin 
ned,  can  as  easily  admit  of  a  meaning  different  from  that  of 
these  two  EngHsh  words,  as  the  words — "  This  is  my  body 
— This  is  my  blood1' — admit  of  a  figurative  interpretation, 
we  have  at  least  as  strong  reasons  for  interpreting  the  former 
words,  as  the  latter,  figuratively.  Now,  if  the  reader  will 
have  recourse  to  any  good  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  consult  fully  and  fairly  the  authorities  there  referred  to, 
he  will  find  that  the  words  apagravu,  a/Aagria  and  a/^agrwXog, 
are  used  in  a  variety  of  senses,  though  all  related  to  a  devi 
ation  from  rectitude.*  In  the  Scriptures  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament,  they  are  often  employed  to  denote 
suffering  for  sin,  and  not  the  guilt  of  it ;  and  sometimes 
applied  to  beings  which  could  not  be  guilty  either  in  word, 
deed,  or  intention.  Thus,  Aaron  is  directed  f  to  "  lay  both  his 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  to  confess  over  him 
all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  trans 
gressions  in  all  their  sins— -Tfdffag  rag  avo^tag  ruv  v/&v  'iffpaqX, 
Kcti  <?rdffag  rag  adixiag  avruv,  xai  naffctg  rag  atuagrfag  avruv — 
putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  to  send  him 
away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness  ;  and  the 
goat,  it  is  added,  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities ;" 
but  could  Aaron,  by  putting  his  hands  on  the  head  of  this 
goat,  or  by  any  other  means  whatever,  render  him  a  guilty 
creature  ?  He  could  indeed,  by  this  ceremony,  render  him 
an  atonement,  which  God  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
for  the  sins  of  the  people  ;  but  he  could  not  transfer  their 
sins  to  him,  that  he  might  literally  carry  them  away  into 
the  wilderness,  and  leave  the  people  as  pure  as  if  they  had 
never  sinned.  The  goat  was  alike  incapable  of  vice  and  of 
virtue,  of  sin  and  of  righteousness.  In  the  sixth  verse  of 

*  See  Scapula's  and  Parlch-urst's  Lexicons.  t  Levit.  xvi.  21,  22. 
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the  fifty-third  chapter  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  it  is  said 
"  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way,  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him 
the  iniquity  of  US  all" — vaosduxsv  avrbv  rcuc,  aiAu^Tiaig  r^Ziv — 
hath  delivered  him  up  to  our  sins.  How  is  it  possible  that 
any  person  could  be  delivered  up  to  the  sins  of  another,  in 
any  other  way  than  by  being  exposed  to  suffering  for  them  ? 
In  the  fourth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  it  is  said — "  Surely 
he  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows  ;"  and  these 
words  of  the  prophet  are  applied  by  St  Matthew  (viii.  1 7.) 
to  our  Lord's  casting  out  devils  and  healing  the  sick — "That 
it  might  be  fulfilled  (says  the  evangelist)  which  was  spoken 
by  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying,  himself  took  our  infirmities, 
and  bare  our  sicknesses;"  but  surely  our  blessed  Lord,  when 
he  healed  others  and  cast  out  devils,  neither  became  himself 
sick  nor  possessed,  nor  took  the  infirmities  nor  bare  the  sick 
nesses  of  the  wretched  sufferers,  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
of  removing  them  from  the  persons  who  came  to  be  healed. 
That  it  was  in  this  sense  only  that  he  bare  our  sins  or  was 
delivered  up  to  sufferings  which  were  due  to  us  as  a  punish 
ment  for  our  sins,  is  evident  from  the  concluding  verse  of  the 
same  chapter — "  Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with 
the  great,11  or  (according  to  LXX.)  "  He  shall  inherit  his 
portion  in  many11 — "  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  (or 
of)  the  strong ;  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
death" — or  (according  to  LXX.)  "  for  whom  his  soul  was 
delivered  up  to  death — ai&'  £v  cragsdo^  g/g  ^dvarov  q  -4/u;^  avrou  ; 
— and  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors  ;  and  he  bare 
the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgres 
sors.11  In  the  version  of  the  LXX.  this  last  clause  is — 
xcc/  si/  ro/j  av6{Aoi$  IXoy/trthj,  xai  avrb;  a^a^riag  croXXwv  avfivsyxtv, 
x,a.i  diu,  rag  avo^ion;  («/.  a/^agr/ccs)  auru^  faetdoQ?} — "  and  he  was 
numbered  with  the  transgressors,  and  he  carried  away  the 
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sins  of  many,  and  on  account  of  the  sins  of  them  he  was  de 
livered  up."* 

Referring  evidently  to  these  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  St 
Peter  says,  that  Christ  "  bare  (took  away  or  destroyed — 
avfytyKiv)  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  ;  but  why  on 
the  tree  rather  than  anywhere  else,  if  he  bare  not,  or  took 
them  not  away  merely  by  making  an  atonement  for  them  by 
his  sufferings  ?  If,  as  some  teach,  our  sins  were  imputed  to 
Christ,  as  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  us — and  it  is  clear  that 
the  one  imputation  is  just  as  much  taught  in  Scripture  as  the 
other — then  must  Christ  have  borne  our  sins,  not  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree  only,  but  in  his  own  mind  from  the  moment 
of  his  birth  ;  for  the  mind  is  the  seat  of  innocence  or  guilt ; 
and  if  the  guilt  of  Adam  be  imputed  to  the  minds  of  his  in 
fant  posterity,  then  must  the  guilt  of  all  mankind  have  been 
imputed  to  the  mind  of  their  infant  Saviour ;  but  that  the 
Apostle  meant  to  express  nothing  so  impious  and  absurd  as 
this,  is  evident  from  the  concluding  words  of  the  verse — 
"  By  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed." 

When  St  Paul  says  -f-  that  God  made  "  Christ,  who  knew  f  Ji 
no  sin,  sin  for  us,'1  can  any  man  suppose  that  he  meant  to 
trifle  with  his  readers,  or  to  contradict  himself  in  the  same 
sentence  and  on  a  very  serious  subject  ?     No,  he  only  used 

f)  /       |/7 

*  By  quoting  on  this  occasion  the  Septuagint  translation,  I  wish  not,  by  any 
means,  to  attribute  to  it  generally  the  same  authority  with  the  Hebrew  original; 
but  the  candid  reader  will  observe,  that  our  object  at  present  is  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  a  Greek  word  as  used  by  Jews  writing  in  that  language ;  and  for 
this  purpose  no  authority  can  be  greater  than  the  authority  of  those  translators. 
The  edition  of  which  I  make  use  is  the  Alexandrian  published  by  Grabe.  But 
though  I  say  this  to  account  for  my  quoting  on  the  present  occasion,  not  the 
original,  but  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  I  must  have  leave  to  add, 
that  the  Hebrew  word  fc$JOn>  h'ke  ^ie  Gree^  a/u«egT/«t,  signifies  both  sin  and 
suffering  for  sin,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  innumerable  proofs  in  the  book 
of  Leviticus,  where,  in  the  third  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  that  book,  and 
indeed  in  many  other  single  verses,  the  word  is  used  in  both  these  senses. 

•f-  2  Cor.  v.  21.     See  Whitly's  note  on  the  place. 
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one  and  the  same  word,  apacria,  in  two  senses,  both  familiar 
to  those  to  whom  he  was  writing  ;  —  in  the  sense  of  real  sin 
or  guilt,  where  it  is  said  that  Christ  knew  no  sin  ;  and  in 
the  sense  of  merely  suffering  for  sin,  where  it  is  said  that 
for  us  Christ  was  made  sin.  "  It  is  a  Hebrew  form  of  ex 
pression,  says  Melancthon,  *  corresponding  with  the  Latin 
term  piacuhun,  and  the  Greek  xd^ag^a.  A  similar  idea  is 
.conveyed  in  the  use  of  the  word  curse  or  anathema,  as 
where  it  is  said  that  Christ  was  made  a  curse,  that  is 
piaculum,  a  sacrifice,  sustaining  the  curse  and  displeasure 
of  God  against  sin."  Again,  when  God,  by  the  prophet  Ho- 
sea,  says,-)-  "  They  (the  idolatrous  priests  of  Jeroboam)  eat 
up  the  sins  of  my  people,  (a//,agr/a$  Xaou  yuou  payovra/),  and  set 
their  heart  on  their  iniquities  (d&/c/a/s)  ;"  the  meaning  is, 
unquestionably,  that  those  priests  fed  on  the  sin-offerings 
of  the  people,  whom  they  therefore  encouraged  in  their  ini 
quities,  that  their  sin-offerings  might  be  multiplied.  The 
phrase,  eat  up  the  sins  of  my  people,  was  probably  taken  by 
the  prophet  from  Leviticus,  x.  17.  ;  where  the  sons  of  Aaron 
are  reproved  for  "  not  having  eaten  the  sin-offering  in  the 
holy  place,  seeing  it  was  most  holy,  and  God  had  given  it 
to  them  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation.  ""  But  how 
did  the  priests,  by  eating  the  sin-offering,  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  congregation  ?  To  this  question  we  have  an  answer 
in  the  words  immediately  following,  which  inform  us,  that 
thereby  they  were  "  to  make  an  atonement  for  them  before 
the  Lord.11 

That  the  verb  apagrdvw  likewise  signifies  to  suffer  for  sin 
as  well  as  to  commit  it,  many  proofs  might  be  brought  from 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Thus  when 
God  said  to  Cain,j  "  If  thou  dost  well,  shalt  thoti  not  be 
accepted?  and  if  thou  dost  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door,11 


*  See  his  Annotations  on  Rom.viii.  3.;  or  Cox's  Life  of  Melancthon,  p.  244. 
f  Hosea,  iv.  8.  $  Gen.  iv.  7« 
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it  is  evident  that  by  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  here  trans 
lated  sin,  the  punishment  of  sin  must  be  meant ;  for  when 
a  man  hath  done  evil,  sin  itself  cannot  be  said  to  lie  at 
the  door,  or  be  hard  at  hand,  the  man  being  already  actual 
ly  a  sinner  ;  but  the  word  by  which  the  LXX.  have  ren 
dered  sin,  or  the  punishment  of  sin,  lieth  at  the  door  is 
ypagrss.*  In  like  manner,  many  instances  might  be  pro 
duced  of  the  word  a^agrwAog  being  employed  to  denote  an 
innocent  person  suffering  for  sin  ;  but  one  is  sufficient  to 
establish  all,  which  at  present  I  wish  to  establish.  In  the 
first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Kings,  where  Bath- 
sheba  came  to  David  to  claim  the  fulfilling  of  his  promise, 
that  her  son  Solomon  should  reign  in  his  stead,  after  in 
forming  him  that  Adonijah  had  usurped  the  throne  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  she  concludes  her  speech  with  saying — 
"  And  thou,  my  lord,  O  king,  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  are 
upon  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  tell  them,  who  shall  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  my  lord  the  king  after  him.  Otherwise 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  my  lord  the  king  shall  sleep 

*  Dr  Hales,  who  thinks  as  I  do,  that  Cain's  offering  was  defective  by  hav 
ing  been  made,  not  as  an  atonement,  but  merely  as  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving, 
paraphrases  the  passage  thus — '•'•And  he  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance 
fell.  And  the  Lord  condescended  to  reason  with  Cain,  probably  from  the  She- 
chinah,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  art  thou  wroth,  and  why  is  thy  countenance 
fallen  ?  If  thou  dost  well  sJialt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  And  if  thou  dost  not 
well,  A  SIX-OFFERING  lieth  (coucheth)  at  the  door  (in  readiness  to  be  sacri 
ficed.)  Or,  it  may  be  rendered,  If  thou  didst  well,  shouldst  Ihou  not  have  been 
accepted  ?  (like  Abel)  but  if  thou  didst  not  well,  a  sin-offering  lies  at  the  door, 
in  readiness  to  be  sacrificed  as  an  atonement  for  thy  offence." — A  New  Ana 
lysis  of  Chronology,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  30.  See  likewise  Magce  on  Atonement  and 
'  Sacrifice,  vol.  ii.  p.  235,  &c. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  think  this  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage,  because  I 
do  not  think  tthat  God  would  give  such  countenance  to  sin  as  tell  a  hardened 
offender  like  Cain,  that  he  might  do  away  his  offence  by  offering  a  lamb,  per 
haps  then  lying  at  the  door  ;  but  if  the  original  word  here  rendered  sin,  signify 
either  a  sin-offering,  or  the  punishment  of  sin,  my  purpose  in  referring  to  it  is 
answered. 
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with  his  fathers,  that  I  and  my  son  Solomon  shall  be  count 
ed  offenders"'—  xa/  iftfUfr  eyu  xa/  6  u'/6g  pou  SaXw^awv  a/^a^rwXo/ 
—"  both  I  and  my  son  Solomon  shall  be  (not  counted  but 
be)  offenders  or  sinners.*"  It  is  obvious  to  common  sense, 
that  a/xagrwXo/  in  this  place  signifies  sufferers  for  sins  ;  for 
on  such  an  occasion  Bathsheba  could  not  mean  to  declare 
that  either  she  or  her  son  were  actually  guilty r,  or  intended 
to  become  guilty  of  crimes  against  the  state.  The  Hebrew 
words  HKtDn  and  UV,  which  our  translators  almost  uni 
formly  render  sin  or  iniquity,  and  which  are  by  the  LXX. 
rendered  sometimes  apagria,,  sometimes  ai/qa/e&,  sometimes 
a/r/a,  and  sometimes  a&x/a,  are,  by  a  figure  of  speech  * 
which  seems  to  have  been  very  common  among  the  Israel 
ites,  frequently  employed  to  signify  suffering  for  sin,  in 
stead  of  sin  itself,  which  is  the  literal  meaning  ;  and  of  this 
the  reader  may  easily  convince  himself  by  comparing  his 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English  Bibles,  not  only  at  the  places 
which  have  been  already  quoted,  but  at  those  to  which  he 
is  farther  referred  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  -f-  Indeed, 
through  the  whole  Levitical  law,  bearing  iniquity  or  sin, 
and  being  put  to  death  for  sin,  are  terms  of  the  same  im 
port.  J 

*  That  of  expressing  the  cause  by  the  word  literally  signifying  its  effect, 
and,  vice  versa,  expressing  the  effect  by  the  word  literally  signifying  the  cause. 
The  instances  in  the  text  are  of  the  figure  in  the  last  mode ;  in  the  follow 
ing  verse  it  is  used  in  the  first :  "  There  were  they  in  great  fear,  where  no 
fear  was  ;"  i.  c.  where  no  cause  of  fear  was ;  for  where  people  are  in  great 
fear,  there  fear  itself  surely  is,  though  there  may  be  no  real  cause  of  fear.  See 
Psalm  liii. 

•f  Gen.  iv.  13.  Lev.  xxvi.  41,  43.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  10.  2  Kings,  vii.  9. 
Job,  xix.  20.  Lam.  iii.  39 — 46.  Ezek.  xiv.  10.  Zechariah,  xiv.  19. 

£  When  this  Dissertation  was  written  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  press,  I  had 
never  seen  Dr  Magee's  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scripture  doctrines 
of  Atonement  and  Sacrifices.  I  have  since  seen  and  read  with  delight  that  ad 
mirable  work  ;  and  as  no  man  will  say  that  it  gives  countenance  to  Socinianism, 
who  knows  what  Socinianism  is,  I  quote  with  pleasure  what  Dr  M.  says  of  the 
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If  now  we  be  allowed  to  interpret  the  words  sin,  sinned, 
and  sinners,  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  with  the 
same  freedom  with  which  we  interpret  what  is  said  of  eat 
ing  the  body  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  we  shall  find  ourselves  under  no  necessity  whatever 
of  admitting  that  the  guilt  of  Adam  is  either  conveyed  by 
natural  generation,  or  imputed  by  a  just,  benevolent,  and 
omniscient  God,  to  his  posterity.  Indeed  such  notions  can 
not  be  reconciled,  as  Whitby  has  completely  proved,  to  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Apostle's  discourse  ;  for  he  repeatedly 
says,  that  we  all  die  for  the  offence  of  the  one,  and  for  one 
offence,  which  would  be  a  gross  falsehood,  were  we  all  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  Adam.  In  that  case  it  would  not  be  true  that 
the  many  (ti  xoXXol)  die  through  the  oifence  of  the  one 
(rou  svo$,)  but  through  their  own  offence — the  offence  of  the 
rfijv  fl-oXAwv ;  nor  would  it  be  true  that  death  reigned  by  the 
one,  or  that,  as  the  same  Apostle  says  elsewhere,  "  in  Adam 
all  die  ;""  so  that  the  comparison  which  is  drawn,  through 
the  whole  passage,  between  what  we  lost  through  Adam  and 
what  we  gained  through  Christ,  would  be  absurd  and  imper 
tinent.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 

meaning  of  the  words,  which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  seem  literally  to  represent 
one  person  as  bearing  the  sins  or  iniquities  of  another — "  These  words  being 
clearly  used  in  the  common  sense  of  bearing  sins,  it  remains  to  ascertain,  what 
is  the  Scripture  notion  conveyed  by  that  phrase.  Now  this  is  evidently  in  all 
cases,  the  suffering,  or  being  liable  to  suffer,  some  affliction  on  account  of  sin, 
which,  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  OFFENDER  HIMSELF,  would  properly  be  called 
punishment.  This  I  take  to  be  the  universal  meaning  of  the  phrase."  (Vol.  i. 
Ed.  3.  p.  452,  &c.) — "  I  will  not,"  says  the  same  orthodox  and  thinking 
writer,  "  contend  that  this  should  be  called  suffering  the  punishment  of  sin, 
because  the  idea  of  punishment  cannot  be  abstracted  from  guilt ;  and  in  this 
respect  I  differ  from  many  respectable  authorities."  (P.  456.)  He  does  so,  if 
the  authorities  for  sound  rather  than  sense  be  respectable  ;  and  I  can  assure 
him,  that,  had  he  lived  where  I  live,  he  would,  for  this  very  distinction  of  com 
mon  sense  between  mere  suffering  and  punishment,  have  been  dubbed  by  those, 
whose  battles  he  has  successfully  fought,  a  Socinian  !  ! 
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the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  that  thus  death  hath 
passed  upon  all  men ;  but,  in  the  original  it  is  not  said  for 
that  or  because  all  have  sinned.  The  Greek  words  are — 
xa/  ourws  tig  irdvrag  avfyuirovg  o  ^dvarog  dfiXdtv,  sfi  u  rtavrsg  q/Aagrov. 
As  the  relative  f  is  in  the  masculine  gender,  its  antecedent 
must  be  either  &v6£&irw  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and 
separated  from  the  relative  by  a  colon ;  or  else  %ava,To$, 
which  stands  very  near  to  the  relative,  and  in  the  same 
clause  of  the  sentence.  The  latter  is  probably  the  true  an 
tecedent  ;  and  then  the  literal  translation  of  the  clause  will 
be, "  and  so  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  unto  which  * 
death  all  have  sinned."  If  dv^wcroj;  be  the  antecedent,  the 
translation  of  the  whole  verse  will  be — "  Wherefore  as  by 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and 
so  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  in  which  one  man" — 
or  it  may  be  rendered  "  by  whom,  or  by  which  one  man  all 
have  sinned ;"  but  in  either  case  it  is  obvious  that  all  have 
sinned,  only  as  they  have  suffered  the  consequences  of 
Adam's  sin.  Their  case  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Jewish 
captives  represented  by  Jeremiah  as  thus  describing  them 
selves  and  their  fathers : — "  Our  fathers  have  sinned  and 
are  not,  and  we  have  borne  their  iniquities11 — o'i  varsgss  qpuv 
y/AdgroVj  ou%  iwrogj^outfiv,  r^sTg  ra  avo^r^arcn,  avr&v  vveff^o/^sv,  -J- 
The  captives  seem  to  have  considered  themselves  as  suffer 
ing  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  only  ;  and  St  Paul  undoubt 
edly  describes  all  mankind  as  suffering  the  consequences  of 
Adam's  sin  as  fully  as  if  they  had  partaken  with  him  the 
guilt  of  that  sin.  There  is  indeed  this  difference  between 
the  two  cases,  that  the  captives  suffered  the  loss  of  that  li 
berty,  to  which  they  had  a  natural,  or  at  least  a  political, 
right  as  members  of  the  independent  kingdom  of  Judah  ; 

"  E<p'  ft!  has  certainly  this  import,  denoting  the  terminus  ad  quern  in  Phil, 
iii.  12,  iv.  10.     See,  however,  Schleusner  on  the  preposition  'tirt. 
t  Lam.  v.  7- 
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whereas  mankind  have  suffered,  through  the  offence  of 
Adam,  nothing  but  the  forfeiture  of  a  free  gift,  to  which 
they  had  no  natural  right  whatever.  In  the  nineteenth 
verse,  it  is  indeed  said,  "  that  by  the  one  man's  disobedience 
the  many  were  made  sinners  ;"  but  the  word  here  translated 
made,  is  not  lytmro — became,  but  wntrutovstut — were  consti 
tuted,  and  the  phrase  is  perfectly  similar  to  that  employed 
by  Aaron,  when  he  said  to  Moses,*  "  Alas,  my  Lord,  I  be 
seech  thee,  lay  not  this  sin  upon  us,  wherein  we  have  done 
foolishly,  and  wherein  we  have  sinned'1'' — /^  <svvwfy  $&% 
afj,agrfav,  8i6n  ^yw^a^zv,  KU&  on  fifj,agro[A£v.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Aaron  requested  his  brother  not  to  impute 
to  the  people  that  sin  and  folly,  of  which,  with  the  same 
breath,  he  himself  confessed  them  to  be  guilty,  but  only 
not  to  lay  it  on  them  for  punishment ;  and  therefore  we  are 
authorized  to  say,  that  when  St  Paul  represents  the  many 
as  constituted  sinners  by  the  one  man's  disobedience,  he 
means  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  made  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  that  disobedience.  As  our  blessed  Lord 
constituted  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  his  body  and  blood,  not  because  they  were 
changed  into  the  substance  of  his  body,  but  because  they 
were  appointed  to  convey  to  the  worthy  communicants  all 
the  benefits  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  that  age, 
they  could  have  received  from  partaking  of  the  feast  on  the 
sacrifice  of  that  body  ;  so  St  Paul  says  that  the  many  were 
constituted  sinners  by  the  disobedience  of  the  one  man,  be 
cause  they  have  suffered  all  the  consequences  of  that  dis 
obedience,  remorse  alone  excepted,  that  they  could  have 
suffered,  had  they  united  with  him  in  his  one  act  of  disobe 
dience. 

St  Paul  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  says,  f  "  And  you 

*  Numb.  xii.  11.  t  Ch.ii.  3. 

E  e 
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hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
ivherein,  in  time  past,  ye  walked  according  to  the  course 
of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  dis 
obedience.     Among  whom  also  ye  had  your  conversation 
in  times  past,  in  the  lusts  of  thejlesh,  fulfilling  the  desires 
of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  mind ;  and  were  by  nature  the 
children  of  wrath,  even  as  others"     This  text  has  been 
often  urged  as  a  proof  that  all  mankind  derive  hereditary 
guilt  from  their  first  parents,  and  is  considered,  I  believe, 
as,  next  to  the  passage  which  has  been  already  explained, 
the  most  cogent  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  opinion,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa 
ment.     To  me,  I  confess,  the  Apostle  seems  not  here  to 
make  so  much  as  an  allusion  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  and, 
therefore,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  attribute  the  guilt  with 
which  he  charges  the  Ephesians  to  the  uniting  with  him  in 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit !   He  says,  indeed,  that  the  Gen 
tile  converts  among  the  Ephesians  had  been  dead  in  tres 
passes  and  sins ;  but  it  was  in  those  sins,  wherein  they  had 
walked,  according  to  the  course  of  this  (the  heathen)  world, 
before  their  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Christ.     Did  the 
Ephesians  of  that  age  walk  in  the  one  sin  of  Adam  in  pa 
radise,  by  which  death  had  entered  into  the  world  ;  or  did 
the  sinful  course  of  the  heathen  world  consist  in  eating 
fruit  which   all  men  were  forbidden  to  eat  ?    No  !    The 
Apostle  himself  explains  his  meaning,  when  he  says, — 
"  among  whom — the  children  of  disobedience — we  also  (the 
Jewish  converts)  had  our  conversation  in  times  past,  in  the 
lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  of 
the  mind  ;  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
others." — Ka/   ^/•^  rixva  tpbtfti  ogyijs,   wj  xai  o't  XO/TTO/.      But  it 
appears  evident  that  the  nature  here  mentioned,  means  that 
nature  or  disposition  which  they  had  acquired  by  having 
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their  conversation,  in  times  past,  among  the  children  of 
disobedience ;  for  the  nature  which  they  brought  into  the 
world  with  them,  with  whatever  infirmities  it  may  have 
been  attended,  was  unquestionably  the  work  and  gift  of 
God.  "  Thy  hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  me," 
say  Job  and  the  Psalmist ;  and  "  thine  eyes  did  see  my 
substance,  yet  being  unperfect,  continues  the  latter ;  and 
in  thy  book  were  all  my  members  written,  which  in  con 
tinuance  were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of 
them."  Can  St  Paul  be  supposed  to  attribute  to  the  na 
ture,  which  had  such  an  origin  as  this,  that  "  wrath,  which 
cometh  on  the  children  of  disobedience?"  No,  the  word 
putts  is  used,  as  well  by  classical  authors,  as  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  earliest  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  to  express  the  dispositions  acquired,  whether  by 
the  imitation  of  others,  or  by  habitual  practice.  "  Exceed 
ing  great  and  precious  promises,  (says  St  Peter,)  *  are 
given  unto  us,  that,  by  these  you  might  be  partakers  of  the 
Divine  nature — ysvqgQs  ^iag  xoivuvoi  <pvasu$ — having  escaped 
the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust !" — "  I 
have  heard,"  says  St  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians,  "  of  your 
name,  much  beloved  in  God ;  which  ye  have  very  justly 
obtained  by  a  habit  of  righteousness — putfs/  Sinaia — accord 
ing  to  the  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  f  "  If," 
says  Socrates,  J  "  I  had  thought  that  Choerephon  might 
have  been  more  easily  than  you  (Choerecrates)  brought  to 
that  temper — vgbs  r^v  pvffiv — I  would  have  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  first  to  court  your  friendship." 

We  may  safely  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  the  passage 
immediately  before  us,  the  word  puta  does  not  signify  that 
nature  which  was  conveyed  to  the  Ephesians  by  their  de- 

*  2  Peter,  i.  4. 

•f  See  CoteL  Edition  of  St  Ignatius 's  Epistles,  and  Wake's  translation. 

J  Xenopli.  Memorab.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
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scent  from  Adam  and  Eve,  but  those  dispositions  which 
they  had  acquired  by  having  their  conversation  among  the 
licentious  heathen  and  the  fanatical  and  perverse  Essenes  ;* 
and  which  were  so  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds  by  habit  as 
to  have  become  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  a  second 
nature.  -f-  The  old  man,  which,  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
St  Paul  exhorts  the  Ephesians  to  put  off,  and  many  other 
expressions  of  similar  import  by  which  that  Apostle  de 
scribes  the  depravity  of  his  own  times,  will  be  found  by 
him,  who,  not  misled  by  system,  shall  consider  them  in 
connection  with  their  respective  contexts,  to  have  no  rela 
tion  whatever  to  the  guilt  of  Adam  as  the  source  of  that 
depravity,  but  merely  to  describe  the  corruptions  of  the 
age,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  abominable  rites  of  the 
Gentiles  practised  in  the  worship  of  their  gods. 

But  it  is  not  by  texts  from  the  New  Testament  alone 
that  Divines  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  all  men, 
Christ  only  excepted,  have  derived  real  guilt  by  inherit 
ance  from  their  first  parents.  Many  texts  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament  have  been  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  revolting 
doctrine,  and  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  real 
sense  of  such  of  these  as  seem  to  give  it  any  countenance. 

The  patriarch  Job,  after  requesting  his  miserable  com 
forters  to  hold  their  peace,  that  he  might  speak  to  the  Al 
mighty  and  reason  with  God,  professes  his  trust  in  him, 
even  though  he  were  to  slay  him ;  but  not  knowing  the 
cause  of  his  severe  sufferings,  he  begs  to  be  informed  of  the 

*  See  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  for  the  connection  of  the  Essenes  with 
the  Ephesian  errors. 

-f-  In  this  passage  the  words  may  mean  nothing  more  than  "  really,  or 
truly  children  of  wrath."  In  this  sense  they  are  certainly  understood  by  the 
modern  Greeks,  who  have  rendered  them  itai  <puo-/>eat  HJU.XO-QXV  T«X»*  °§>»f> 
where  it  is  impossible  that  Queuta.  can  signify  natural  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  otherwise  the  Apostle  will  be  made  to  say,  that  we  are — not  the  sin- 
ful  children  of  Adam,  but  the  natural  children  of  wrath  in  the  abstract ! 
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nature  and  number  of  his  iniquities  and  sins,  and  then  pro 
ceeds  to  plead  for  some  mitigation  of  what  he  suffered,  on 
account  of  the  shortness  and  vanity  of  human  life. — 
"  Man,"  says  he,  "  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  few  days 
and  full  of  trouble.  He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower  and  is 
cut  down :  he  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and  continueth  not. 
And  doest  thou  open  thine  eyes  upon  such  a  one,  and 
bringest  me  into  judgment  with  thee  ?  Who  can  bring  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  Not  one.  Seeing  his 
days  are  determined,  the  number  of  his  months  are  with 
thee."  * 

On  reading  this  passage,  the  first  thing  that  must  strike 
every  one  is,  that  the  words — Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
out  of  cm  unclean  ?  Not  one — as  they  relate  not  to  the 
duration  of  human  life,  are  thrust  parenthetically  into  an 
argument,  of  which  they  certainly  make  no  part ;  but  who 
ever  shall  look  back  with  some  attention  to  the  preceding 
chapter,  will  probably  be  convinced  that  the  phrase  was 
proverbial,  and  introduced  into  this  reasoning  merely  for 
illustration. 

In  extenuation  of  the  follies  of  youth  we  say— "  Who 
can  look  for  an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders  ?"  The  ex 
pression  is,  in  Scotland  at  least,  so  frequently  employed  for 
this  purpose,  that  it  has  passed  into  a  common  proverb ; 
and  it  may  have  been  equally  proverbial  among  the  country 
men  of  Job  to  apologise  for  the  faults  proceeding  from  the 
great  imperfection  of  human  nature  when  compared  with 
the  nature  of  God,  by  asking — "  Who  can  bring  a  clean 
thing  out  of  an  unclean?" — "  Man,"  says  the  patriarch, 
"  is  as  a  rotten  thing,  he  consumeth  as  a  garment  that  is 
moth  eaten  ;  he  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble ;  he 
cometh  forth  as  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down ;  he  fleeth  also 
as  a  shadow,  and  continueth  not.  And  dost  thou  open 

*  Chap.  xiv.  1—6. 
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thine  eyes  upon  such  a  one1' — a  creature  so  utterly  insigni 
ficant,  "  and  bring  me  into  judgment" — or  make  me  con 
tend  in  judgment  with  thee  ?"  *  As  well  mayest  thou  ex 
pect  to  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean,  as  compare 
man  in  any  respect  with  his  Maker  ! — Such  seems  to  be 
the  whole  meaning  of  this  passage ;  for  that  it  can  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  will  ap 
pear  incontrovertible  by  and  bye. 

In  this  dispute  between  Job  and  his  pretended  friends, 
Eliphaz  replies,  to  the  patriarch's  protestation  of  his  own 

innocence,   thus "    Why   doth   thy    heart  carry  thee 

away  ?  and  what  do  thine  eyes  wink  at,  that  thou  turnest 
thy  spirit  against  God,  and  lettest  such  words  go  out  of  thy 
mouth  ?  What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean,  and  he  that 
is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?  Behold, 
he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints  ;  yea,  the  heavens  are  not 
clean  in  his  sight. ,"  f  He  that  is  born  of  a  woman — is  a 
periphrasis  used,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
New,  to  signify  nothing  more  than  the  word  man ;  J  but 
it  is  with  peculiar  propriety  used  here,  where  the  purpose 
of  the  speaker  is  to  contrast  the  manifold  imperfections  of 
the  creature  with  the  absolute  perfections  of  the  self-exist 
ent  Creator.  That  it  has  no  allusion  to  the  hereditary 
guilt  or  impurity  derived  from  Adam,  is  evident  from  its 
being  immediately  added  that  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in 
the  sight  of  God,  who  is  said  elsewhere,  §  to  "  charge  even 
his  angels  with  folly,"  and  to  view  the  very  stars  as  impure. 
Surely  the  angels  and  the  stars,  which  derived  their  exis 
tence  immediately  from  God,  cannot  be  impure  or  guilty  by 
inheritance ;  though  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  highest 
created  being  is  impure  and  imperfect  when  compared  with 

*  See  Parkhnrst  on  the  original  word.  f  Ch.  xv.  12 — 16. 

J  It  is  repeatedly  so  used  in  this  book  of  Job,  and  once  al  least  by  our  Sa 
viour  himself.     See  St  Mati.  xi.  11. 
§  Job,  iv.  18.     See  xxv.  4— -G. 
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the  source  of  all  perfection ;  and  that  every  creature  en 
dowed  with  reason  and  capable  of  improvement,  is,  and  in 
deed  must  be  liable  to  error  and  to  sin.  Some  of  the  angels 
fell  from  their  first  estate  as  well  as  Adam  and  Eve ;  and 
therefore  Eliphaz  and  Bildad,  who  were  probably  acquaint 
ed  with  this  fact,  inferred  that  it  was  presumptuous  in  Job 
to  consider  himself  as  innocent ;  and  impious  even  to  deny 
that  his  sufferings  were  the  punishment  of  his  personal  sins. 
This,  and  not  the  consequences  of  Adam's  fall,  was  the  only 
question  at  issue  between  the  patriarch  and  his  friends — 
indeed  the  principal  question  debated  through  the  whole 
book. 

But  there  is  another  text  in  the  Old  Testament,  on  which 
the  advocates  for  hereditary  guilt  lay  greater  stress,  and  ap 
parently  with  better  reason,  than  on  any  thing  in  the  book 
of  Job.     The  Psalmist,  when  confessing,  with  deep  com 
punction,  his  complicated  wickedness  in  the  matter  of  Uriah, 
says,  * — "  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity  ;  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me  ;"  and  this  is  thought  to  be  a  direct 
assertion  of  hereditary  guilt.     But,  if  the  words  used  in 
our  version  are   to  be  understood  in  their  literal   sense, 
what  will  follow  ?  Why,  that  the  penitent  throws  the  blame 
from  himself,  and  accuses  his  mother  and  his  God ;  for  as 
his  mother  conceived  him,  he  well  knew  that  they  were  the 
hands  of  God  that  had  shapen  and  fashioned  him.     The  ori 
ginal,  however,  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  Psalmist  in 
such  impiety  as  this  ;  for  it  will  bear  to  be  rendered — "  Be 
hold  I  was  born  in  iniquity  (ev  avo^iaig,)  and  in  sin  (kv  apagriaus) 
did  my  mother  conceive  me ;"  and  if  the  passage  have  any 
relation  to  the  fall  of  man,  it  can  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  its  author  was  born,  and  even  conceived  by  his  mother 
in  that  sorrow,  to  which  all  the  daughters  of  Eve  have,  on 
such  occasions,  been  subjected,  on  account  of  her  sin,  for 

*   Psalm  li.  v. 
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the  wisest  purposes.  To  suppose  that  the  Psalmist  here  al 
ludes  to  the  question  about  hereditary  guilt,  even  were  it 
certain  that  the  subject  had  often  employed  his  thoughts, 
and  that  he  was  finally  convinced  that  all  men  had  literally 
sinned  in  Adam,  would  be  to  suppose,  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  psalm,  that  he  wished  to  extenuate  the 
guilt  of  his  own  enormous  offences,  by  dividing  it  between 
himself  and  those  who  had  entailed  on  him  a  guilty  nature : 
but  a  true  penitent,  as  we  know  that  he  was,  never,  in  his 
confessions  to  God,  attempts  to  extenuate  his  guilt.  There 
is  therefore,  I  think,  no  room  for  doubt,  but  that  Grotius 
and  others  interpret  this  verse  properly,  when  they  consi 
der  it  as  an  idiomatical  phrase  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  signi 
fying  that,  from  his  earliest  years  of  discretion,  the  Psalm 
ist  had  been,  as  every  other  mere  man  has  been,  a  great  sin 
ner.  It  seems  to  be  a  phrase  of  similar  import  with  Psal. 
Iviii.  3.  and  some  other  texts  to  be  considered  by  and  bye. 

But  though  guilt,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  can 
not  be  conveyed  like  a  bodily  disease,  from  father  to  son, 
was  not  the  nature  of  Adam  and  Eve  depraved  or  corrupt 
ed  by  their  fall  ?  Has  not  this  corruption  been  communi 
cated  by  natural  generation  to  all  their  posterity  ?  And  is 
it  not  the  source  from  which  have  proceeded  all  actual  trans 
gressions  ? 

The  two  first  of  these  questions  are  not  without  difficul 
ties  ;  but  happily  it  is  of  little  consequence,  as  shall  be 
shown  hereafter,  whether  they  be  answered  in  the  affirma 
tive  or  negative.  To  the  third  I  reply  with  confidence  that 
the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  cannot  be  the  source  from  which 
have  proceeded  all  actual  transgressions,  unless  an  action, 
whether  good  or  bad,  can  be  the  source  from  which  itself 
proceeded  !  The  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  was  an  actual 
transgression,  and  a  transgression  too  of  the  moral  law  ;  for 
though  the  command  prohibiting  it  was  such  as  divines  and 

1! 
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moralists  call  positive,  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  man  and  of 
all  other  rational  creatures  to  obey  every  command  of  God 
as  soon  as  it  is  made  clearly  and  distinctly  known  to  them. 
Adam  too  was  guilty  of  an  actual  transgression  as  soon  as 
he  had  decidedly  resolved  to  eat  the  fruit ;  and  he  was  not 
perfectly  innocent  from  the  moment  that  he  began  to  deli 
berate  on  the  proposal  made  to  him  to  disobey  the  law  of  his 
Maker!  It  was  not  the  manducation  of  the  fruit,  nor 
the  act  of  carrying  it  to  his  mouth,  that  constituted  the 
guilt  of  Adam  ;  any  more  than  it  is  the  motion  of  a  sword 
passing  through  the  heart  of  a  man,  that  constitutes  him 
who  impels  that  sword  a  murderer.  In  all  cases,  the  inten 
tion  with  which  any  action  is  performed,  and  the  volition 
from  which  it  proceeds  as  from  its  efficient  cause,  constitute 
the  innocence,  the  virtue,  or  the  vice  of  that  action  ;  and 
in  truth  the  volition  is  the  only  action  that  is  really  per 
formed,  as  the  mind  willing  is  the  only  agent ;  all  that  fol 
lows  being  a  mere  chain  of  effects  proceeding  necessarily 
from  their  causes.  Adam  was  therefore  guilty,  and  guilty 
of  an  actual  transgression  from  the  instant  that  he  finally 
resolved  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  share  the  fate  of  his 
wife  whatever  it  might  be  ;  but  surely  no  man  will  say  that 
the  corruption  introduced  into  human  nature  by  the  fall 
was  the  source  from  which  proceeded  that  actual  transgres 
sion  which  produced  the  Jail ! 

Indeed  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that,  though  the    H&L- 
forbidden  fruit  had  never  been  eaten,  all  mankind  would 
have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation,  or  that  no  such 
thing  as  moral  evil  would  ever  have  found  its  way  into  this 
nether  world.     It  had  found  its  way  into  Heaven  from  /  . 
which  some  of  the  angels  fell ;  and  what  reason  have  we  to    <~£^ju£ 
imagine,  that  there  was  but  one  way  through  which  it  could 
have  found  admission  among  men  on  the  earth  had  they 
multiplied  under  the  first  covenant  of  grace  as  they  have 
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done  under  the  second  ?  At  no  period  can  this  globe  have 
been  intended  for  the  perpetual  residence  of  the  human 
race ;  for,  however  fertile  it  may  have  been  when  it  came 
at  first  from  the  forming  hand  of  its  great  and  good  Crea 
tor,  it  could  neither  have  contained  a  race  of  beings  ex 
empted  from  death,  and  multiplying  to  eternity,  nor  have 
been  of  sufficient  fertility  to  produce  food  for  them  all  for 
ever.  We  must  therefore  believe,  as  the  primitive  church 
believed,  *  that  mankind  were  at  first,  as  they  are  now, 
placed  on  earth  as  in  a  state  of  probation ;  that  to  Adam 
and  Eve  the  garden  of  Eden  was  a  type  of  Heaven  ;  that, 
had  the  forbidden  fruit  never  been  tasted,  the  several  ge 
nerations  of  men  would  have  been,  as  Enoch  and  Elias 
were,  successively  translated  to  some  superior  state  of  bliss, 
without  tasting  death  ;  and  that  the  purpose,  for  which  they 
were  previously  sent  into  this  world  and  the  earthly  para 
dise,  was  to  acquire  the  dispositions  and  habits  necessary  to 
render  them  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  that 
superior  state.  But  whoever  is  capable  of  improvement,  by 
the  acquisition  of  pious  and  moral  habits,  must  likewise  be 
capable  of  degradation  by  sinking  into  the  contrary  habits 
of  ungodliness  and  sin ;  for  he  who  cannot  err  is  already 
perfect,  and  has,  of  course,  no  new  perfection  to  acquire. 
There  is  but  one  intelligent  Being  absolutely  perfect ;  and 
therefore  but  one  intelligent  Being  utterly  incapable  of  error 
and  of  sin.  To  suppose,  as  seems  to  be  very  generally  suppos 
ed,  that  the  nature  of  man  was  in  its  original  state  so  per 
fect,  his  reasoning,  moral,  and  active  powers  so  evenly 
balanced,  and  his  passions  and  appetites  in  such  absolute 
subjection  to  what  ought  to  be  the  governing  faculties  of 
his  mind,  that,  but  for  the  corruption  introduced  by  the 
fall,  no  individual  of  the  race  would  have  been  in  the 
smallest  danger,  even  in  crowded  society,  of  ever  transgres- 

*  See  Bull's  State  of  Man  before  the  Fall. 
1 
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sing  the  moral  law,  is  to  suppose  what  is  obviously  incon 
sistent  with  a  state  of  probation,  and  what  appears  not  to 
have  the  smallest  foundation  in  Scripture ;  for  how,  may  it 
not  be  asked,  came  Adam  and  Eve,  in  that  state,  to  diso 
bey  the  express  command  of  their  God  ?  >. 
The  temptation  by  which  Eve  was  seduced,  was  indeed 
very  strong,  if  we  admit  her  to  have  been  a^  woman  of  such 
powers  of  mind  as  may  still  be  found  in  her  sex ;  and  at  the 
same  time  destitute  of  that  knowledge,  which  experience 
alone  can  give,  and  of  those  deep-rooted  principles  which, 
now  at  least,  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  habitual  obedience. 
A  mute  animal,  and  to  appearance  nothing  more,  probably 
first  ate  of  the  fruit  in  her  presence,  which  made  her  "  see 
that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,"  or  at  least  not  so  poison 
ous  as  to  produce  instant  death  ;  he  then  presented  her  with 
some,  or  advised  her  to  pull  it  for  herself,  assuring  her  that 
so  far  from  dying  in  consequence  of  eating  it,  she  and  her 
husband  would  become  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ; 
she  heard  a  creature  speak  in  her  own  language,  and  speak 
rationally,  which  had  never  spoken  before';  he  might  attri 
bute  this  exaltation  of  his  own  nature  to  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  which  made  her  see,  as  she  imagined,  that  it  "  was 
to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise ;"  and  the  inference  was  far 
from  unnatural,  that  what  had  raised  a  reptile  to  the  dig 
nity  of  man,  might  raise  man  to  the  rank  of  angels.*  To 
such  beings  as  men  and  women  now  are,  a  stronger  tempta 
tion  than  this  was,  when  viewed  with  all  its  circumstances, 
canhardly  be  conceived ;  but  what  was  the  temptation  which  se 
duced  Adam  from  his  duty  to  his  God?  St  Paul  assures  us,  that 

*  The  reader  will  find,  in  Delany's  Revelation  Examined  with  Candour, 
(vol.  i.  Dissert.  2.)  a  full  and  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  dialogue  between 
Eve  and  the  serpent.  That  the  word  translated  gods  should  in  this  place  be 
rendered  angels,  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable;  for  Polytheism  was  then 
unknown,  and  Eve  could  not  have  been  persuaded  that  she  and  her  husband 
should  become  as  the  one  Almighty  God. 
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he  was  not  deceived  by  such  sophistry  as  this.  He  therefore 
sinned  against  his  own  knowledge  and  better  judgment, 
suffering  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  those  passions  and  ap 
petites,  which  led  David  and  Solomon  astray ;  which  daily 
lead  multitudes  astray ;  but  which,  not  Joseph  alone,  but 
numbers  in  all  ages  *  have  with  success  resisted.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  cast  the  smallest  reflection  on  the  father  of 
the  human  race,  or  to  insinuate  that  any  one  of  his  descend 
ants,  he  alone  excepted,  who  was  the  Son  of  God,  as  well 
as  the  Son  of  Man,  would  have  stood,  in  the  very  same  cir 
cumstances  with  those  in  which  Adam  fell ;  but  surely,  his 
yielding  to  the  temptation  by  which  he  fell,  making  every 
possible  allowance  fer  those  circumstances,  indicates  nothing 
of  that  transcendant  perfection,  which  is  usually  attributed 
to  human  nature,  before  it  was  corrupted  by  the  forbidden 
fruit,  or  by  the  decree  of  God  in  punishment  for  Adam's 
transgression.^/ 

That  human  nature  was  corrupted  by  the  decree  of  God, 
so  as  to  render  every  man  descended  of  fallen  Adam  utterly 
indisposed  to  all  that  is  good,  and  strongly  and  continually 
inclined  to  all  evil,  and  that  this  constitutes  part  of  the 
punishment  of  Adam's  sin,  cannot  be  admitted ;  because 
no  just  judge  inflicts  on  any  criminal  a  heavier  punishment 
than  that  which  the  law,  which  he  transgressed,  awards  to 
his  crime,  f  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  to  be  possible 
that  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  may  have  been  of  so 

*  Vid.  Tit.  Liv.  Lib.  ixvi.  Cap.  50. 

|  God  says. — "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  thou  shalt 
die,"  i.  c.  thou  and  thy  posterity  shall  be  ever  after  incapable  of  doing  any 
thing,  but  what  shall  be  sinful  and  provoking  to  me,  and  shall  deserve  my 
wrath  and  indignation  !  Could  a  worthy  man  be  supposed  to  put  such  terms 
on  the  obedience  of  his  subjects?  much  less  can  the  righteous  God  be  supposed, 
as  a  punishment  of  one  sin  wherewith  he  is  displeased,  to  put  a  man  under  the 
necessity  of  sinning  continually,  and  so  multiplying  the  provocation  ?— Locke's 
Jleasonablenees  of  Christianity,  &c. 
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noxious  a  quality  as  greatly  to  inflame  the  sensual  appetites 
of  human  nature,  and  weaken  its  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree ;  and  if  so,  God  was 
surely  not  bound,  either  by  justice  or  by  mercy,  to  work  a 
miracle  to  prevent  the  parents  of  the  human  race  from 
reaping  the  natural  fruits  of  their  wilful  transgression  of 
his  law.  A  strong  prejudice,  however,  certainly  arises  in 
the  mind  against  this  having  been  really  the  consequence 
of  that  transgression,  from  Adam's  having  displayed,  under 
the  temptation  to  which  he  was  exposed,  no  powers  either 
intellectual  or  moral,  superior  to  those  which  have  been  dis 
played  by  multitudes  of  his  descendants  in  every  age  of  the 
world ;  and  if  it  were  true,  as  Bishop  Warburton  supposed,  I 
that  he  had  lived  long  before  he  was  introduced  into  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and,  as  Dr  Hales  supposes,  a  hundred 
years  in  that  paradise,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude,  that  j 
the  rectitude  of  his  mind,  instead  of  being  superior,  was  in 
fact  not  equal  to  that  of  many  of  his  descendants.  In  the 
garden  it  is  evident  from  Scripture,  that  he  was  under  the 
immediate  and  constant  tuition  of  God ;  and  under  such 
tuition,  a  man  of  very  ordinary  faculties,  and  with  such  at 
least,  he  was  certainly  endowed,  would,  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  a  hundred  years,  have  acquired  such  just  notions 
of  the  attributes  of  his  Maker,  and  of  his  own  dependence 
on  him,  as  must  have  prevented  him  from  being  seduced 
even  by  the  blandishments  of  his  wife,  to  incur  the  certain 
displeasure  of  him,  in  whom  he  lived,  and  moved,  and  had 
his  being.  But  though  this  is  unquestionably  a  powerful 
objection  to  the  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  Adam  and  Eve 
was  depraved  by  the  deleterious  qualities  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  that  we  inherit  corruption  from  them,  so  that  hu 
man  nature  is  now  far  removed  from  its  original  perfection ; 
yet,  as  all  this  is  possible,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
moral  attributes  of  God,  if  it  be  clearly  taught  in  Scripture, 
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it  ought  unquestionably  to  be  received  as  a  doctrine  worthy 
of  all  acceptation.  Let  us  inquire,  then,  into  the  sense  of 
the  texts  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  rest. 

The  first  text  usually  quoted  in  support  of  this  doctrine, 
or  at  least  in  proof  of  the  personal  depravation  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  is  the  seventh  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Gene 
sis.  "  That  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  introduced 
irregularity  of  passion  and  appetite,  and  particularly  of  that 
appetite,  which  is  to  this  day  most  predominant  in  human 
nature,"  appears,  says  an  ingenious  writer,  *  "  fully  and 
clearly  from  the  covering  which  Adam  and  Eve  made  use 
of  soon  after  their  offence ;  for  there  is  no  imaginable  rea 
son  for  that  covering  but  one ;  and  that  one  sufficiently  de 
monstrates  that  irregularity  and  violence  of  appetite,  inde 
pendent  of  the  dominion  of  reason,  was  the  effect  of  their 
offence." 

With  all  possible  respect  for  the  memory  of  this  excel 
lent  person,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  the  reason 
which  he  assigns  for  that  covering,  is  the  most  improbable 
of  any  that  can  be  conceived,  and  that  another  much  more 
satisfactory,  may  be  easily  imagined.  Adam  and  Eve  were 
husband  and  wife ;  they  had,  in  their  state  of  innocence, 
been  enjoined  by  their  Maker,  to  be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;  their  sensual  appe 
tites  were  now  inflamed  to  the  utmost,  and  had  become,  we 
are  told,  independent  of  reason;  and  in  these  circumstances, 
they  sewed  fig-leaves  together,  and  made  themselves  aprons  ! 
Was  this  natural  ?  Surely  not ;  but  their  conduct  may  be 
accounted  for  on  other  principles,  which  unquestionably 
have  their  foundation  in  human  nature,  as  it  is  now  consti 
tuted.  Persons  under  the  agony  of  remorse,  or  with  the 
prospect  of  immediate  death  before  them,  have  no  relish 
for  the  pleasures  of  love,  nor  indeed  for  any  other  worldly 

*   Dr  DeJany.     See  Revelation  Examined.     Third  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  111. 
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enjoyment.  As  our  first  parents  must  have  been  in  one 
of  these  situations,  and  probably  were  in  both,  when  they 
reflected  on  what  they  had  done ;  they  might  think  of  sew 
ing  fig-leaves  together  and  making  themselves  aprons,  as 
the  readiest  means  of  subduing  an  appetite,  of  which,  at 
that  instant,  they  must  have  abhorred  the  gratification.  If 
they  had  any  hopes  of  a  reprieve  from  instant  death,  and 
yet  knew  all  the  consequences  of  their  sin,  their  most  ar 
dent  wish  would  be  to  have  no  children ;  and  not  being  ac 
quainted,  as  we  are,  with  the  effects  of  dress,  they  would 
naturally  imagine  that  their  proposed  coverings  would  di 
minish  the  force  of  their  sexual  appetite.  This  text,  there 
fore,  certainly  does  not  prove  that  the  strength  of  that  ap 
petite  was  increased  by  the  forbidden  fruit ;  whilst,  accord 
ing  to  St  Paul,  it  was  by  inordinate  affection  towards  his 
wife,  that,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  Adam  was  induced  to 
eat  that  fruit,  and  so  to  become  guilty. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  (verse  5,)  it  is  said  "  that 
every  imagination,  or  purpose,  of  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart 
was  only  evil  continually,""  and  again,  (verse  11,)  that "  the 
earth  was  corrupt  before  God  ;  and  that  the  earth  was  filled 
with  violence ;"  and  it  is  thought  that  such  universal  wick 
edness  at  that  early  period  could  have  proceeded  from  no* 
thing  but  the  depravity  of  nature  inherited  from  the  parents 
of  the  wicked  and  violent  race.  But,  if  Adam  knew,  as  those 
who  have  adopted  the  Calvinistic  notions  of  original  sin 
must  admit  that  he  did  know,  the  punishment  denounced 
against  eating  the  fruit  to  be  not  merely  natural  death,  but 
the  everlasting  torment  of  the  souls  of  himself  and  all  his 
posterity  in  hell,  it  is  not,  I  think,  possible  to  suppose  the 
greatest  enormity  of  the  most  violent  of  the  antediluvians  to 
have  been  greater  than  that  of  which,  on  this  supposition, 
he  was  guilty  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  before  any  hereditary 
depravity  was  introduced  into  human  nature.  Why  then 
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should  we  attribute  to  such  inherited  depravity  the  univer 
sal  wickedness  which  brought  the  flood  upon  the  earth  ?  The 
sacred  historian  himself  assigns  a  different  and  more  con 
sistent  origin  to  that  universal  corruption  ;  for  he  tells  us 
expressly  (verse  12,)  that "  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way" 
— in  other  words — that  "  all  men  had  corrupted  their  own 
ways  on  the  earth,"  instead  of  deriving  their  corruption  as 
an  inheritance  from  their  first  parents.  It  appears  too  that 
they  were  first  led  into  that  corruption  by  the  same  inordi 
nate  affection  which  seduced  Adam  from  his  duty  in  paradise, 
and  very  probably  tempted  by  the  same  deceiver ;  for  it  was 
not  till  the  descendants  of  Seth,  here  called  the  sons  of  God. 
intermarried  with  the  profligate  and  idolatrous  posterity  of 
Cain,  and  were  seduced  from  their  religion  by  the  beauty  of 
their  wives,  that  this  corruption  became  universal  among 
them.  These  texts  therefore  furnish  no  evidence  that  hu 
man  nature — that  nature  with  which  every  child  is  sent 
into  the  world,  was  more  corrupt  than  the  nature  of  Adam, 
when  he  was  first  formed  of  the  earth  ;  but  they  furnish  very 
complete  evidence  that  in  the  space  of  1536,  or,  according 
to  others,  2156  years,  mankind,  when  left  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  direction  of  their  own  reason,  had  dreadfully  corrupt 
ed  one  another. 

In  the  fifty -eighth  Psalm  (verse  3,)  it  is  said,  that  "  the 
wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb  ;"  and,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  (verse  8,)  that  the 
house  of  Jacob  was  called  "  a  transgressor  from  the  womb  ;" 
and  these  are  thought  to  be  direct  assertions  that  we  inherit 
from  Adam  a  depraved  nature  and  innate  propensity  to  sin ; 
but  there  are  other  passages  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  as 
sert  the  very  reverse  of  this,  and  it  will  surely  be  admitted 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  never  contradicts  himself.  Thus  Job, 
speaking  of  the  kindness,  which  he  had  uniformly  shown  to 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  says  (ch.  xxxi.  18.)  "  From  my 
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youth,  he  (the  fatherless)  was  brought  up  with  me  as  with 
a  father,  and  I  have  guided  her  (the  widow)  from  my  mo 
ther's  womb ;"  and  Solomon  expressly  affirms  *  that  "  God 
hath  made  man"" — the  men  and  women  of  his  own  age,  of 
whom  alone  he  was  speaking — "  upright,  but  that  they  had 
sought  out  many  inventions."  How  are  we  to  reconcile  to 
each  other  passages,  which,  on  the  supposition  of  innate  de 
pravity  inherited  from  Adam,  are  so  palpably  contradictory 
as  these  ?  Surely,  by  dismissing  the  hypothesis  and  con 
sidering  the  passages  in  connection  with  their  several  con 
texts,  and  not  with  the  fall  of  Adam,  to  which  not  one  of 
them  appears  to  have  the  most  distant  reference.  In  the 
fifty-eighth  Psalm,  David  is  speaking  of  his  enemies  in  the 
court  of  Saul,*f-  whose  wickedness  had  been  of  so  long  dura 
tion,  that,  by  a  Hebrew  figure  of  speech,  he  represents  them 
as  having  been  "  estranged  from  the  womb ;  and  as  having 
gone  astray  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  speaking  lies ;"  just 
as  Job  represents  himself  as  having  "  from  his  mother's 
womb  been  the  guide  of  the  widow ;"  but  surely  no  man 
ever  supposed  that  in  the  days  of  Job  an  infant  could  really 
guide  the  aged,  or  that  in  the  days  of  the  Psalmist,  the 
wicked  literally  spoke,  and  spoke  lies  as  soon  as  they  were 
born  !  Nothing  more  therefore  can  be  meant  by  these  two 
passages,  than  that  the  Psalmist's  enemies  had  been  early 
and  great  sinners ;  and  that  Job  had  discharged  the  duties 
of  hospitality  and  charity,  from  the  earliest  period  at  which 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  practise  these  virtues.  When  God, 
by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  describes  the  house  of  Jacob  as  hav 
ing  been  transgressors  from  the  womb,  he  does  not  allude  at 
all  to  the  nature  or  dispositions  of  individuals,  but  to  the 
repeated  apostasies  of  the  nation  ;  and  evidently  means  no- 
thing  more  than  was  expressed  by  Moses,  when  he  said  j  to 

*  Eccles.  vii.  29.  f  See  Patrick  and  Hammond  on  the  Psalm, 

$  Deut.  ix.  24. 
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the  ancestors  of  the  same  people — "  You  have  been  rebel 
lious  against  the  Lord  from  the  day  that  I  knew  you."  And 
when  Solomon  says  that  God  made  the  men  of  his  age,  and, 
by  consequence,  of  all  other  ages,  upright,  he  does  not  mean 
that  absolute  perfection  belongs  to  man  or  to  any  other  crea 
ture  ;  but  only  that  the  nature  of  man  is  adapted  to  the  sta 
tion  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  that  he  is  endowed  with 
powers  sufficient,  if  he  exert  them,  for  the  performance  of 
his  duty. 

St  Paul  says*  that  "  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be."  This  is  an  unquestionable  truth  ;  for  the  words 
which  are  translated  the  carnal  mind — ™  (pgovypa  <r%$  aa.^ 
—are,  in  the  verse  immediately  preceding,  rendered  to  be 
carnally  minded ;  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
carnally  minded  and  subject  to  the  law  of  God  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  Adam's  carnal  mindedness  which  led  him  to 
transgress  that  law  in  paradise  ;  and  therefore  this  text  can 
be  no  proof  that  either  his  carnal  mindedness  or  our's  is  the 
consequence  of  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 

Our  blessed  Lord  says  to  Nicodemus,-)-  "  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit 
is  spirit ;"  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  we  derive  some  im 
purity  from  our  birth,  which  renders  us  utterly  unfit  for  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  That  we  have  no  claim  of  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  the  Pharisees  vainly  imagined  that 
they  had  in  consequence  of  their  descent  from  Abraham,  is 
indeed  true,  as  has  been  already  proved  ;  but  that  we  are 
excluded,  by  any  impurity  derived  by  our  descent  from 
Adam  and  Eve,  must  be  a  great  mistake,  for  Christ  him 
self  assured  his  disciples,^  that  fct  except  they  should  be 
converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  they  should  not 

*  Rom.  viii.  7.       |  St  John,  iii.  0.       %  St  Matth.  xviii.  3.  St  Mark,  x,  J4. 
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enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ;"  adding,  that  "  of  such 
as  little  children  is  the  kingdom  of  God.1'  But  the  king 
dom  of  Heaven  or  of  God  does  not  consist  of  guilt  or  im 
purity.""* 

We  are  taught  by  St  Paul,f  that  "  the  natural  man 
(•4/y^/xte,)  not  (pyg/x&g,  avfyuiros)  receiveth  not  the  things  of  _. 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him  ;  neither 
can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 
Now,  the  first  thing  that  obtrudes  itself  on  the  attentive 
reader  of  this  passage,  in  connection  with  what  precedes 
and  follows  it,  is  that  the  -vj/ypc/xo/,  whoever  they  were,  com 
prehended  not  the  whole  human  race,  for  they  are  opposed 
to  the  mevfjuxrixoi.  They  could  not  therefore  have  derived 
their  inability  to  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
from  any  depravity  of  nature  conveyed  to  them  from  Adam, 
for  all  men  derive  their  nature  from  the  same  source,  and 
by  similar  means.  The  Socinians,  and  many  eminent  men 
who  are  not  Socinians,  interpret  the  words  -vj^/xos  av6§uvos 
as  denoting  only  him  who  is  a  mere  animal  man — a  slave 
to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  and  such  a  meaning  the  word 
fc  considered  by  itself,  will  certainly  admit.  But  the 
/,  who  are  here  contrasted  with  the  Kvzvftartxoi,  appear 
evidently  to  be  those  who  had  rejected  the  Gospel  as  foolish 
ness,  and  whom,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  epistle,  St 
Paul  contrasts  with  those  who  had,  with  humility,  received 
it.  They  were  the  Greek  philosophers,  who,  in  the  pride 
of  human  reason,  laughed  at  the  very  idea  of  miracles  and 
Divine  revelation,  refusing  even  to  listen  to  those  who 
preached  such  things,  calling  them,  in  derision,  babblers, 
because  they  spoke  not  in  the  words  of  man's  wisdom  like 

*  For  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  conversation  between  our 
Lord  and  Nicoderaus  on  the  subject  of  regeneration,  see  Whitby  on  the  place, 
t  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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the  disputers  of  this  world,  but  in  words  taught  them  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual.* 
Such  are  the  texts  urged  with  most  confidence  in  proof 
of  human  nature  having  been  dreadfully  depraved  by  the 
fall  of  the  first  pair.  Others,  indeed,  are  occasionally  add 
ed  ;  but  as  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  cannot  prove  the 
point  in  question,  if  it  be  not  proved  by  those  which  have 
been  already  considered,  it  seems  needless  to  swell  this  dis 
sertation  by  a  minute  analysis  of  them,  especially  as  the 
controversy  is  of  no  practical  importance.  If  only  two  ta 
lents  have  been  given  to  us,  we  shall  not  be  made  to  ac 
count  for  the  use  of  five  which  were  given  to  Adam ;  for  it 
is  only  of  him  "  unto  whom  much  is  given,  that  much  is 
to  be  required."  One  thing  is  evident,  that  guilt,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  conveyed  from  one  per 
son  to  another ;  and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  no  other 
tendency  to  moral  evil  can  be  conveyed  from  parents  to 
their  children,  than  what  may  spring  from  a  diseased  tem 
perament  or  constitution.  •(•  If  the  human  soul  be  imma- 

*  That  -^u'/ix-ii  may  signify  reasoning  men,  or    disputers,  no  one  can 
doubt  who  is  aware  of  its  origin  ;  and  the  reader,  who  has  any  doubt  of  its  sig 
nification  here,  will  do  well  to  consult  Hammond  and  Whitby  on  the  place, 
and  Schleusner  on  the  word. 

*  Sed  respondebit  forsan  :   Adamus  erat  communis  parens  generis  humani, 
atque  eo  nomine  ipsius  posteri  eodem  cum  ipso  crimine  involvuntur.     Aspera 
quidem  et  dura  scntentia  :  qua  justitia  rationes  omnes  Uedit  aut  supergreditur. 
Sed  videamus  fundamentum  hujusce  causs  praetextae.     Si  nos  involvit  secum 
in  suo  crimine  Adamus,  vel  id  fecit  ratione  solius  paternitatis,  vel  ratione  pacti 
aut  stipulations  nobis  cum  illo  communis.     Hoc  pact um  ab  Adamo  initum  noil 
legimus,  nee  memores  suinuf  aut  con&cii  cujusvis  pacti  a  nobis  initL     Oenique 
in  pacto  legitimo  oportet  ut  consentiant  partes  qua  vi  pacti  obstringuntur,  sed 
consentire  non  poterant  nondum  nati.     Ad  paternitatem  quod  spectat,  Noachus  ! 
pariter  noster  erat  parens  communis,  nee  tamen  ipsius  ebrietas,  aut  aliud  quod- 1 
cunque  crimen  posteris  suis  imputatur.     Neque  pars  melior  nostrum,  anima, 
quae  sola  peccat,  et  sola  pcenarn  sen  tit.  fit  ex  traduce  :  Non  ab  Adamo,  sed  a 
Deo,  Patre  Spirituum,  derivatur — Burnet.  De  Fid*  et  Offifii*  Chrittianorum, 
p.  128. 
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terial,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  Christians  believe  it  to 
be,  it  is  indivisible  and  unextended,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  derived  by  children  from  either  of  their  parents ;  it  can 
not  be  what  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  thought  it — 
semen  animale  ex  animce  distillatione,  sicut  et  virus  illud, 
corporate  semen,  ex  carnls  dejwcatione.  It  is  indeed  very 
certain  that  the  mind  incarnate  is  affected,  in  the  exercise 
of  all  its  faculties  intellectual  and  moral,  by  the  soundness 
or  unsoundness  of  the  body  ;  and  that  many  diseases,  with 
some  species  of  madness  among  them,  are  hereditary.  If, 
therefore,  any  man,  after  the  most  unbiassed  investigation 
which  he  can  make  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Ora 
cles,  find,  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
evidence  which  satisfies  himself,  that  the  passions  and  ap 
petites  of  our  first  parents  were  in  absolute  subjection  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  (for  this  is  all  that  is 
usually  meant,  or  indeed  can  be  meant,  by  the  original 
righteousness  of  Adam  and  Eve  before  they  had  actually 
done  either  good  or  evil ;)  and  if  he  cannot  account  for  the 
moral  disorder  which  has  prevailed  in  the  world  ever  since 
their  fall,  by  the  great  law  of  mental  association  which 
seems  essential  to  such  beings  as  men,  then  he  must  be 
lieve,  that  by  some  deleterious  quality  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  human  nature  has  been  greatly  depraved ;  for  his 
own  consciousness  will  not  permit  him  to  suppose  that  the 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  now  thus  evenly  balanced. 
He  may,  however,  comfort  himself  with  the  reflection,  that 
God  is  no  "  hard  master,  *  reaping  where  he  hath  not 

*  Quod  hie  excipiunt  nonnulli,  Deum  in  primo  homine  ante  lapsum  dedisse 
nobis  vires,  ad  absolutissimam  illam  obedientiam  pr.-vstandi  sufficientes  ;  nos  vero 
vires  istas  peccato,  quod  is,  in  nostra  omnium  persona,  perpetravit,  amisisse,  ac 
proinde  mine  a  nobis  taleni  obedientiam,  idque  sub  perieulo  a?terna?  mortis, 
Deum  meritissimo  jure  posse  exigere  :  hoe,  inquam,  nimis  absurdum  est.  Cum 
enim  homo  per  lapsum  vires,  quas  amisit,  non  efficienter  (ut  loquuntur)  sed 
mcritorie,  hoc  est,  per  aetum  Dei  pocnalem,  easdem  ab  ipso  subtrahends,  ami. 
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sown,  and  gathering  where  he  hath  not  strawed,"  but  that 
he  hath  proportioned  every  man's  duty  to  the  abilities  with 
which  he  hath  furnished  him  for  its  performance ;  for 
whilst  "  the  servant,  who  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  pre 
pared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall 
be  beaten  with  many  stripes,"  we  are  assured  that  he  who 
hath  properly  employed  the  talents  committed  unto  him 
shall  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

This  seems  to  have  appeared  so  evident  to  the  writers  of 
the  primitive  church,  that  I  recollect  not  one  of  them  be 
fore  Pelagius  and  St  Augustine,  by  whom  the  question — 
whether  human  depravity  be  the  offspring  of  vicious  conta 
gion  derived  from  our  first  parents  ?  is  at  all  discussed.  That 
question  has  now  indeed  been  long  debated  among  Christ 
ians,  and  yet,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  intro 
duced  into  the  church  from  the  schools  of  heathen  philoso 
phy  ;  for  not  even  an  allusion  to  it  is  made  by  Clement  * 
of  Rome,  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  or  Polycarp  of  Smyrna — 
the  only  apostolic  fathers  whose  writings  have  come  down 
to  us.  In  the  third  century,  indeed,  Cyprian  does  make 
mention,  once  or  twice,  of  Adam's  sin  and  its  consequences 

serit,  ut  eandem  obedientiam  istis  viribus  amissis,  etiam  nuhc  ab  homine  Deus 
exigat,  ab  ejus  tarn  sapientia,  quam  justitia  perinde  alienum  videtur,  ac  siquis 
Magistratus,  alicujus  ob  crimen  aliquod  pedibus  excisis,  ipsi  primum  mandaret, 
ut  aliquo  iret,  deinde  quod  non  iret,  capital!  ipsum  supplicio  afficeret.  Absit  ut 
talia  de  Deo  optimo,  maximo,  sapientissimo  vel  cogitemus — Bulli  Opcr.  Harm. 
Ajpost.  Dissert,  poster,  cap.  7,  §  7-  Ed.  1703. 

*  Dr  Routh,  the  learned  president  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  College,  Oxford, 
thinks  otherwise.  Non  dulito,  says  he,  quin  horum  dictis  (other  more  ancient 
writers  than  Cyprian,  who  are  supposed  to  have  taught  the  Augustinian  doc 
trine  of  hereditary  depravity)  addl  mercatur  Cleomentis  Romani  illud  in  Epls. 
tola  ad  Corinthios,  cap.  38.  I  have  read  that  chapter  with  the  utmost  atten 
tion  ;  but  with  all  the  deference  which  I  willingly  pay  to  the  superior  erudition 
of  Dr  Routh,  I  cannot  find  in  it  any  thing  which  might  not  with  truth  have 
been  said  of  every  child  born  of  a  woman,  though  Adam  and  Eve  had  never 
fallen.  Consult,  however,  the  Reliquicr  Sacrer.  (vol.  iii.  p.  121)  yourself,  and 
trust  not  to  my  judgment. 
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on  his  posterity  ;  but  among  these  consequences,  he  appears 
not  to  reckon  either  hereditary  guilt  or  hereditary  depra 
vity.  The  only  place  in  which  he  explicitly  delivers  his 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  is  in  his  letter  to  Fidus,*  giving 
him  the  decision  of  a  synod  held  at  Carthage,  of  the  ques 
tion — "  Whether  infants  should  be  baptized  before  the 
eighth  day  from  their  birth  ?"  Cyprian  and  his  colleagues 
were  perfectly  convinced,  that  the  age  at  which  infants  are 
to  be  baptized  has  no  dependence  whatever,  as  Fidus  seems 
to  have  thought,  on  the  Jewish  law  regulating  the  admini 
stration  of  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  of  opinion  that  an  infant  could  not  be  baptized  too 
soon  after  its  birth.  After  stating  a  variety  of  reasons  for 
this  opinion,  Cyprian  says, — "  Porro  autem  si  etiam  gra- 
vissimis  delictoribus  et  in  Deum  multum  ante  peccantibus, 
cum  postea  crediderint,  remissa  peccatorum  datur,  et  a  bap- 
tismo  atque  gratia  nemo  prohibetur ;  quanto  magis  prohi- 
beri  non  debet  infans,  qui  recens  natus  nihil  peccavit,  nisi, 
quod  secundum  Adam  carnaliter  natus,  contagium  mortis 
antiquce  prima  natwitate  contraocit  ?  qui  ad  remissam  pec 
catorum  accipiendam  hoc  ipso  facilius  accedit,  quod  illi  re- 
mittuntur  NON  PROPRIA,  sed  ALIENA  PECCATA." 

This  is  the  plain  doctrine  of  Scripture,  for  Cyprian, 
though  an  orator,  being  very  little  conversant  with  the  phi 
losophical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  seems  to  have  had 
no  pleasure  in  perplexing  either  himself  or  his  correspond 
ents  with  intricate  and  useless  discussions  ;  but  when  con 
verts  were  poured  into  the  church  from  the  schools  of  Athens 
and  Alexandria,  they  brought  with  them  many  questions  of 
great  difficulty  and  little  importance,  which  had  long  been 
agitated  in  those  schools  without  being  anywhere  brought 
to  a  decision.  Among  them  was  the  celebrated  question 

*   The  64th  Epistle  in  the  Oxford  Edition  of  the  works  of  Cyprian,  and  the 
;>9th  in  that  of  Pamelius. 
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concerning  the  origin  of  moral  evil  —  >nr6dsv  rb  Kaxbv  ?  —  which, 
as  the  wisdom  of  man  had  not  been  able  to  solve  it,  they 
hoped  to  find  solved  in  the  word  of  God.  Accordingly, 
imagining  that  a  man  learned  like  St  Paul  must  have  his 
head  as  full  of  metaphysical  subtleties  as  were  their  own  ; 
and  not  being  well  skilled  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Jews, 
they  understood  him,  as  well  as  Job  and  the  Psalmist,  (with 
whose  writings,  in  the  version  of  the  LXX.  they  were  to 
lerably  acquainted,)  as  teaching  that  a  propensity  to  moral 
evil  is  inherited  from  Adam  by  all  who  are  descended  from 
him  by  natural  generation  ;  and  with  this  solution  of  the  pro 
blem  they  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  ;  though  it  is  so  far 
from  a  solution,  that  it  removes  not  a  single  difficulty.  It 
might,  were  it  certainly  true,  account  for  much  of  the  ac 
tual  wickedness  that  is  now  in  the  world  ;  but  how  was  wick 
edness  first  introduced  into  a  world  created  by  the  Al 
mighty  Author  of  all  good  ?  how  came  a  creature  so  perfect 
as  Adam  is  supposed  to  have  been,  to  yield  to  the  tempta 
tion  held  out  to  him  by  Eve  ?  and  how  came  Lucifer  him 
self  to  fall  from  Heaven  ?  The  question  —  xofav  TO  xaxbv  — 
remains  therefore  without  an  answer  ;  and  probably  will  so 
remain,  till  the  time  come,  that  we  shall  see  —  not,  as  now, 
through  a  glass  darkly,  —  but  face  to  face,  and  know  even 
as  we  are  known. 

But  have  mankind  lost  nothing,  except  exemption  from 
death  and  bodily  disease,*  by  the  fall  of  Adam  ?  and  are 
not  they  in  worse  moral  circumstances  than  those  in  which 
he  was  before  he  fell  ? 

Tf  by  moral  circumstances  be  meant  freedom  of  will  to 

*  I  am  very  far  from  being  sure,  that  under  the  first  covenant  mankind  were 
to  be  exempted  from  all  bodily  diseases  or  injuries.  This  is  nowhere  promised 
in  Scripture,  and  many  reasons  conspire  to  make  me  think  that  it  was  not  in 
the  Divine  intention  ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  start  a  controversy  on  a  question 
which  is  to  us  of  no  importance  whatever. 
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choose  what  is  good,  and  reject  what  is  evil,  mankind  are 
now  in  much  worse  moral  circumstances  than  Adam  was, 
during  his  state  of  innocence,  or  than  they  would  pro 
bably  have  been  themselves,  had  he  never  fallen  from  that 
state.  They  have  therefore  lost  much  by  his  fall,  though 
nothing  which,  by  the  interposition  of  their  Redeemer, 
shall  not  ultimately  be  more  than  supplied  to  all,  "  who,  by 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  and  ho 
nour,  and  immortality."  Though  infants  may  be  born  with 
the  same  purity  of  mind,  and  capable,  were  they  under  the 
same  immediate  tuition,  of  arriving  at  an  equal,  or  even 
greater  degree  of  perfection,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  with 
Pelagius  and  Socinus,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  they  can  possess,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  man 
hood,  the  same  freedom  of  will,  and  the  same  complete  do 
minion  over  their  passions  and  appetites,  which  Adam  pos 
sessed,  when  he  first  rose  from  the  forming  hand  of  his  be 
neficent  Creator.  It  is  not  indeed  probable  that,  in  any 
state  of  the  world — even  that  in  which  man  was  originally 
placed — any  individual  of  the  race,  who  had  advanced  from 
childhood  to  maturity,  could  have  possessed  such  perfect 
freedom  as  this.  In  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  can  be 
acquired  by  experience  alone,  Adam  must  have,  indeed, 
been  a  child ;  but  with  respect  to  the  natural  powers  of  his 
body  and  mind,  he  was  at  once  a  man  in  full  vigour,  with 
out  the  slightest  bias  on  either  his  understanding  or  his 
will.  How  different  from  this  is  the  intellectual  and  moral 
state  of  all  rational  beings,  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood  through  the  periods  of  infancy,  childhood,  and 
youth  !  The  infant  mind  seems  at  first  to  be  wholly  pas 
sive,  receiving  impressions  from  the  objects  of  sense,  and 
roused  to  action  only  by  the  feelings  of  pain,  and  the  crav 
ings  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Many  of  our  passions  and  ap 
petites  continue  long  dormant — growing  with  our  growth, 
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and  strengthening  with  our  strength ;  whilst  others— such 
as  the  love  of  gold  and  of  our  country,  and  indeed  all  those 
passions  and  appetites  which  can  have  no  object  but  in  a 
political  society,  have  no  other  source  than  early  and  deep- 
rooted  associations  in  the  mind,  which  are  afterwards  mis 
taken  for  innate  propensities.     If  love  and  hatred,  desire 
and  aversion  be,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the  principal 
passions  and  appetites  of  the  human  mind,  to  which  all  the 
others  may  be  traced  as  to  their  source,  it  seems  to  follow, 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  passions  and  appe 
tites  are  the  offspring  of  such  associations  ;  for  it  is  not  con 
ceivable  how  any  being  should  naturally  love  or  hate,  de 
sire  or  dread,  those  things,  of  which  he  knows  absolutely 
nothing — of  which  he  has  not  so  much  as  a  notion  !     The 
young  mind,  however,  soon  learns  to  distinguish  between 
pleasure  and  pain,  between  kindness  and  cruelty ;   and  a 
child,  long  before  it  acquire  the  faculty  of  speech,  loves  the 
person,  who  has  uniformly  been  kind  to  it,  desires  what 
ever  has  formerly   given  it  pleasure ;   hates,  on  the  other 
hand,  him  who  has  been  cruel  to  it,  and  dreads  every  thing 
from  which  it  has  formerly  experienced  pain.     These  are 
natural  passions  and  appetites,  and  when  not  carried  to  ex 
cess,  they  cannot  be  immoral ;   for  the  seeds  of  them  are 
sown  in  the  breast  to  furnish  the  child  with  the  necessary 
means  of  self-preservation. 

Whatever  excites  love  or  desire,  is,  in  all  languages, 
called  good,  as  the  objects  of  hatred  and  aversion  are  de 
nominated  evil ;  and  by  the  law  of  association,  the  sound 
of  the  word  good  excites  in  the  mind  of  every  child,  learn 
ing  to  speak,  the  notion  of  something  to  be  loved  or  desir 
ed,  as  the  sound  of  the  words  evil  and  bad  excites  the  no 
tion  of  something  to  be  shunned  or  detested.  It  is  in  con 
sequence  of  this  law  of  our  nature  that  children  are  taught 
to  speak,  and  to  acquire  the  passions  of  love  and  hatred, 
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desire  and  aversion,  long  before  they  have  any  distinct  no 
tions  of  the  several  objects  which  alone  ought  to  excite 
either  their  passions  or  their  appetites.  Children  are  taught 
to  speak  by  their  parents,  and  youthful  companions ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  with  a  child  a  conversation  for 
half  an  hour,  without  contributing  to  form  in  his  mind  some 
association  which  shall  affect  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  his 
moral  principles,  by  exciting  in  his  mind  love  or  desire  of 
worthy  or  unworthy  objects.  These  associations,  however, 
are  principally  formed  by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  his  education ;  whose  business  it  is  to  teach  "  his 
young  ideas  how  to  shoot,"  and  to  instil  into  his  mind  the 
first  principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  by  showing  him  what 
ought  to  be  loved  and  desired — hated  or  dreaded ;  and  by 
pointing  out  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  ensue, 
should  he  set  his  affections  on  improper  objects.  But  no 
human  instructor  is  infallible,  and  very  few  indeed,  are  free 
from  all  prejudice.  Hence  at  an  early  period  of  life,  chil 
dren  are  taught  to  hate  or  shun  many  objects,  of  which  they 
know  nothing  but  what  is  told  them,  and  is  perhaps  false ; 
and  to  love  or  desire  others,  which  are  in  themselves  neither 
amiable  nor  desirable.  Hence  springs  the  hatred  which 
the  different  sects  of  religion,  and  the  different  factions  in 
politics  bear  to  each  other,  and  which  is  always  most  ran 
corous  in  the  breasts  of  those,  who  have  the  least  know 
ledge  of  the  questions  at  issue ;  and  hence  too  the  fatal  ef 
fects  of  bad  example  on  youthful  minds,  in  which  associa 
tions  are  formed  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  impro 
per  impressions,  which  leave  ideas  and  desires  behind  them 
so  strongly  linked  together,  as  never  afterwards  to  be  com 
pletely  separated. 

That  nothing  of  this  kind  would  ever  have  taken  place, 
had  Adam  not  fallen,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  for  this  world 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  place  of  human  probation  ;  but  had 
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he  not  violated  the  first  covenant  or  dispensation  of  life,  the 
danger  of  general  corruption  would  certainly  have  been 
less ;  and  moral  evil,  in  all  probability,  not  so  prevalent,  as 
it  has  ever  since  been.  The  minds  of  the  first  pair  must 
be  supposed  to  have  been  as  destitute  of  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  and  equally  susceptible  of  good  or  bad  impres 
sions — proper  or  improper  associations,  when  they  "  first 
waked  as  from  soundest  sleep,"  as  is  the  mind  of  the  new 
born  infant ;  but  the  powers — the  natural  faculties — as  well 
of  their  minds  as  of  their  bodies,  were  at  once  in  perfection, 
and  they  were  taught  how  to  employ  those  powers  by  their 
gracious  Creator.  Short  as  the  account  is,  which  Moses 
hath  given  us  of  the  paradisaical  state,  we  learn  from  it  that 
God  taught  Adam  the  rudiments  of  language,  directed  him 
where  to  find  his  proper  food,  and  revealed  to  him  a  system 
— probably  a  very  simple  system — of  religion.  During 
the  whole  period  of  his  residence  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
it  appears  to  me  that  he  had  daily  intercourse  with  his 
Maker ;  for  the  sound  which,  immediately  after  his  trans 
gression,  he  heard  approaching  to  him  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  though  the  consciousness  of  his  own  guilt  rendered  it 
now  terrific,  appears  not  to  have  surprised  him ;  for  it  is 
mentioned  as  something  with  which  he  was  familiar — as 
"  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden." 
Hitherto  he  had  heard  it,  probably  from  the  Shechinah, 
and  heard  it,  doubtless  with  reverence,  but  without  dread, 
as  the  voice  of  his  instructor,  his  father,  and  his  God.  Under 
such  tuition,  which  was  now  rejected,  it  is  needless  to  ob 
serve,  that  no  bias  or  prejudice,  no  exorbitant  passion  or 
appetite,  nor  any  improper  association  of  ideas  and  desires, 
the  source  of  prejudice  and  sinful  passions  in  us,  could 
have  been  formed  in  the  minds  of  the  first  pair.  They 
listened,  however,  to  the  voice  of  their  enemy  before  their 
religious  and  virtuous  principles  had  taken  deep  root  in  their 
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minds ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  leads  me  to  think 
that  Dr  Hales  is  mistaken  in  his  supposition  that  Adam 
and  Eve  were  a  hundred  years  in  paradise ;  and  Bishop 
Warburton  equally  mistaken  in  supposing  that  they  had 
lived  many  years  in  the  state  of  nature,  before  they  were 
introduced  into  the  garden  of  Eden  !  Had  they  lived  a 
hundred  years  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  God,  we  must 
suppose  that,  by  the  great  law  of  association,  their  principles 
would  have  been  so  firmly  fixed,  and  so  constantly  present 
to  their  minds,  as  to  have  enabled  them  to  resist  a  tempta 
tion,  which  was  not  stronger  in  itself  than  temptations  that 
have  been  resisted  by  some  of  their  descendants.  This 
will  surely  be  allowed  by  all  who  believe,  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  divines,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  that  as 
soon  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  introduced  into  the  garden  of 
Eden,  they  were  endowed  with  the  same  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  are  now  bestowed  upon  Christians,  to  guide 
them  in  the  way  to  that  supernatural  state,  for  which  they 
were  ultimately  intended. 

That  their  children,  had  they  themselves  not  fallen  from 
their  paradisaical  state,  would  have  commenced  their  pro 
gress  through  this  life  with  all  the  advantages,  with  which 
they  commenced  their's,  cannot  perhaps  be  supposed.  They 
must  have  been  infants  trained,  as  we  have  been  trained,  by 
fallible  tutors  :  but  their  tutors  would  have  been  greatly 
superior  to  ours.  The  first  pair  were  taught  by  God  (I 
use  the  expression  with  reverence)  as  by  a  schoolmaster ; 
according  to  the  best  chronologers,  Adam  in  particular, 
and  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  in  general  were  each  about 
a  hundred  years  old  (some  think  two  hundred  years  old)  at 
the  birth  of  his  first  child  ;  *  a  man  of  sound  mind,  as  our 
first  father  undoubtedly  was,  who  had  been  under  the  im 
mediate  tuition  of  his  Maker  for  a  whole  century,  must 

*  See  Hales's  Chronology. 
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have  sown  in  the  infant  minds  of  his  children  the  seeds  of 
piety  and  of  every  virtue,  without  error,  prejudice,  or  bias 
of  any  kind ;  in  this  sacred  duty,  we  have  reason,  from 
what  was  done  for  him  even  after  his  fall,  to  believe  that 
he  would  have  been  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  his  own 
great  age,  without  taking  upon  me  to  say  how  long  he  was 
to  remain  on  earth,  must  have  furnished  him  with  the  op 
portunity  of  seeing  the  same  principles  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  his  children's  children  ;  and  thus  would  piety  and 
virtue,  with  little  interruption,  have  been  propagated 
through  all  the  generations  of  men,  in  a  world  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  equal  providence,  and  in  which  the 
minds  of  all  were  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

When  man  forfeited  his  title  to  eternal  life  in  Heaven, 
he  was  likewise  deprived  of  those  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  that  teaching  of  God,  which  were  originally  vouchsafed 
to  him  only  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  dispositions  neces 
sary  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  state,  of  which,  though  su 
pernatural  to  him,  he  had  received  the  promise,  on  the  con 
dition  of  his  obeying  one  positive  command.  Those  graces 
and  that  teaching  have  indeed  been  more  than  restored  to 
him  by  the  second  Adam,  who  hath  again  opened  the  king 
dom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers  ;  but  as  they  were  once  re 
jected,  and  man  chose  to  be  his  own  master,  it  seemed  good 
to  Infinite  Wisdom  that  he  should  reap  the  fruits  of  his  own 
devices,  which  were  idolatry,  cruelty,  sensuality,  and  every 
vice,  which,  for  many  ages,  overspread  the  world  like  a  le 
prosy.  It  is  therefore  true  that  every  man  "  naturally  en 
gendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam  is  very  far  gone — even 
before  he  arrive  at  the  years  of  discretion — from  original 
righteousness,1"1  though,  to  account  for  this  fact,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  supposing — what  the  Scriptures  do  not  assert 
— that  any  positive  malignity  was  infused  into  his  nature, 
either  by  the  deleterious  qualities  of  the  forbidden  fniit,  or 
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\vhich,  though  much  the  same,  sounds  more  horribly,  by 
the  positive  decree  of  Almighty  God.  * 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  ori 
ginal  sin,  which,  whilst  it  involves  in  it  nothing  contrary 
to  our  original  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  or  inconsistent 
with  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  hath  been  shown  else 
where,  to  lay  a  more  solid  foundation  for  the  Christian  doc 
trine  of  universal  redemption,  and  for  the  necessity  of  Di 
vine  Grace,  so  resolutely  denied  by  the  ancient  Pelagians 
and  modern  Unitarians,  than  the  doctrine  either  of  imput 
ed  sin  or  of  inherited  depravity.  •(•    Yet,  as  stated  in  Stack- 
house's  History  of  the  Bible,  it  has  been  grossly  misrepre 
sented  and  stigmatized  as  Pelagianism,  by  many,    who, 
though  they  say  that  they  are  not  Calvinists,  maintain  some 
of  the  most  objectionable  articles  of  the  Calvinistic  creed. 
It  is  indeed  the  revolting  nature  of  this  doctrine  of  imput 
ed   guilt  and   hereditary  depravity  that   renders  many, 
who,  though  neither  Pelagians  nor  Unitarians  in  the  here 
tical  sense  of  the  word,  are  accustomed  to  pay  greater  at 
tention  to  the  sense  than  to  the  sound  of  words  and  phrases, 
so  averse,  as  they  seem  to  be,  from  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  Grace  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  that  doctrine,  as  taught 
in  Scripture,  which  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  what 
has  been  admitted  by  thinking  men  in  all  ages,  J  who  ac 
knowledged  the  particular  providence  of  God.     But  wnen 
we  are  told,  that  God  pours  down  upon  us  the  Grace  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  only  to  purify  our  minds  from  the  moral 

*  "  We  should  learn  to  be  cautious  lest  tae  charge  God  foolishly,  by  ascrib 
ing  that  to  HIM,  or  to  the  NATURE  he  has  given  us,  which  is  owing  wholly  to 
an  abuse  of  it.  Men  may  speak  of  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  experience  they  have  had  of  it ;  but  human  nature,  considered 
as  the  Divine  workmanship,  should,  methinks,  be  treated  as  sacred  ;  for  in  the 
image  of  God  made  he  man.". — Bishop  Butler  in  his  Sermon  on  Resentment. 

•+•  See  Letters  xiv.  xvi.  xvii.  and  xviii. 

$  See  Wollaston's  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated.     8th  Ed.  p.  192. 
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taint  or  depravity  derived  by  them  from  our  first  parents, 
those,  who  see  no  evidence  of  that  inherited  taint,  and 
think  it,  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  contrary  to  the  general 
tenor  of  Scripture,  rashly  reject  the  whole  doctrine  of  Grace 
without  farther  inquiry,  which  probably  they  would  not  do, 
were  they  taught  that  it  was  as  necessary  to  Adam  under 
the  first  covenant  or  dispensation  of  life,  as  it  is  to  us  under 
the  second.  *  The  phrase  original  sin,  though  not  to  be 
found  in  Scripture,  may  therefore  be  retained  with  great 
propriety ;  for  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  was  certainly  the 
occasion  of  their  descendants,  as  well  as  themselves,  being 
subjected  to  death,  as  well  as  to  many  temptations,  preju 
dices,  and  propensities  which  they  would  otherwise  have, 
probably,  escaped ;  but  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
state  this  doctrine  so  as  not  to  render  it  inconsistent  with 

*  Credidere  illi  (viz.  Catholici  patres  universi)  primes  homines,  etiam  in 
statu  innocentiae,  cum  nulla  ipsis  adhaeresceret  moralis  impotentia,  nulla  vel 
minima  voluntatis  pravitas,  cum  Naturae  facilitates,  tarn  corporis  quam  animi, 
in  ipsis  essent  integrse  ac  perfects,  praetereaque  mira  externa  gratia,  multisque, 
quse  paradisi  fcelix  constitutio  ministrabat,  adminiculis  adjutae,  nequaquam 
tamen  potuisse  nativis  suis  viribus,  sine  auxilio  Spiritus  Divini  easdem  elevante, 
ad  ejusmodi  virtutem  assurgere,  quae  ipsos  idoneos  redderet  ad  beatitudinem 
ccelestem  percipiendam. — Bulli  Opera  Ap.  ad  Examcn,  fyc.  xvii.  §  C. 

The  learned  author  is  so  confident  of  the  truth  of  this,  that  (in  his  disserta 
tion  on  the  State  of  Man  before  the  Fall)  he  says,  if  it  be  not  true,  "  I  challenge 
any  man  to  show  me,  wherein  that  great  fall  of  mankind,  of  which  the  Scrip, 
tures  and  the  writings  of  the  Catholic  doctors,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to 
our  present  age,  so  loudly  ring,  can  be  imagined  to  consist."  Of  the  same 
opinion  were  Dr  Hickes,  Dr  Wells,  and  many  others, — besides  Archbishop 
King,  who  had  dedicated  much  of  his  time  to  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  who  carried  the  necessity  of  Divine  aid  to  our  first  parents  in  para 
dise,  (see  his  Sermon  on  the  Fall,)  farther  perhaps  than  any  man  had  ever  done 
before  him.  The  authority  of  such  divines,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  universal 
consent  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  of  all  the  schoolmen,  who  were  extremely 
acute,  and  many  of  them  profoundly  learned,  is  certainly  entitled  to  as  great 
respect  as  that  of  any  divine  of  the  present  age  of  whatever  station  ;  but  our 
faith  must  rest  on  the  authority,  not  of  fallible  men,  however  eminent,  but  of 
sacred  Scripture. 
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the  Divine  attributes  of  justice  and  mercy.  This,  as  Bi 
shop  Bull  somewhere  observes,  may  be  happily  effected,  if 
we  suppose  our  hereditary  corruption,  or  rather  weakness, 
to  have  been  occasioned,  not  by  the  infusion  of  any  positive 
malignity  into  our  nature,  but  merely  by  the  subduction  of 
those  supernatural  gifts,  which,  as  they  were  originally  be 
stowed  only  to  enable  man  to  acquire  those  dispositions  and 
habits  that  were  as  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  heavenly  inheritance  as  the  instruction  of  proper  teach 
ers  is  to  fit  a  youth  to  fill,  at  some  future  period,  the  office 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Chief  Justice  of  England,  were, 
of  course,  withdrawn  when  the  heavenly  inheritance  itself 
was  forfeited.  They  were,  however,  graciously  and  fully 
restored  to  the  Christian  Church,  as  they  had  been  in  some 
degree  to  men  in  all  ages,  when  the  forfeiture  was  done 
away  by  the  blood  of  that  "  Lamb  of  God,  which,  in  the 
Divine  decree,  had  been  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world:1 


THE  END, 
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ERRATA. 

The  Reader  is  requested  to  correct  the  following  list  of  errors, 
rendered  large  by  the  Author's  distance  from  the  Press,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  his  handwriting. 

Page  4,  line  5,  (from  the  bottom)  for  ruins  read  ruin. 
P.  14,  1.  7,  for  nations  read  nation. 
P.  26,  L  7i  for  proposition  read  propositions. 
P.  — ,  1.  1 4,  for  teas  read  are. 
P.  42, 1.  15,  for  terror  em  read  terrain. 
P.  66,  1.  1,  for  our  read  the. 
P.  100,  1.  24,  for  pesire  read  desire. 

P.  126,  Note  at  the  bottom,  for  Hutcheison  read  Hutchimon. 
P.  136,  linea  12  and  13,  for  Char  an  read  Charran. 
P.  137,  1.  13,  for  after  read  other. 
P.  144, 1.  3,  (from  the  bottom)  for  words  read  word. 
P.  150,  1.  21,  for  sanction  read  sanctions. 
P.  166,  1.  C,  for  this  read  7m. 
P.  186,  1.  13,  for  Socinius  read  Socinus. 
P.  192,  1.  6,  for  to  read  witf*. 
P.  202,  1.  16,  for  manifested  read  made. 
P.  222, 1.  23,  for  Socinius  read  Socinus. 
P.  244,  1.  17,  after  it  insert  a>«*. 
P.  256,  1.  27,  (note)  for  baptinerent  read  laptizarent. 
P.  281,  (note)  for  X^W  read  K3£f.» 
P.  352,  1.  22,  for  numbers  read  number. 
P.  370,  1.  19,  for  Phcedro  read  P/*a?do. 
P.  383,  last  line  but  one  of  the  note,  for  the  read  they. 
P.  4 1 6, 1.  9,  after  the  word  this  insert  a  comma. 

P.  420, 1.  3  of  the  note,  for  sint  read  sunt,  —line  8,  for  Doctoris  read  Doctores. 
P.  430,  1.  9,  for  1jy  read  ^y. 

P.  454,  Note,  1.  7  from  the  bottom,  for  Cleomentis  read  Clementis. 
Read  the  running  title  of  Letter  IV.  REMARKS  ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  NATU 
RAL  RELIGION. 
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